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BIDDEFORD,  MAINE: 

FROM  THE  PRESS   OF  THE   BIDDEFORD  JOURNAL. 
I887. 


A   LETTER   OF   INTRODUCTION. 


My  Dear  Unknown,  —  This  letter  introduces  to  you  my  "Life  in 
the  World's  Wonderland,"  a  larger  portion  of  which  has  never  seen 
the  light  before.  That  its  descriptions  are  at  best  imperfect  no  one  will 
know  better  than  myself.  They  have  no  special  merit  to  commend  them 
to  your  favor.  They  cannot  be  termed  scientific,  historic,  geographic, 
or  biographic.  Two  classes  are  interested  in  the  World's  Wonderland 
which  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe.  Those  who  have  visited  it 
and  those  who  have  not.  If  each  of  these  reads  my  book  it  is  all  that  I 
can  expect.  In  this  letter  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  special  obliga- 
tions which  I  have  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

MY    TRAVELING    COMPANION,    J.    R.    LIBBY, 

Ever  gentlemanly,  obliging,  mirthful,  willing  to  assist  me  in  every  man- 
ner, ready  at  a  moment's  warning  for  an  adventure  or  a  lunch,  his 
presence  transformed  the  most  tedious  portion  of  our  journey  into  a 
brief  pleasure  trip.  A  prince  of  good  fellows,  his  name  will  long  be 
preserved   in  the  gallery  of  my  memory. 

MY   PENCIL-STUBS. 

They  rode  in  nearly  every  pocket.  Short,  stubby,  ill-formed,  perhaps, 
but  faithful  —  so  well  drilled  they  became,  that  when  hands  and  eyes 
were  fully  engaged  in  maintaining  our  seat  upon  the  coach,  these  stubs 
(as  if  by  instinct) ,  standing  upon  those  little  peaked  points,  would  move 
around  upon  the  page  of  the  note-book  and  describe  the  journey  in 
sprawling,  crooked  characters  peculiar  to  themselves. 
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THE   TYPESETTER, 

patient  and  toiling.  He  whose  cunning  brain  and  adroit  fingers  skil- 
fully unraveled  the  tangled  web  of  manuscript  and  transformed  those 
dim,  unsightly  scrawls  into  these  beautiful  characters.  The  typesetter, 
"  May  his  tribe  increase." 

MY   OLD   BOOTS. 

I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pass  them  by.  We  were  not  strangers 
to  each  other  when  our  Western  pilgrimage  began.  It  was  a  little  doubt- 
ful if  they  were  equal  to  the  task,  but  our  associations  had  been  so 
pleasant  I  could  not  leave  them  behind.  They  were  my  constant  com- 
panions. They  stood  by  me  in  every  emergency.  Through  States  and 
Territories  they  led  me  safely  on.  From  St.  Paul  to  Alaska  they  never 
faltered.  Amid  the  wilds  of  the  Columbia  Valley  they  were  fearless, 
heroic.  At  the  terrible  Dalles,  when  a  big  salmon,  maddened  because 
he  had  come  into  collision  with  my  hook,  nearly  pulled  me  into  the 
river,  my  faithful  friends  clung  to  the  soil  and  preserved  my  life.  We 
tramped  together  through  the  boiling  water  of  the  National  Park ;  down 
by  the  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  and  through  rain,  hail,  and  mud 
in  the  Grand  Canon.  When  we  emerged  from  our  sojourn  in  the  park, 
they  looked  sickly ;  I  feared  that  the  hour  of  separation  was  at  hand. 
During  the  night  they  met  a  young  colored  physician  in  the  Pullman 
car,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  they  were  beside  my  berth,  their 
cheeks  glowing  in  ruddy  health.  Home  was  reached  and  my  gratitude 
promoted  my  companions  to  the  most  exalted  position.  But  objections 
were  made,  they  were  so  big  and  coarse,  and  to  my  great  sorrow  they 
were  forced  upon  the  retired  list,  where,  amid  their  venerable  com- 
panions, they  will  relate  the  wondrous  adventures  of  their  journey. 

MY   GALLANT   STEED. 

That  grand  old  iron  horse,  "  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway."  It  has 
cost  me  a  struggle  to  introduce  him  here  ;  my  poor,  lean,  dilapidated 
pocketbook  has  entered  its  protest ;  and  I  suppose  that  from  business 
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principles  alone  he  has  no  claim  to  be  mentioned.  And  yet  when  I 
recall  his  service,  gratitude  compels  me  to  write.  It  was  a  glorious  ride, 
full  5,000  miles  and  more.  That  splendid  steed  —  so  fleet,  his  motion 
so  restful,  and  not  a  slip  or  break  the  entire  distance.  I  gave  him  free 
rein  and  rode  wherever  he  elected  to  go.  The  path  he  took  (such  mar- 
velous instinct  he  showed)  led  me  through  the  Wonderland,  and  every 
league  of  the  way  afforded  me  the  greatest  delight.  The  intense  heat 
and  the  great  clouds  of  dust  which,  on  previous  summer  rides  across  the 
continent,  had  afflicted  us  so  much  were  unfelt  and  unseen  on  this  great 
Northern  trail.  I  had  dreaded  the  ride  so  much  before  it  began ;  I 
had  not  forgotten  the  small,  dingy,  depot  dining-saloons,  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  along  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  lines.  The  crowds 
of  loafers  around  the  doors ;  the  fumes  of  whiskey  and  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke  through  which  we  would  crowd  in  our  desire  to  obtain 
a  dinner  for  which  we  had  halted  fifteen  minutes.  Three  minutes  we 
would  sit  beside  the  small  black  table,  and  then  shout  "  Waiter  !  "  No 
response.  Two  minutes  more  vanish  ;  then  "Waiter!"  Five  minutes 
more  and  then  in  a  tone  of  desperation  above  the  bedlam  around  us  we 
yell,  "  Waiter  !  "  That  lordly  personage  then  puts  in  an  appearance. 
The  order  is  given  and  just  sixty-five  seconds  before  the  conductor  shouts 
"  All  aboard  ! "  the  dinner  makes  its  appearance,  and  as  we  look  upon  it 
we  feel  like  thanking  the  waiter  that  he  did  not  bring  it  sooner.  We  pay 
our  dollar  for  the  opportunity  we  have  had  to  expand  our  lungs,  and  go 
on  our  way.  It  was  sport  for  a  few  meals,  but  after  that  it  became 
tedious.  We  had  expected  to  repeat  that  experience  on  this  ride. 
Imagine  then  our  joy  and  surprise  on  the  first  evening  out  of  St.  Paul, 
as  our  steed  was  flying  Westward,  to  hear  a  messenger,  who  had  entered 
the  rear  door  of  our  Pullman,  shout :  "  Supper  is  now  ready  in  the 
dining-car!"  Joy!  I  could  have  embraced  that  messenger.  (It  was  a 
male.)  Once  in  the  dining-car  an  elaborate  bill-of-fare  was  served  by 
a  waiter  with  the  air  of  a  Chesterfield.  And  so  it  was  three  times  a  day 
for  the  entire  journey.     Blessings  upon  those  dining-cars  ! 

The  officials  and  employees  were  so  obliging  and  kind.      I  had  told 
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the  general  passenger  agent  that  I  was  to  make  the  journey  in  quest  of 
information ;  and  that  my  Yankee  curiosity  might  weary  his  associates 
and  their  employees.  He  immediately  gave  me  permission  to  exercise 
unlimited  inquisitiveness,  and  before  I  reached  St.  Paul  on  my  return  I 
had  exhausted  the  supply.  That  gallant  steed  —  he  carried  me  to  every 
point  named  in  this  book.  We  went  by  the  most  direct  routes,  through 
the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent,  in  the  most  comfortable  manner, 
and  at  the  least  possible  expense.  Reader,  if  you  propose  to  visit  the 
Northwest,  any  point  north  of  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake,  and  San 
Francisco,  go  direct  to  St.  Paul  and  journey  over  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  :  the  finest  course  that  leads  over  the  Western  plain. 

Having  thus  performed  my  duty  to  those  who  in  part  at  least  are 
responsible  for  my  work,  I  write,  Good-by. 

T.  G. 
Biddeford,  Maine,  December  I,  1886. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


"  A    FAMILY    AFFAIR. 


"XTATURE  hath  decreed  that  each  life  must  have  its 
birthplace.  And  where  can  our  "  Life  in  the 
World's  Wonderland  "  find  a  more  appropriate  place  to 
draw  its  first  breath  than  within  the  wonderful  cities  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ?  These  two  princely  munici- 
palities which  sit  beside  each  other  on  the  mighty 
Mississippi  are  in  some  respects  the  most  wondrous 
creations  of  the  century.  They  sprang  into  great  finan- 
cial importance  almost  before  the  commercial  world  was 
aware  of  their  existence.  And  while  Americans  were  dis- 
cussing the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  Omaha,  they  were  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  these  two  cities  of  which  I  write  —  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  brother  and  sister — were  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  great  Northwest,  holding  with  one  hand 
the  keys  of  entrance  to  those  mighty  empires  beyond 
them,  and  with  the  other  exacting  a  generous  tribute 
from  the  vast  resources  which  pour  northward  from  the 
great    Northwest.      To   describe   these   towns    may  be 
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considered  by  some  as  a  difficult  task.  But  with  the 
inspiration  of  their  greatness  and  beauty  fresh  upon  my 
heart  I  turn  to  my  task  with  emotions  of  pleasure.  I  am 
well  aware  that  domestic  matters  are  always  the  most 
delicate  to  touch,  and  that  I  may  seal  my  own  doom  in 
writing  up  the  family  relations  which  exist  between  this 
brother  and  sister.  If  in  my  self-appointed  task,  how- 
ever, I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  call  upon  my  head  the 
wrath  of  the  honored  personages  above  named,  my  plea 
for  mercy  shall  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  I  was 
ignorantly  and  not  intentionally  unjust. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  principal  characters 
of  my  tale  are  sensitive  to  an  extreme,  from  the  fact  that 
their  family  affairs  have  already  been  discussed  again 
and  again  by  the  public  press,  and  often  with  but  little 
regard  for  truth  or  the  refined  sensibilities  of  the  parties 
interested.  And  it  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  these  per- 
sonages have  been  misrepresented  and  are  wofully  mis- 
understood. It  has  even  beeu  published  to  the  world 
by  some  unprincipled  journals  that  these  two  persons 
are  twins,  when  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  Paul  is 
several  years  the  senior.  In  the  description  of  this 
"  Family  Affair"  justice  demands  that  the  truth  must  be 
written,  regardless  of  the  results  which  may  follow.  And 
I  am  compelled  to  state  that  certain  scandalous  reports 
have  been  in  existence  for  years  about  this  family,  which 
at  least  have  a  strong  coloring  of  truth.  It  is  reported 
that  this  brother  and  sister,  Paul  and  Minnie,  although 
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they  have  always  lived  in  each  other's  society  and  are 
the  sole  survivors  of  their  family,  are  not  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  each  other,  and  at  times  have  had 
serious  family  jars.  In  my  brief  acquaintance  with 
them  I  could  not  possibly  discover  how  any  person 
could  have  any  difficulty  with  either.  And  I  have 
learned  that  all  the  trouble  either  of  them  has  thus 
far  experienced  in  life  is  the  unpleasant  feelings  which 
at  times  have  existed  between  themselves.  Having  a 
great  anxiety  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  this  deplor- 
able family  trouble,  I  used  all  the  means  within  my 
power  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  am  confident  that, 
in  part  at  least,  I  have  succeeded.  I  discovered  that  in 
their  general  appearance  Paul  and  Minnie  were  very 
much  unlike  each  other.  Paul,  though  but  young  in 
years,  already  begins  to  show  indications  of  middle  age. 
The  buoyancy  of  youth  has  passed.  His  movements  are 
stately  and  conservative.  In  conversation  he  carefully 
weighs  each  word  that  he  speaks.  It  requires  no  great 
skill  to  detect  that  he  is  a  conservative,  energetic, 
cautious,  successful  business  man  ;  and  around  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  you  can  trace  small  lines  which 
clearly  establish  the  fact  that  no  difficulties  are  too  great 
for  him  to  overcome  ;  no  business  enterprise  too  vast  for 
him  to  successfully  accomplish.  There  is  not  much 
mirth  to  be  traced  upon  his  features,  but  a  tremendous 
amount  of  earnestness  and  moral  power. 

Miss  Minnie  is  just  the  opposite  of  Paul.     She  looks 
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like  a  maiden  in  her  teens,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  she 
ff-'  is    nearly   as    old    as 


her  brother.  With 
her  beautiful  features, 
her  graceful  form,  and 
her  merry  laughter, 
she  presents  as  fair 
a  picture  as  did  the 
Indian  maidens  who 
once  sang  their  sweet 
wild  songs  around  the 
waters  of  the  laugh- 
ing Minnehaha.  You 
would  not  suppose 
that  Miss  Minnie  had 
any  business  cares  or 
anxieties  whatever. 
With  her,  life  is  com- 
posed of  sunshine  and 
pleasure.  With  such  a 
disposition  she  natu- 
rally looks  upon  busi- 
ness Paul  as  very 
much  of  a  grizzly 
bear.  And  Paul,  in 
turn,  regards  her  as 
a  simple-minded  girl. 
It   must   not  be  dis- 
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puted  that  Minnie  has  never  been  willing  to  regard 
Paul  as  her  superior  in  wisdom  or  ability.  This  was 
not  only  unkind  but  also  unjust,  for  Paul  was  a  busi- 
ness man  and  successful  financier  from  his  boyhood, 
and,  as  the  older  of  the  two,  he  thought  there  was  no 
necessity  for  Minnie  to  set  up  an  establishment  of  her 
own. 

"  It  will  be  much  better  for  the  girl,"  he  argued,  "  to 
remain  with  me.  I  can  manage  the  entire  estate  and 
develop  its  resources,  and  Minnie  can  draw  from  the 
estate  a  yearly  income  with  which  to  buy  her  finery  and 
furbelows." 

So  it  was  all  decided  in  Paul's  mind  before  he  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  his  sister,  but,  to  his  surprise  and 
disgust,  Minnie  ridiculed  his  plan  in  a  most  merciless 
manner.  Paul  undertook  to  reason  with  her  by  stating 
that  girls,  of  course,  did  not  understand  business.  That 
was  not  their  sphere  in  life.  Girls  could  sing  and  talk 
and  laugh  and  visit  and  go  out  a-shopping,  providing 
they  had  a  brother  to  pay  the  bills,  and  that  was  about 
all  you  need  expect  of  them.  This  Minnie  indignantly 
resented.  What  spirited  girl  would  not  ?  She  declared 
that  she  was  Paul's  equal  in  business  ability,  and  would 
convince  the  world  of  that  fact.  When  Paul  discovered 
that  his  sister  was  determined,  as  he  termed  it,  "  to  be  a 
simpleton,"  he  told  her  "to  go  her  way  until  she  was 
sick  of  it."     And  thus  they  separated. 

Each  was  determined  to   succeed.     Paul  immediately 
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began    to    press    his    | 
business     enterprises 
■with    renewed   vigor. 
He  gathered   around 


him  those  who  for 
business  capacity 
are  not  excelled. 
Banks  were  estab- 
lished. Great  busi- 
ness houses  were 
erected.  Lines  of 
railroad  were  con- 
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structed,  all  centring  around  Paul's  home.  Capital 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  there  sought  investment. 
Undreamed-of  prosperity  rested  upon  all  those  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Dwelling-houses  by  hundreds  grew 
up  around  the  business  centre.  A  spirit  of  develop- 
ment impregnated  the  atmosphere.  Paul,  almost  over- 
whelmed with  business,  toiled  successfully  on,  and 
in  due  time  he  became  the  most  prominent  financial  man 
in  all  the  Northwest,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs, 
had  nearly  forgotten  his  sister  Minnie. 

The  latter,  however,  when  she  had  left  her  brother,  as 
narrated  above,  resolved  to  convince  Paul  that  a  girl  can 
master  the  complications  of 'business.  She  was  well  aware 
that  Paul  had  a  great  advantage  over  her  in  point  of 
capital  already  accumulated.  But  with  the  instincts  of 
womanhood,  she  knew  that  her  own  personal  charms 
would  draw  followers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
-would  toil  for  her  interests  and,  if  necessary,  die  in  her 
defence.  And  in  this  she  was  not  mistaken.  Her  ban- 
ner was  unfurled.  How  rapidly  her  followers  assembled ! 
How  manfully  they  toiled  for  her  interests !  They  har- 
nessed the  mighty  Mississippi  to  turn  the  wheels  of  their 
mills.  They  constructed  streets,  each  one  of  them  a 
boulevard,  across  the  broad  level  plain.  Stores,  banks, 
depots,  warehouses,  sprang  forth  in  a  day.  Dwelling- 
houses  by  scores,  hundreds,  and  thousands,  clustered 
around  this  Western  queen.  The  years  passed  by,  and 
Paul  and  Minnie  once  more  chanced  to  meet.     It  is  but 
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just  to  say  that  Paul  had  been  so  much  absorbed  in  his 
own  business  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  great  success 
which  had  attended  his  sister's  labors.  So  when  they 
met,  Paul,  with  that  spirit  of  mischief  which  an  elder 
brother  always  possesses,  began  the  old  work  of  tan- 
talizing his  sister. 

"Well,  Minn,"  he  began,  "  you  have  one  thing  to  con- 
sole you,  at  least.  Your  brother  Paul  is  not  a  beggar. 
But  by  the  way,  sweet  sister,  I  hear  that  you  don't  love 
me.  Sort  of  jealous  of  my  great  success,  I  suppose. 
I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  years  ago.  Guess  you  wish 
you  had  a  brother  to  pay  your  bills  for  you  now,  don't 
you  ?  And  they  do  say  that  you  won't  permit  any  of  your 
people  to  use  the  New  Testament  because  it  speaks  so 
often  of  your  brother  Paul  and  never  once  mentions  your 
own  dear  name." 

And  with  a  grim  smile  upon  his  cast-iron  features, 
Paul  toyed  with  his  massive  gold  watch-charm  and 
watched  the  effect  of  his  ill-natured  wit.  Minnie  was 
thoroughly  aroused  and  cried  out  in  great  indignation  : 

"  Paul,  you  are  a  hateful  old  miser,  an  old  smoke- 
stained  moneybag !  You  are  just  as  hateful  as  you  can  be. 
You  boast  about  your  money.  I  would  n't  live  down 
where  you  do  in  the  smoke  and  grime  of  those  old  rail- 
road locomotives  for  six  months  for  all  the  money  you 
own.  And  I  will  never,  never,  speak  to  you  again  so 
long  as  I  live  !  " 

And  gathering  her  rich  robes  around  her  magnificent 
form,  Minnie  hastened  away. 
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"  She  is  only  a  girl,"  muttered  Paul,  as  he  turned  to 
look  over  his  bank  account. 

The  year  of  1885  was  ushered  in.  Paul  was  at  last 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  Minnie  was  actually  gaining  upon 
him  in  their  great  race,  and  like  a  giant  he  had  multiplied 
his  efforts  for  success.  The  novel  features  of  the  con- 
test had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  At  this 
juncture  each  party  resolved  to  compare  resources  and 
thus  decide  which  was  the  victor.  Paul  presented  a 
balance-sheet  showing  that  his  wholesale  trade  for  the 
year  had  reached  the  fabulous  amount  of  $81,420,000; 
that  225  passenger  rail  way- trains  left  his  depots  every 
day.  Miss  Minnie  offset  these  items  with  the  statement 
that  her  flour-mills  had  that  year  ground  32,112,840 
bushels  of  wheat;  that  they  had  a  capacity  for  33,973 
barrels  of  flour  each  day. 

"  Why,  Paul !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  can  grind  flour 
enough  to  supply  one  half  the  demand  of  Great  Britain." 

"  Look  at  my  immense  business  blocks,"  remarked 
Paul. 

His  sister  replied  :  — 

"  Yes,  Paul,  you  have  some  fine  buildings.  They  are 
not  as  large  as  mine,  however.  And  yet  yours  would 
show  to  better  advantage  if  you  had  broad  regular 
streets  to  place  them  on.  It  showed  a  lack  of  business 
capacity  on  your  part,  Paul,  not  to  have  laid  out  your 
streets  in  a  regular  manner  at  the  beginning." 

The  brother  was   a  little   nettled   at   that    thrust,   but 
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endeavored  to  escape  the  point  of  the  lance  by  asking, 
"  O  Minn,  have  you  seen  my  elegant  dwelling-houses 
that  I  have  just  completed  on  the  bluffs  ?  They  are 
splendid.  And  perhaps  you  would  like  one  of  the  plans 
so  you  can  build  one  or  two  mansions  yourself." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no!"  sighed  Minnie.  "  I  have  not  had  time 
to  look  at  that  little  fringe  of  tenement-houses  you  have 
been  so  many  years  in  building.  This  season  my  con- 
tractors are  building  twenty  acres  of  dwelling-houses  for 
me  each  week,  and  it  is  about  all  that  I  can  do  to  look 
after  them." 

"  When  you  get  them  completed,  you  had  better  move 
the  best  of  them  down  here,"  said  Paul.  "  They  will  be 
good  enough,  I  suppose,  for  some  of  my  operatives  to 
live  in.  And  of  course  you  have  not  people  enough  of 
your  own  to  fill  them." 

Then  arose  the  question  as  to  which  had  the  largest 
number  of  people.  Paul  was  decided.  He  knew  that 
his  followers  outnumbered  those  of  his  sister  by  at  least 
one  half.  While  Minnie  knew,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  Paul  was  decidedly  mistaken.  The  only  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  was  for  each  to  call  the  roll  and 
count  those  who  responded  to  their  names.  Then  the 
work  of  enumeration  began.  It  was  no  small  task  for 
either,  but  it  was  pressed  with  vigor.  Paul  received  his 
census  returns  first. 

"  I  always  take  the  lead,"  he  complacently  responded 
when  that  fact  was  made   known  to  him.     The   figures 
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showed  that  his  population  was  125,119.  Paul  himself 
was  surprised.  They  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. What  nonsense  it  was  for  Minnie  to  hope  that 
she  could  compete  with  these  figures. 

"  Just  like  a  girl,"  muttered  our  hero.  Paul  was 
decidedly  happy,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  he 
sent  the  following  dispatch  to  his  sister :  — 

"  I  know  that  you  will  wish  to  congratulate  me  upon 
the  remarkable  growth  of  my  family,  which  now  num- 
bers 125,119.  I  invite  you  to  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Ryan,  on  the  tenth.  Years  hence,  should  your  own 
family  reach  the  above-named  figures,  you  will  find  a 
responsibility  resting  upon  you  which,  with  your  present 
small-sized  family,  you  know  nothing  of. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Paul." 

"  There,"  chuckled  Paul,  "I  reckon  that  will  stir  the 
little  girl  up.  My  !  won't  she  make  things  lively  for  a 
few  moments  when  she  learns  how  large  I  am  !  " 

On  the  following  day  there  came  a  telegram  in  reply 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Paul,  —  Your  favor  received.  I  hasten  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  success  you  have  gained.  Am 
surprised,  however,  to  learn  that  your  family  is  not  more 
numerous.  My  own  now  numbers  125,344,  which  you 
will  see  is  225  more  than  your  own.     We  will  have  the 
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banquet  on  the  day  you  name,  but  at  the  Hotel  West. 
I  think  this  arrangement  is  quite  providential,  for  I  do 
abhor  a  small  second-class  hotel.  But  with  your  small 
family  and  embarrassed  circumstances,  I  can  com- 
prehend why  you  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  hotel 
no  more  elaborate  than  the  Ryan. 

"  Your  own  sweet  sister, 

"  Minnie." 

Since  the  date  of  the  above,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  no  correspondence  has  passed  between  them. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  members  of 
these  two  representative  families  under  various  circum- 
stances. We  rode  in  the  same  car  across  the  broad 
plains  of  Dakota  and^ilong  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  WTe  passed  on  through  the  canons 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  rode  on  the  same  boat  up 
the  Columbia  River.  We  fished  together  for  salmon  at 
the  famous  Dalles.  Puget  Sound  revealed  its  splendors 
to  us  as  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Alaska  steamer. 
We  rode  over  the  enchanted  waters  of  lakes  Pond 
d'Areille  and  Cceur  d'Aline."  Grand,  noble  men  they 
all  were,  with  hearts  ever  overflowing  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  for  their  fellow-men,  also  ever  ready  to 
stand  in  defence  of  that  beloved  city  which  to  him  was 
the  "  Mecca  "  of  all  earthly  pride  and  joy.  It  required 
but  a  word,  much  less  a  bugle-call,  to  arouse  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  brother  and  sister  to  do  battle  for  their 
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beloved  leader.  Neither  can  detect  any  fault  with  his 
own,  or  any  virtue  in  the  other.  Love  has  doubtless 
impaired  the  vision  of  both.  It  was  not  the  good  for- 
tune of  Greece,  Rome,  or  Sparta,  with  all  their  boasted 
success,  to  raise  followers  so  devoted  to  their  standards 
as  are  the  followers  of  Paul  and  Minnie  to  their  own 
individual  municipality.  And  this  loyalty  is  so  con- 
tagious that  all  persons  who  enter  these  towns,  even  if 
it  is  but  to  tarry  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  become 
seriously  affected.  Knowing  this  I  did  not  dare  to 
remain  a  full,  unbroken  twenty-four  hours  in  either  at  a 
time,  but  was  constantly  vibrating  between  the  two. 
They  are  both  magnificent  —  grand.  Nowhere  else  but 
in  America  are  such  cities  possible.  The  rivalry  ex- 
isting between  them  is  not  injurious  to  either  but  rather 
helpful  to  both.  It  is  but  the  commendable  ambition  of 
youth.  It  will  disappear  upon  the  flood  of  passing  years. 
What  we  behold  in  these  towns  at  the  present  is  only  an 
earnest  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  The  census  of  1885 
gave  them  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  That  num- 
ber will  have  doubled  before  1900.  There  are  no  two 
cities  on  the  continent  which  offer  equal  inducements 
with  these  for  mechanics  and  capitalists  to  make  their 
homes  and  investments.  The  future  of  each  city  is 
known  only  to  Him  whose  eye  reads  all  secrets.  That 
future  must,  however,  be  largely  determined  by  the 
people  themselves.  Their  future  depends  upon  their 
morality,  their  intelligence,  and  their  obedience   to  the 
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divine  law.  We  believe  that  each  will  prove  itself  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  be  as 
now,  cities  of  schools,  churches,  and  Christian  culture. 
And  a  century  hence,  standing  beside  each  other,  rejoic- 
ing in  each  other's  successes,  proud  of  each  other's 
record,  this  "  Family  Affair "  will  reveal  to  the  world 
two  royal  cities,  each  containing  a  million  inhabitants, 
dwelling  together  in  unity  and  love  —  the  religious, 
commercial,  and  financial  centre  of  "  The  World's 
Wonderland." 


TOWER  FALLS. 


CHAPTER   II. 

WHEAT,    WIND,    GAME. 

'T^HE  struggle  for  bread  is  the  one  universal  contest 
of  the  race.  When  we  measure  the  magnitude 
of  the  demand,  we  anxiously  estimate  the  sources  of 
supply.  There  is  perhaps  no  section  of  the  globe  so 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  wheat  as  is  Western 
Minnesota  and  the  great  Territory  of  Dakota.  Wheat 
is  there  raised  on  a  scale  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
almost  appalling  to  an  Eastern  farmer.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  one  wheat-field  that  contained  fifty 
thousand  acres.  It  was  owned  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  at 
Casselton,  Dakota.  The  beautiful  growth  of  spring 
wheat  was  covering  the  earth  with  a  magnificent  carpet 
of  green.  The  land  was  very  smooth  and  slightly  roll- 
ing in  its  formation.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  extend  in 
any  direction  were  broad  fields  of  wheat.  The  most 
improved  machinery  is  used  upon  these  great  farms,  — 
the  sulky-plow,  upon  which  the  driver  may  ride  and 
turn  half  a  dozen  furrows  at  a  time.  It  looks  very  much 
like  business  to  see  twenty  such  teams  in  one  vast  field 
all  employed  in  plowing.  The  harvesters,  elevators,  and 
everything  connected  with  the  farms  speak  of  the  great 
amount  of  business   transacted  each  year.      The  wheat 
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here  produced  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  when  manu- 
factured into  flour  finds  its  way  into  all  the  markets  of 
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the  world.  Statistics  to  show  the  annual  output  of 
wheat  from  this  belt  can  be  easily  obtained  by  all.  But 
those  columns,  which  testify  to  fabulous  amount,  are  cold 
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and  unimpressive,  after  all ;  to  appreciate  it  one  must 
see  it  with  his  own  eyes.  If  he  rides  through  that  wheat 
country  from  east  to  west  or  from  north  to  south,  he 
will  meet  with  many  things  which  will  surprise  him. 
First,  at  the  quantity  of  wheat  already  there  produced. 
He  had  perhaps  obtained  an  impression  as  to  its  extent 
before  he  left  his  home  ;  but  the  actual  magnitude  of  the 
industry  was  never  comprehended  until  he  saw  and  heard 
for  himself. 

Then  again,  the  industry  there  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
The  resources  of  the  country  have  only  been  touched. 
A  comparatively  few  farms  are  being  tilled.  A  fewscore 
acres  have  felt  the  magic  touch  of  plow  and  harrow,  but 
townships  remain  unscared.  Some  have  feared  that  we 
would  soon  feel  the  mortification  of  having  our  wheat- 
lands  exhausted,  and  then  seeing  our  republic  lose  its 
hold  upon  the  bread-markets  of  the  world.  Let  such 
an  one,  if  he  still  lives,  ride  from  Fargo  to  Casselton  ; 
thence  to  Grand  Forks,  the  Devil's  Lake,  Turtle's 
Mountain,  and  Neche :  —  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
land  yet  untouched,  much  of  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  These 
lands  produce  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  the  finest 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers  will 
produce  crops  year  after  year. 

The  first-class  farms  —  and  in  that  section  they  can 
be  counted  by  hundreds  —  present  as  fine  an  appearance 
as   anything  which    ever   greeted    human    vision.       The 
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business  on  each  farm  is  carried  on  upon  such  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  ;  thousands  of  acres  are  in  crop ;  hundreds  of 
cattle  are  out  upon  the  range ;  the  horses  are  num- 
bered by  scores  ;  beautiful  farm-buildings,  thrift,  indus- 
try, and  energy  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  One 
riding  through  all  this  can  hardly  comprehend  that  it  has 
been  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  an  unbroken  and 
unfruitful  plain.  New  lines  of  railway  are  each  year 
being  extended  in  all  directions  to  develop  and  open 
up  the  country.  The  great  achievements  of  the  past 
are  but  the  beginning  of  what  the  future  is  to  unfold. 
But  the  land,  of  whose  beauty  and  fertility  too  much 
cannot  be  said,  has  its  peculiar  drawbacks  and  discour- 
agements, like  all  portions  of  the  globe.  And  he  who 
contemplates  exchanging  his  Eastern  home  for  one  upon 
the  plains  of  Dakota  must  not  flatter  himself  that  his 
future  is  to  be  one  of  unalloyed  bliss,  for  the  curse  placed 
upon  the  earth  by  the  Creator  at  the  time  of  Adam's 
transgression  included  even  Dakota,  and  the  thorns  and 
thistles  are  found  in  that  much  vaunted  paradise.  Those 
broad  fields  of  wheat  stretching  for  miles  over  those 
plains  do  not  spring  into  existence  by  magic  while  the 
fortunate  possessor  stands  with  folded  arms  surveying 
the  wondrous  process.  That  soil,  fertile  though  it  is 
in  its  natural  state,  and  possessing  those  rare  qualities 
already  named,  is  protected  by  a  thick,  stubborn  surface 
—  a  stout,  defiant  carpet  of  sod  or  turf,  which  must  be 
conquered  by  the  plowshare  before  the  rich  treasures  of 
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the  soil  can  be  utilized  ;  so  that  one  or  two  years  of  hard, 
rugged  toil  must  be  invested  before  a  crop  can  be 
secured  to  repay  the   investment.     During  the  first  few 
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years  of  his  life  in  this  Eldorado  of  the  Northwest,  he 
must  not  expect  all  the  conveniences,  elegance,  and  lux- 
ury which  he  has  enjoyed  in  'his  New  England  home ; 
for  a  large  majority  of  the  latter  would  be    considered 
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palaces  in  that  country.  His  first  residence  in  the  West 
will  be  perhaps  a  "dug-out,"  which  means  a  house  built 
of  sods  and  one  story  in  height,  three  fourths  of  which 
is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  walls  above 
the  ground  are  made  of  sods.  The  roof  is  of  the  same 
material.  There  is  but  one  door ;  that  is  in  the  end 
of  the  mansion  and  is  about  three  feet  high. 

When  you  wish  to  enter  you  walk  deliberately  up,  push 
the  door  open,  seize  the  ridgepole  of  the  house  savagely 
with  both  hands,  throw  your  body  back,  and  slip  your 
feet  across  the  door-sill  ;  they  then  drop  down  four  feet 
upon  the  floor,  while  your  body  immediately  follows  suit. 
The  act  of  getting  out  is  quite  as  laborious  and  much 
less  elegant.  The  interior  of  a  dugout  is  solid  if  not 
massive.  The  most  elaborate  have  two  rooms,  the 
arrangement  being  made  frequently  by  hanging  a  curtain 
across  the  one  room  and  thus  forming  two.  One  or  two 
untanned  ox-hides  standing  on  edge  stiff  and  dried 
make  a  good  substitute  for  the  curtain.  Aside  from  the 
one  doorway  already  mentioned,  the  occupants  of  the 
dugout  depend  entirely  upon  the  stovepipe  (which  pro- 
trudes through  the  roof  of  the  mansion)  for  their  light 
and  ventilation.  ' 

The  emigrant  from  New  England  thus  located  will 
discover  that  he  is  not  in  a  city  or  even  a  village  —  his 
nearest  neighbor  lives  across  the  range  seven  miles 
away.  He  came  there  from  one  of  the  Polish  provinces 
of    Russia.     The    New    Englander    endeavored    for    six 
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weeks  to  pronounce  his  neighbor's  name,  and  then, 
being  threatened  by  an  attack  of  the  lockjaw,  he  was 
obliged  to  desist.  He  felt  for  a  time  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing a  great  loss  because  his  neighbor  lived  so  far  away  ; 
but  when  he  did  become  acquainted  with  him  —  and 
thus  learned  of  his  many  peculiarities  —  he  groaned  in 
spirit  because  the  distance  was  not  four  times  as  great. 

Schools,  of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  are  an 
institution  almost  unknown.  There  are  no  churches, 
and  apparently  no  occasion  for  them ;  for  away  back 
scores  of  miles  toward  civilization  he  had  read  upon  a 
guideboard,  printed  in  great  black  letters :  "  No  Sunday 
West  of  This  Post."  In  his  old  New  England  home  he 
had  read  a  book  the  title  of  which  was  :  "  Every  man 
his  own  physician."  In  that  country  he  found  that  every 
man  was  not  only  that,  but  also  his  own  clergyman  and 
school-teacher.  All  this  did  seem  a  little  odd  and 
peculiar  to  him  at  first. 

It  requires  a  large  sum  of  money  to  cultivate  the  soil 
for  wheat  —  to  purchase  horses,  stock,  and  machinery, 
all  of  which  the  farmer  must  have  on  an  extensive  scale 
if  he  would  succeed.  The  money  which  he  carried  with 
him  from  his  old  home  is  soon  invested,  and  he  must 
have  more ;  he  finds  a  "  money-lender,"  he  secures  the 
loan  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  property,  but  the  annual 
rate  of  interest  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  ranges  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  If  he  is  not  discouraged  he 
toils  on,  and  finally  his  crops  are  ready  for  the  market ; 
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but  there  now  exists  a  difficulty  which  he  had  not  con- 
sidered before.  The  market  is  hundreds  of  miles  away ; 
if  he  sends  it  to  market  by  rail,  the  freights  are  so  high 
that  he  will  be  obliged  to  sell  his  stock  in  order  to  pay 
the  freight-bills  due  on  the  wheat  above  the  price  it 
brought  him  when  sold  in  the  market  to  which  it  was 
carried.  If  he  disposes  of  it  to  the  wheat-speculators 
who  visit  his  farm,  he  is  obliged  to  mortgage  them  his 
forthcoming  crop  of  the  next  year  to  induce  them  to  take 
his  present  'crop  off  his  hands  without  any  more  expense 
to  himself.  He  has  heard  the  old  adage  that  "  corpora- 
tions have  no  souls,"  and  in  his  own  mind  he  decides 
that  the  corporations  should  be  .very  grateful  for  that 
fact,  for  it  is  plain  to  him  if  they  had  they  would  long 
before  that  time  have  been  beyond  the  limits  of  the  most 
infinite  plan  of  salvation  that  could  ever  be  devised. 
The  farmer  also  discovers  that  there  are  times  when  the 
wind  blows  in  Dakota.  He  had  fondly  dreamed  that  he 
knew  something  about  the  wind  blowing  before  he  went 
out  there,  but  now  finds  that  he  did  not.  The  winds  of 
that  favored  clime  are  none  of  your  weak,  silly,  puny, 
puffing,  wheezing  affairs  which  the  poor  New  Englanders 
have  become  accustomed  to,  but,  like  that  country  which 
alone  produces  them,  they  are  gigantic,  and  possess  more 
energy  to  the  square  inch  than  is  contained  in  the 
biggest  New  England  wind  that  ever  howled  along  our 
coast.  The  farmer  emerges  from  his  dugout  some 
morning   just   as   daylight   begins    to    shine   down   the 
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stovepipe,  and  finds  that  the  wind  is  blowing  —  a 
strong,  steady  current  of  about  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
"  Whew  !  "  he  shouts  as  he  clings  to  the  friendly  dug- 
out, "  guess  she  can't  last  long  at  this  rate  !  "  and  he 
dives  back  beneath  the  friendly  shelter  to  wait  for  the 
squall  to  pass.  He  does  not  know  whom  he  has  to  deal 
with.  The  wind  had  not  then  begun  to  blow  ;  that  was 
simply  a  note  of  warning,  at  which  an  experienced 
Dakotian  would  have  stretched  out  the  life-lines  around 
his  ranch  and  prepared  for  a  blow.  That  warning  note 
perhaps  lasted  seven  days  and  nights  ;  not  a  moment's 
cessation,  day  and  night,  with  a  steady  display  of  vigor 
quite  remarkable,  the  wind  raced  mirthfully  past  that 
dugout  and  its  wondering  occupants.  Then  it  began  to 
blow.  "Scissors  to  grind!"  muttered  the  wonder- 
stricken  New  Englander,  "  only  hear  it  howl  !  "  And 
then  for  ten  mortal  days  and  nights  it  did  howl  and 
whirl  and  whoop.  Seventy  miles  an  hour  without  a 
break  or  skip,  cutting  like  a  keen  knife,  cold  and  bitter 
from  the  ice-clad  hills  of  British  Columbia,  it  came.  At 
the  end  of  those  ten  days  it  increased  in  power,  and  for 
forty-eight  hours  longer  it  went  like  mad,  —  one  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour,  —  sweeping  everything  before  it. 
The  dugout  shook  in  terror  and  the  stovepipe  flew 
round  in  its  little  hole  up  through  the  roof  as  if  it  too 
were  anxious  to  get  in  out  of  the  wind.  Yes,  there  are 
times  when  the  wind  blows  in  Dakota  ;  but  if  the  farmer 
"  sticks  to  his  text  "  he  gains  ground.     His  cultivated 
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acres  increase  in  number ;  his  stock  multiplies  most  rap- 
idly ;  shade-trees  are  planted,  and  soon  stand  in  stately 
rows  around  the  comfortable  home  which  has  supplanted 
the  old  dugout  ;  his  wife  and  children  begin  to  like  the 
country.  There  are  neighbors,  schools,  and  churches 
now.  His  former  embarrassments  have  been  largely 
removed,  and  he  is  happy. 

One  of  his  old  New  England  neighbors  is  visiting 
him  ;  he  has  shown  him  all  his  possessions,  and  in  true 
Western  style  has  dwelt  upon  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  Northwest.  How  thankful  he  is  that  years  before 
he  had  decided  to  leave  that  desolate  land  of  the  East 
and  go  West.  No  fortune,  however  great,  could  induce 
him  to  return.  They  were  sitting  beneath  the  friendly 
shade  of  a  tree  near  the  door  of  the  mansion.  In  the 
midst  of  this  eulogy  upon  the  advantages  of  the  West, 
to  the  horror  of  all,  a  cyclone  came  waltzing  down  across 
the  range.  It  was  evidently  out  on  a  time  and  there 
was  mischief  in  its  eye.  It  spread  itself  out  over  the 
ranch.  The  wheat  and  corn  went  down  to  destruction 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  shade-trees  were 
crushed  in  a  moment.  The  barn  and  outbuildings  were 
a  mass  of  ruins  ;  cattle  and  horses  went  down  "  in  one 
red  burial  blent."  The  house  went  reeling  over  and 
over  at  a  two-forty  rate  across  the  fields  until  it  totally 
collapsed.  His  wife,  the  companion  of  his  life,  went 
whirling  end  over  end  across  the  fields.  The  children, 
those  precious  cherubs,  were  last  seen  looking  like  small 
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atoms  far  up  in  the  air.  The  farmer  and  his  friend 
picked  themselves  up  three  fourths  of  a  mile  away  from 
where  the  cyclone  struck  them.  His  wife  was  found  on 
a  neighboring  ranch,  and  the  children,  when  found,  were 
scattered  all  over  the  adjoining  counties.  There  are 
some  disadvantages  in  that  country. 

Those  cyclones  are  discouraging  features  in  Western 
life,  and  their  results  are,  to  say  the  least,  depressing. 
His  wife  ever  after  that  has  a  look  of  fear  in  her  eye, 
and  the  children  (dear  little  cherubs  !),  when  they  see  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  will  rush  for  the  cyclone-cellar  and,  like 
the  little  prairie-dogs,  swiftly  disappear  from  view. 

During  the  winters  the  cold  is  intense.  The  snows 
are  not  deep.  This  is  not  through  any  fault  of  nature 
in  not  supplying  them  with  a  sufficient  quantity,  for  lots 
of  snow  falls  there  every  year.  But  the  wind  blows  out 
there.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  me  to  repeat  that 
remark.  "  The  wind  sometimes  blows  in  Dakota."  And 
those  Western  winds  are  exactly  like  every  other  West- 
ern product  —  "  awfully  overdone."  I  suppose  the  wind 
does  n't  have  a  fair  chance  here  in  New  England  ;  we  are 
too  small  ;  there  is  not  territory  enough  ;  no  chance  for 
wind  to  develop  ;  no  opportunity  for  it  to  obtain  a  good 
foothold.  Somehow  it  does  n't  dare  to  swing  around  here, 
for  fear  it  will  swing  off  and  get  out  to  sea,  so  that  we 
New  Englanders  have  never  heard  the  wind  blow.  But 
out  in  the  wheat-lands  of  Dakota  there  is  room.  It  is 
the  earthly  paradise  for  wind    (of  course,  no  personal 
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reflection  is  designed  upon  the  citizens  of  Dakota)  ;  I 
am  speaking  of  nature,  and  once  more  repeat  the  state- 
ment, there  is  room  for  wind  out  there  ;  and  the  winds 
improve  the  opportunity;  and  when  once  they  start, 
look  out  for  the  children's  hair.  They  do  not  pipe  and 
whistle  and  shriek  in  a  feeble  manner  as  they  do  with 
us  in  the  East  when  cramped  and  dying  for  room,  but 
they  roar,  and  whoop,  and  smash,  and  whirl,  and  fly, 
and  roll  themselves  up,  and  spread  themselves  out,  and 
get  over  the  country  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  and  never  let  up  a  particle  for  forty  days  and 
nights. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  there  are  some  disadvan- 
tages even  in  that  delectable  country.  I  merely  mention 
these  things  that  those  who  may  design  entering  the 
wheat-raising  business  need  not  expect  that  they  have 
but  to  move  to  the  West,  and  then  become  rich  and 
happy  within  a  year.  But  notwithstanding  these  appar- 
ent drawbacks,  within  half  a  century  all  those  lands  will 
be  occupied.  Those  plains  will  be  closely  interlaced 
with  rails  of  steel  as  new  railroad  systems  are  developed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  which  are  now  in  their 
virgin  state  will  be  cultivated  and  the  wheat  product  of 
that  famous  Red  River  Valley  will  be  increased  a  thou 
sandfold,  so  that  no  one  need  fear  a  wheat-famine  in 
America  for  the  next  half-century  at  least.  And  to  such 
of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  emigrate  to  these  famous 
wheat-lands  we  say,  if  you  have  courage  and  energy  and 
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tact ;  if  you  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  live  frugally  for 
a  few  years,  and  thus  sacrifice  that  you  may  win,  you 
need  have  no  fear  but  what  you  will  succeed.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  farmers  there  is  improving  each 
year.  Beautiful  houses  are  taking  the  places  of  the  little 
low  cabins ;  commodious  barns  and  stables  are  being 
erected ;  groves  of  shade-trees  are  being  planted  which 
look  thrifty  and  green  ;  fruit-culture  is  being  introduced. 
The  stock  is  increasing  in  quantity  and  improving  very 
much  in  quality.  Other  crops  besides  wheat  are  being 
raised,  so  that  with  a  variety  of  products,  the  failure  of  a 
single  one  will  not  cause  suffering  in  the  farmer's  home. 
The  old  turnpikes  are  being  improved,  new  ones  are 
being  made.  Things  already  begin  to  wear  a  New 
England  look,  and  an  appearance  of  permanence  has 
settled  down  upon  those  communities,  so  that  they  speak 
unto  the  visitor  :  "  We  have  come  to  stay."  The  streams 
and  lakes  all  through  that  region  are  plentifully  stocked 
with  fish,  and  the  most  amateur  angler  is  well  repaid  for 
his  trouble  by  the  ample  catch  that  he  is  almost  certain 
to  secure.  The  woods  are  also  well  stocked  with  game, 
so  that  in  Western  Minnesota  fishing  and  hunting  are  as 
gfood  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  West.  Most 
remarkable  stories  are  told  as  to  the  number  of  fish  and 
the  quantity  of  game  which  a  single  sportsman  often 
secures  in  a  day.  I  did  not  make  a  trial,  so  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  criticize  the  statements  ;  but  as  I  listened 
I  did  not  feel  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  say:  "The 
one  half  has  not  been  told." 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    "  BAD    LANDS  "    OF    DAKOTA. 

HPHE  "  Bad  Lands  "  of  Dakota,  or  Pyramid  Park  (as  it 
has  been  christened  by  the  modern  civilization  which 
has  been  pouring  through  it  for  the  last  few  years  by  the 
way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad) ,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  spectacles  which  greets  the  vision  of  the  traveler 
in  the  Northwest.  Their  location  is  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  For  a  full  hour  the  train  rushed  on  through  these 
famous  lands,  a  truthful  description  of  which  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  most  skilful  artist,  and  to  account  for 
them  is  beyond  the  power  of  your  scribe,  or  any 
other  person  whom  I  have  yet  chanced  to  meet.  I  will, 
therefore,  write  of  them  as  I  saw  and  enjoyed  them  from 
my  seat  on  the  platform  of  the  rear  car  of  our  train 
on  that  sultry  June  afternoon.  As  far  as  my  vision 
could  extend,  I  could  only  see  one  vast  plain,  thickly 
covered  with  mounds  of  nearly  every  size,  form,  and 
height.  I  had  heard  much  of  them,  but  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  what  I  saw.  The  term  "Bad  Lands,"  is 
but  an  imperfect  translation  of  the  name  given  by  the 
early  French  explorers,  who  described  it  as  "  mauvaises 
terres  pour  traverser ."  The  mounds,  or  pyramids,  are 
scattered  in  every  conceivable  order  over  the  plain  —  in 
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lines,  columns,  groups,  platoons,  squadrons,  and  single 
files ;  thick,  thin,  high,  low,  big,  and  small,  like  great 
bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  huge  tub. 
Here  is  one  at  my  right  which  towers  three  hundred  feet 
high  ;  it  is  circular  in  formation,  its  crest  being  in  the  form 
of  a  dome.  Its  nearest  neighbors  are  not  so  lofty  by 
one  half.  A  portion  of  them  are  evidently  patterned 
after  their  great  neighbor,  while  others  differ  entirely  in 
shape.  One  is  like  a  turret  built  on  some  lofty  wall ; 
another  is  square,  with  rounded  corners ;  another  tri- 
angular in  its  structure  —  no  two  alike  in  both  size 
and  form.  Some  are  not  over  ten  feet  high,  and  yet, 
on  account  of  their  symmetrical  proportions,  outdoing 
their  more  commanding  fellows.  They  are  composed  of 
a  substance  which  closely  resembles  red  and  gray  clay. 
They  have  no  vegetation  whatever  on  either  sides  or 
crest,  but  are  painted  in  the  most  artistic  fashions.  The 
gay  colors  so  freely  used  in  their  decorations  are  quite 
bewildering  to  the  vision.  Red,  green,  yellow,  black, 
orange,  and  gray  predominate  ;  but  other  tints  are  freely 
blended,  so  that  these  mounds  are  painted  in  stripes, 
checks,  circles,  and  diamonds,  all  colors  being  frequently 
displayed  on  a  single  mound  of  the  most  diminutive  size. 
From  the  sides  of  these  mounds  can  be  discerned  here 
and  there  either  the  stump  or  trunk  of  what  was  once  a 
gigantic  forest-tree.  These  remaining  relics  are  now 
petrified  stone,  many  of  which  have  rolled  forth  from 
their  place  of  long  concealment  and  are  now  lying   in 
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the  narrow  walks  between  the  hills.  Smoke  rises  in  thin 
columns  from  many  of  these  mounds,  and  frequently  we 
see  the  gleaming  coals  which  shine  forth  to  show  us  that 
the  centre  or  core  of  these  hills  is  but  a  mass  of  fire. 
These  have  been  burning  during  all  the  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  first  white  men  found  them,  and  in  all 
probability  have  not  been  extinguished  since  the  days 
when  the  whole  plain  was  in  the  intense  heat  of  volcanic 
action.  The  fires  which  now  exist  are  consuming  the 
beds  of  coal  which  yet  remain  after  the  wrecks  and  up- 
heavals and  transformations  of  the  unwritten  past. 

Three  hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  westward  is  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  the  mammoth  Hot  Springs  and 
splendid  geysers  are  speaking  of  the  internal  heat  and 
mighty  pressure  which  still  remains.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  there  was  once  a  resemblance 
between  these  two  sections,  and  that  the  splendors  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  were  once  exhibited  on  a  mighty 
scale  near  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  nothing  but  rattlesnakes  and  prairie-dogs 
were  found  in  the  ravines  between  the  hills,  but  the  cow- 
boys have  discovered  that  much  nutritious  grass  grows 
there,  so  that  cattle  and  horses  by  the  thousands  are  now 
roving,  sleek  and  fat,  over  all  that  territory.  To  look 
upon  the  Bad  Lands  alone  is  well  worth  a  trip  across 
the  continent. 

At  the  little  town  of  Medora,  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  Bad  Lands,  we  found  that  now  famous  race,  the 
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"  cowboys,"  in  all  their  original  glory.  This  class,  like 
all  other  Western  productions,  has  been  so  overdone  by 
the  fertile  imagination  of  correspondents  that  there  is 
but  little  resemblance  between  the  cowboy  on  paper  and 
as  you  see  him  in  his  home,  so  that  there  is  a  little  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  at  your  first  introduction  to  this 
hero  of  a  thousand  unfought  battles.  But  your  interest 
increases,  however,  as  your  acquaintance  lengthens,  and 
you  actually  find  within  yourself  a  spirit  of  admiration 
for  the  cowboys,  a  majority  of  whom  are  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  straight  as  an  arrow,  bronzed  as  gypsies, 
clad  in  leather  breeches  trimmed  with  leather  tassels  made 
by  the  Indians,  hair  long,  face  cleanly  shaven,  the  upper 
lip  sporting  a  large  moustache,  flannel  shirt,  breeches 
fastened  by  a  belt  at  the  waist,  within  which  is  space  for 
the  much-used  and  less-needed  revolvers,  the  white  hat 
encircled  with  a  light-colored  leathern  band  with  conspic- 
uous buckle  —  the  whole  making  up  a  figure  quite  as 
gallant  as  that  of  the  early  Spanish  invader  who  first 
landed  upon  our  continent.  Great  wrongs  have  been 
done  to  the  cowboys  by  the  yarns  which  have  for  the  last 
ten  years  filled  the  American  papers.  As  a  whole  they 
are  brave,  honest,  hard-working,  honorable,  kind-hearted 
men.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this, 
but  so  there  are  to  all  rules.  Some  cowboys  steal,  shoot, 
and  cut  throats,  but  men  do  the  same,  and  much  more 
frequently,  in  classic  Boston  and  other  great  centres, 
than  on  the  plains.     In  both  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
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alcohol  is  the  usual  cause  of  such  trouble.  This  poison 
works  the  same  in  all  sections.  When  the  cowboy  comes 
in  from  the  ranch  and  range  to  the  town  and  fills  up  with 
poor  whiskey,  then  look  out.  If  you  have  a  cyclone- 
cellar,  you  had  better  occupy  it,  for  the  most  dangerous 
cyclone  in  the  world  is  a  dozen  drunken  cowboys  tearing 
through  a  town,  yelling  and  shouting  as  they  ride.  The 
conductor  on  our  western-bound  train  pointed  out  to  us 
the  platform  of  the  station  at  Medora  where  but  a  few 
weeks  before  the  conductor  of  an  express-train  found 
himself  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  A  few 
cowboys  were  having  a  racket,  and  when  the  conductor 
stepped  from  the  train  to  the  platform,  he  was  approached 
by  the  ringleader,  who  ordered  him  to  dance,  which  com- 
mand the  official  indignantly  refused  to  obey.  Where- 
upon the  cowboy  drew  a  revolver  and  began  to  discharge 
its  contents  around  the  conductor's  feet,  who  at  once 
began  to  hop  and  skip  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
Thicker  and  faster  flew  the  shot,  higher  and  more  furi- 
ously danced  the  frightened  conductor.  The  moments 
were  passing.  It  was  past  the  time  for  his  train  to  move 
on,  but  whenever  he  undertook  to  slip  on  board,  he  was 
obliged  by  the  revolver-shots  to  resume  the  dancing. 
Assistance  was  telegraphed  for  to  the  next  station,  and 
soon  an  engine  came  with  a  number  of  officers,  who 
arrested  the  offenders,  while  the  conductor  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing.  He  no  longer  runs  on  that  line.  The 
reason  why  he  does  not,  I  am  unable  to  state. 
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While  our  train  was  drawn  up  at  Medora,  one  of  these 
gentlemen  afforded  us  the  finest  specimen  of  horseback- 
riding  that  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  witness.  The  horse 
was  unbroken,  evidently  a  recent  capture  from  the  plains. 
The  fire  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors  was 
flashing  from  his  eyes.  The  rider  was  a  young  man  with 
a  full  cowboy's  equipment,  including  the  lariat.  The 
puffing  engine  almost  threw  the  steed  into  a  frenzy  of 
excitement  as  he  dashed  wildly  away.  Then  for  ten 
minutes  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  mastery,  back  and 
forth,  rearing,  plunging,  kicking,  by  every  means  endeav- 
oring to  dislodge  the  fearless  rider  from  his  seat.  A 
hundred  passengers  looked  on  in  wonder  at  the  remark- 
able spectacle.  Courage  and  skill,  reinforced  by  whip 
ana!  spur,  triumphed,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  with 
reeking  flanks  and  drooping  head,  within  six  feet  of  the 
passing  engine,  the  horse  stood  motionless — conquered, 
while  the  conqueror  sat  gracefully  waving  his  broad 
sombrero  to  the  passing  train. 

These  men  fare  hard,  living  as  they  do  a  wild  roving 
life,  camping  for  weeks  at  a  time  upon  the  range,  guard- 
ing their  stock  from  the  attacks  of  cattle  and  horse- 
thieves  who  frequently  molest  them.  Each  cowboy  is 
a  dead  shot,  and  is  a  terror  to  the  Indians.  One  hun- 
dred of  these  men,  armed  and  permitted  to  march  and 
fight  in  their  own  way,  would  be  much  more  effective 
in  an  Indian  war  than  any  one  thousand  troops  in  the 
United  States  service. 
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Our  train  passes  rapidly  on  from  Medora  to  the 
Yellowstone  country,  where  nearly  every  square  league 
has  been  made  famous  by  some  battle  fought  by  the 
white  men  and  the  Indians.  At  Custer  Station,  on  the 
Yellowstone  River,  we  were  only  fifty  miles  from  the 
bloody  battlefield  on  the  Little  Horn  River,  where,  on 
June  25,  1876,  General  Custer  and  his  entire  command 
of  three  hundred  men  were  massacred  by  the  Indian 
warriors.  There  has  been  a  monument  erected  where 
Custer  fell,  and  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  marks  the 
spot  where  each  gallant  soldier  gave  up  his  life.  Fort 
Custer,  with  several  hundred  soldiers,  is  located  near  the 
battlefield.  The  Crow  Indian  Agency  is  also  in  close 
proximity.  The  Indians  were  quite  plentifully  scattered 
in  every  station,  and  a  dirty-looking  crowd  they  were. 
Through  gorges,  canons,  tunnels,  and  along  the  precip- 
itous bank  of  the  Yellowstone  our  train  made  its  way 
to  Livingstone,  one  thousand  miles  west  of  St.  Paul, 
which  place  was  our  point  of  departure  for  the  famous 
Yellowstone  Park.  At  the  depot  in  Livingstone  we 
exchanged  forty  dollars  for  "  a  five  days'  ticket,"  which 
ticket  was  to  cover  all  transportation  and  hotel  expenses 
for  five  days  in  the  National  Park,  returning  us  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  Livingstone.  Our  route  lay  directly 
up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  A 
branch  railroad  has  been  constructed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  Cinabar,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Living- 
stone.    It  was  two  o'clock  on  a  beautiful  June  afternoon 
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•when  we  bade  farewell  to  the  main  line  of  railway  and 
started  forth  from  Livingstone  to  Cinabar.  On  our  left 
is  the  Yellowstone  River,  which  is  of  itself  quite  a  curi- 
osity, from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
nearly  as  large  at  this  point  as  it 
is  when  it  pours  from  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake  many  miles  above. 
Whether  the  water  escapes  from 
the  river's  bed  by  some  unseen 
channel,  or  is  worn  away  by  the 
dashings  upon  the  rocks,  the 
deponent  doth  not  say.  The 
valley  through  which  we  rode  was 
some  four  or  five  miles  wide,  rich 
in  its  agricultural  resources,  and 
beautiful  in  its  appearance ;  by 
some  it  has  been  most  appropri- 
ately named,  "  Paradise  Valley." 
Thousands  of  horses  and  cattle, 
sleek  and  fat,  were  nibbling  in 
the  sweet  green  grass  as  our 
train  passed  by.  On  our  left,  far 
up  and  beyond  the  river,  towered 
a  range  of  mountains,  their  peaks 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  eternal 
ice,  while  the  canons  between  them  contained  huge  drifts 
of  snow.  On  our  right  was  another  range  of  hills,  bald, 
ru&g"ed'  and  frowning  upon  us,  as  if  they  considered  our 
visit  an  invasion  of  their  sacred  seclusion. 
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Cinabar  was  soon  reached,  where  we  exchanged  the 
railway-car  for  the  famous  Western  coach.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  "  Charley,"  a  large- 
sized,  full-bearded  man,  who, 
from  an  experience  of  thirty 
years'  staging  in  the  great  West, 
thoroughly  understands  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  business.  He 
handled  the  ribbons  over  his  six 
horses  in  a  manner  so  skilful  that 
I  found  myself  almost  envying 
his  ability.  I  sat  on  the  box 
beside  him,  and  was  shown  many 
of  the  points  of  interest.  Before 
the  stage  left  Cinabar,  Charley  re- 
marked :  "  There  is  the  '  Devil's 
Slide.'  "  I  looked  away  up  to  the 
right  not  far  from  where  Electric 
Peak  looked  down  upon  us  from 
its  altitude  of  eleven  thousand 
feet,  and  there  I  saw  two  walls 
of  stone  extending  down  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  running  parallel 
with  each  other  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile.  These  walls  were 
some  twenty  feet  thick,  with  smooth  perpendicular  sides, 
and  rose  to  a  height  varying  from  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  feet.     The  space  between  these  massive  walls 
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was  some  thirty  rods  wide,  and  it  was  down  this  steep 
smooth  avenue,  it  is  supposed  (I  infer  from  the  name), 
that  his  Satanic  Majesty  once  indulged  in  the  sport  of 
coasting. 

From  Livingstone  we  journeyed  due  south.  After 
leaving  Cinabar,  we  soon  reached  the  little  town  of 
.Gardiner,  named,  I  presume,  from  the  Gardiner  River, 
which  here  joins  the  Yellowstone.  Near  this  town  we 
crossed  its  northern  line  and  entered  the  great  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Some  facts  in  relation  to  this  now  famous 
locality  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers.  The  Yellow- 
stone Park  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  gigantic  peaks  form 
a  mighty  rampart  around  it.  The  streams  of  water 
which  flow  through  the  park  are  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Colorado  Rivers.  The  territory 
which  it  embraces  was  taken  from  western  Wyoming, 
southern  Montana,  and  eastern  Idaho.  Its  extent  is 
fifty-five  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west,  and  sixty-five 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  This  was  set  apart 
by  Congress  in  1872  as  a  National  Park.  The  lowest 
elevation  within  the  park  is  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  while  the  highest  peaks  range  from  nine  thou- 
sand to  twelve  thousand  feet  high.  Within  the  park  the 
nights  are  cool  and  seldom  free  from  frost.  During  the 
summer  the  days  are  delightful  and  especially  adapted  to 
the  pleasure-seeker.  The  government  permits  no  game 
to  be  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  park.     If  this  law 
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continues  to  be  faithfully  enforced,  it  will  be  but  a  few 
years  before  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  other  game  will  fill  its 
forest  to  overflowing.  A  small  corps  of  competent 
officials  are  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  government 
appropriations  of  money  (which  thus  far  have  been  far 
too  small),  which  have  been  made  by  Congress  to  con- 
struct roads  and  make  other  improvements  within  the 
park.  It  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  for  Congress  to 
immediately  expend  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  these 
much-needed  improvements.  The  park  is  already  visited 
each  year  by  thousands  of  tourists ;  and,  to  illustrate 
how  cosmopolitan  these  visits  are,  on  the  hotel  record  at 
the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  where  I  registered  my  name 
with  less  then  twenty  fellow-pilgrims,  I  saw  that  they 
represented  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  Oregon,  Idaho ;  also  England,  India,  South 
America,  and  Germany. 

From  Gardiner  City  our  coach  rolled  rapidly  through 
the  canon  of  the  Gardiner  River.  Steep,  rugged  walls 
rose  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  way.  Massive  cliffs  five 
hundred  feet  above  us  were  overhanging  the  road  and 
filling  our  minds  with  fear  as  we  contemplated  the  result 
that  would  follow  if  one  of  them  should  topple  down 
upon  us.  Our  driver  pointed  out  to  us  an  eagle's  nest 
far  up  on  a  great  cliff.  The  "  Old  Indian's  Face,"  carved 
upon  the  solid  rock  and  of  heroic  size,  was  also  shown 
us.     The   six   horses  were   trotting   sharply   along    the 
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narrow  pike,  when  there  was  a  sudden  rustle  and  noise 
down  the  mountain-side,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  arose 
from  the  pike  close  beside  our  leaders,  which  imme- 
diately reared  and  plunged  in  great  fright. 

"  What  is  that?"  I  asked  in  terror. 

"  Only  a  chunk  of  the  scenery  that  has  fallen  from  the 
cliff,"  carelessly  replied  the  driver,  as  the  coach-wheels 
smashed  over  a  rock  some  two  feet  square  that  was  then 
lying  in  the  track.  "  Yonder,"  said  the  driver,  pointing 
to  his  left,  "  is  the  place  where  you  can  catch  a  fish  from 
the  Gardiner  River,  and,  without  moving  from  your 
tracks,  swing  him  into  a  hot  spring  and  boil  him.  And, 
by  the  way,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  a  good  story  to  be 
told  about  that.  Three  years  ago  this  summer  a  lady 
came  here  from  New  York  City.  She  went  down  there 
to  fish  and  sat  upon  that  rock.  In  a  few  moments  she 
caught  a  fine  trout  and,  without  rising  from  her  seat, 
cooked  it  in  the  boiling  spring.  When  she  returned  to 
New  York  she  told  the  story  to  her  friends,  and  the 
following  summer  one  of  her  lady  friends  came  out  here. 
When  she  reached  the  hotel  above  here,  she  went 
immediately  to  see  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  proprietor  of  the 
stage  line,  and  told  him  of  her  friend's  experience  and 
informed  him  that  she  had  journeyed  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  for  the  express  purpose  of  repeating  the  act  of  her 
friend,  and  could  he  assist  her  ?  Mr.  Wakefield  is  very 
much  of  a  gentleman,  and  of  course  he  could  aid  her. 
He  would  order  a  hack  and  convey  her  that  very  hour  to 
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the  same  rock  and  spring  where  her  friend  had  caught 
and  cooked  the  fish.  The  lady  smiled  her  gratitude,  and 
the  gallant  proprietor  of  the  transportation  line  ordered 
his  most  nobby  coach,  and  in  company  with  the  New 
York  lady  and  several  friends  whom  he  invited  to  share 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  they  rode  to  the  Gardiner  River. 
'  This  is  the  place  ! '  cried  Mr.  Wakefield.  '  Now  you  sit 
down  upon  this  rock,  and  throw  your  hook  in  there. 
You  will  catch  a  fish  in  a  moment.  Then  throw  him  in 
this  spring,  where  the  water  is  boiling  hot.'  The  lady 
obeyed,  her  face  being  radiant  with  expectation.  The 
other  members  of  the  party  looked  on  in  lively  interest, 
the  proprietor  dwelling  with  much  enthusiasm  upon  the 
wonderful  hot  spring ;  and  bending  down  over  it,  he, 
with  the  greatest  caution,  touched  his  finger  to  the  water. 
But  a  look  of  blank  consternation  immediately  seized  his 
features.  The  water  was  —  icy  cold.  He  undertook  to 
explain.  But  that  New  York  lady,  with  that  degree  of 
charity  for  which  many  persons  are  distinguished,  arose 
from  her  seat  and  remarked :  '  It  is  about  as  I  expected.' 
The  gentleman  confessed  afterward  that  he  would  gladly 
have  given  five  thousand  dollars  to  have  been  out  of  the 
dilemma.  The  party  rode  back  in  silence  to  the  hotel. 
There  Mr.  Wakefield  made  known  his  strange  discovery, 
when  an  old  trapper  and  explorer  who  was  present  re- 
marked with  a  sneer :  '  Oh,  you  are  a  tenderfoot  and  went 
to  the  wrong  spring.'  A  wager  was  immediately  made 
as  to  which  was  right,  and  they  both  repaired  to  the 
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spring.  '  Thar  she  is,'  said  the  trapper,  and,  confident 
that  he  was  about  to  win  the  wager,  he  put  his  hand  to 
the  water.  It  was  cold !  The  old  man  arose  with  a  look 
of  disgust  upon  his  features;  his  only  remark  was:  'It 
is  time  for  me  to  quit  the  territory,'  and  he  went." 

While  the  driver  was  telling  the  above  story,  we  were 
climbing  the  steep  hill,  rolling  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Evarts.  Another  steep  ascent,  and  the  horses  dashed 
across  a  small  level  plain,  and  we  halted  at  the  veranda 
of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  which  has  the 
finest  accommodations  for  five  hundred  guests.  This 
hotel,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  located  at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  at  an  altitude  of  over  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  springs  are  over  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  Gardiner  River,  into  which  their  waters 
flow.  These  springs  are  directly  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  as  they  rise  in  terraces  one  beyond  the  other,  a  fine 
view  can  be  obtained  from  the  veranda. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  sallied  forth  to  look 
at  these  marvelous  springs.  As  we  passed  over  the 
level  plain  in  front  of  the  hotel,  we  saw  many  deep, 
cavern-like  pits,  which  were  formerly  boiling  springs. 
The  earth  beneath  our  feet  was  composed  of  the  peculiar 
gray-colored  formations  made  by  the  overflowing  springs. 
The  first  terrace  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  quite 
five  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  quite  destitute  of  any 
vegetable  growth.  A  great  cloud  of  white  steam  is  con- 
stantly arising  from  its  crest,  while    the    boiling  waters 
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flow  swiftly  forth,  running  down  over  the  white  terrace, 
and  staining  it  with  many  beautiful  colors  in  its  passage. 
There  are  four  terraces,  each  crowned  with  its  springs  of 
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boiling  water,  ranging  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.     The  water  in  a  large  majority  of  these  is  as 
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clear  as  crystal,  and,  as  you  stand  by  the  edge  of  the 
spring,  you  can  look  down  fifty  feet  or  more  within  its 
boiling  depths.  Some  are  tinctured  strongly  with  sul- 
phur ;  others  with  lime  and  chalk.  Any  metallic  sub- 
stance placed  under  the  water  of  the  latter  will,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  be  thickly  coated  with  a  white 
lime  formation  solid  as  rock.  Upon  the  upper  terrace, 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  hotel,  is  a  small  lake,  a  hun- 
dred yards  long  by  thirty  wide,  where  one  may  enjoy 
a  delicious  bath.  The  water  in  one  end  of  the  lake  is 
boiling  hot ;  in  the  other  it  is  icy  cold.  Any  degree  of 
temperature  can  be  found  in  the  space  between.  Up  on 
these  terraces  amid  the  hissing  steam,  the  boiling  water 
which  flows  downward  in  a  thousand  streams,  the  beau- 
tiful caves  and  magnificent  formations  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, one  is  almost  lost  in  bewilderment  and  wonder.  It 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  quite  easy  to  imagine 
that  one  had  awakened  in  a  new  world,  were  it  not  for 
indications  of  the  old  familiar  civilization  which  meet  you 
at  every  turn  in  the  form  of  notices  printed  on  boards  in 
great  black  letters :  "Do  not  wralk  on  the  formations;" 
"Gather  no  specimens;"  "Write  no  names."  At  the 
foot  of  the  springs,  not  far  from  the  hotel,  rises  a  shaft 
fifty  feet  high  and  twenty  in  diameter  at  its  base  ;  it  is 
the  cone  of  an  extinct  geyser.  It  is  composed  of  over- 
lapping layers  of  sediment,  and  was  built  up  by  the 
overflowing  waters  from  its  top.  It  is  named  "  Liberty 
Cap."     A  hundred  yards  farther  west  is  a  similar  cone, 
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though  smaller  in  size,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Giant's 
Thumb." 

The  deposits,  which  result  from  evaporation  at  the 
margin  of  each  basin,  are  exquisite  in  form  and  color. 
The  edges  are  fretted  with  a  light  delicate  frostwork,  and 
the  outside  of  each  bowl  is  adorned  with  a  honeycomb 
pattern,  while  the  spaces  between  the  curves  are  often 
filled  with  glistening .  stalactites.  The  coating  of  the 
sides  of  the  basins  takes  on  every  tint  and  shade  ;  rich 
cream  and  salmon  colors  are  preferred,  however.  These 
deepen  into  red,  brown,  green,  and  yellow.  The  crust 
between  the  springs  is  rather  treacherous,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  among  them  without  soaking  the  shoes  in 
hot  water.  Around  the  hottest  of  the  pools  in  many 
cases  there  are  strung  along  the  rim,  like  beautiful 
beads  on  a  necklace,  a  row  of  nodules  as  large  as  hazel- 
nuts and  as  hard  as  adamant.  In  many  places  you  can 
hear  the  rush  and  gurgle  of  water  beneath  the  crust 
upon  which  you  stand.  I  saw  one  crevice  a  foot  wide 
and  over  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  the  whole  extent  of 
which  you  can  trace  the  stream  of  boiling  water  below. 
Wonderful  Mammoth  Springs  —  so  far  beyond  my  most 
ardent  expectations  !  And  yet  I  shall  find  before  these 
five  days  pass  that  thou  art  but  the  doorway  through 
which  we  pass  to  the  unrivaled  wonders  beyond. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

YELLOWSTONE    PARK. 

/^~\UR  means  of  locomotion  from  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  Hotel  was  to  be  "  two  four-horse  stages." 
One  was  a  magnificent  team  of  grays,  driven  by  a  knight 
of  the  ribbons  who  had  won  his  spurs  from  long  years  of 
service  in  California  on  the  "great  Yosemite  routei" 
The  other  team  was  made  up  of  four  fine  bays,  with  a 
driver  who  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  made  the 
canons  of  Montana  echo  with  his  prancing  steeds  and 
the  sharp  clang  of  his  coach-wheels.  The  hand  of  neither 
had  lost  its  cunning,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  that 
we  were  so  fortunate  in  being  thus  provided  for  in  our 
forthcoming  ride  through  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Our 
party  was  composed  of  ten  persons,  each  of  whom  was  a 
person  of  such  importance  during  that  famous  ride  that 
he  deserves  an  introduction  to  my  readers.  First  and 
foremost  shall  be  introduced  a  gentleman  and  lady  from 
Jersey  City ;  and  as  the  former  was  a  representative  law- 
yer, we  christened  him  "Jersey."  His  wife,  a  lady  of 
rare  intelligence,  combined  with  her  husband  in  doing  all 
in  her  power  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  company. 
Their  cheerful  words  and  pleasant  smiles  will  long  be 
remembered.     Next  in  my  list,  but  not  second  in  impor- 
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tance,  were  a  gentleman  and   lady  from   Los   Angeles, 
California.     The    former    had    explored,    hunted,    and 
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camped  upon  the  mountains  and  plains  of  the    Pacific 
Coast.     His  experience  in  shooting  deer,  elk,  and  bears, 
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related  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  would  always  bring  an 
inspiration  of  excitement  and  pleasure  in  the  most  tedious 
hour  of  our  ride.  His  wife  was  an  artist,  who  had  visited 
all  the  points  of  interest  in  the  Southwest,  and  possessed 
fine  powers  of  description.  The  splendors  of  the  Yo- 
semite  and  other  famous  places  were  painted  in  words 
of  rare  selection  for  our  edification  and  comfort.  Next 
was  a  young  English  gentleman,  who,  with  his  sister,  was 
making  a  tour  of  America.  Genial,  cultured,  devoted  to 
each  other,  and  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  party,  their  presence  was  a  benediction 
to  all. 

Six  of  our  party  are  thus  introduced  and  vouched  for. 
The  remaining  four  demand  attention  largely  because 
on  this  occasion,  at  least,  they  were  in  good  society. 
Number  one  of  this  unpromising  quartette  was  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  a  Chilian  by  adoption,  a  silver-miner 
by  profession,  and  a  gentleman  by  instinct.  The  great 
treasures  of  his  mines  and  the  greater  treasures  of  his 
family  were  located  in  Chili,  South  America.  This  gen- 
tleman was  so  loyal  to  that  South  American  republic, 
and  had  so  large  a  faith  in  its  future,  that  we  immedi- 
ately called  him  "  Chili"  —  a  name  which  he  was  proud 
to  wear,  but  which  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  produced  a 
very  amusing  mistake.  It  was  at  the  Lower  t  Geyser 
Basin,  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the  night.  It  was  a 
trifle  damp  and  cold.  While  we  were  registering  our 
names,    the   landlord   heard   us   address   our   friend    as 
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"  Chili."  He  misunderstood  the  term,  and,  thinking  that 
the  gentleman  was  actually  suffering  with  the  cold,  took 
it  upon  himself  to  relieve  him  if  possible.  So  when 
"Chili"  was  ushered  to  his  room,  he  found  it  to  be  a 
small  one  directly  over  the  kitchen.  A  red-hot  stove- 
pipe passed  up  directly  through  the  room,  the  thermome- 
ter in  the  room  at  that  time  marking  about  175  degrees  in 
the  shade.  Poor  "  Chili" !  The  host  had  indeed  tendered 
him  a  warm  reception.  Number  two  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  almost  a  New  Englander.  Connecticut  blood  had  for 
generations  flowed  in  the  veins  of  his  ancestors.  His 
father  had  gone  as  a  missionary  to  a  foreign  country,  and 
while  there  toiling  in  the  Master's  service,  this  son  was 
born.  When  quite  young  he  returned  to  America, 
located  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  has  worked  his  way  up- 
ward to  a  partnership  in  one  of  Cincinnati's  largest  busi- 
ness firms.  There  was  so  much  energy  and  good  sense  in 
his  make-up,  that  we  insisted  upon  calling  him  "  Conn  " 
—  an  arrangement  which  was  quite  satisfactory  to  him. 
His  health  had  been  impaired  by  close  application  to  his 
business,  and  he  was  now  endeavoring  to  regain  that 
greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings.  From  the  Yellowstone 
he  was  to  journey  to  distant  Australia.  May  his  mission 
be  crowned  with  success !  Number  three  (the  traveling- 
companion  of  number  two)  was  a  genuine  son  of  the 
Buckeye  State.  Of  course  no  other  name  than  that  of 
"  Ohio"  would  satisfy  him.  He  was  the  central  light  of 
our  party  —  an  acknowledged  authority  on  all  questions 
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of  dispute.  He  had  read  all  the  current  literature, 
traveled  extensively  in  America  and  Europe,  possessed 
a  fine  memory,  was  an  excellent  conversationalist,  good- 
natured,  with  a  fund  of  sparkling  wit,  that  flowed  forth 
as  naturally  as  either  of  the  great  springs  we  visited,  to 
amuse,  interest,  and  instruct  his  companions.  He  was  a 
Congregationalist  in  theology,  a  republican  in  politics, 
and  a  merchant  by  profession.  Cincinnati  is  to  him  the 
most  beautiful  city  on  the  globe.  I  long  to  pull  that 
latch-string  on  Walnut  Hills,  and  greet  number  three 
once  again.  Fortunate  indeed  will  be  the  Buckeye  lass 
who  captures  this  prize.  I  limit  the  field  to  Ohio,  for  a 
man  with  a  loyalty  so  intense  for  his  mother-State  would 
disdain  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  to  go  beyond 
its  limits,  no  matter  how  much  superior  the  attractions 
might  be.  Last,  and  least  of  all,  was  a  man  whom  they 
termed  "  Maine,"  whose  society  was  kindly  endured, 
whose  mistakes  were  overlooked,  and  who  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  his  fellow-pilgrims  for  their  large  kindness  and 
patient  forbearance. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  from  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  like  nearly  all  summer  mornings  in  that 
altitude,  was  cloudless,  and  the  dark-blue  sky  never 
looked  half  so  lovely  as  when  at  seven  o'clock  the  drivers 
shouted  "  All  aboard !  "  and  our  party  of  ten  climbed  to 
their  seats.  In  our  front  were  the  lofty  terraces  of  the 
Hot  Springs,  on  our  left  was  the  Gardiner  River  with 
Mount  Evarts  looming  up  beyond  it,  while  upon  our  right 
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and  in  our  front,  Electric  Peak,  Mount  Holmes,  and  Bun- 
son's  Peak  thrust  their  snowy  caps  with  audacious  bold- 
ness through  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Landlords,  agents, 
clerks,  porters,  tourists,  all  stood  upon  the  veranda  to 
shake  hands  and  wish  us  a  pleasant  journey.  The  long 
whiplash  cleft  the  clear  air  and  came  down  with  a  pistol- 
like report  upon  the  ear  of  the  careless  leader,  and  eight 
horses  sprang  with  impatient  stride  along  the  great  pike, 
while  ten  passengers  leaned  back  in  their  seats  and 
laughed  loudly  in  anticipation  of  the  great  treat  that  was 
in  store  for  them. 

My  seat  during  this  ride  was  beside  Harris,  the  Mon- 
tana driver,  and  from  that  elevated  position  I  will 
endeavor  to  point  out  to  the  reader  some  of  the  most 
interesting  objects.  The  hotel  which  we  had  just  left  is 
6,500  feet  above  sea-level,  but  we  immediately  began  to 
climb  to  a  greater  altitude,  and  soon  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  getting  up  in  the  world.  We  were 
following  up  the  canon  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Gardiner 
River,  which  stream  foamed  and  boiled  over  the  rocks  at 
our  left.  Beyond  the  stream  Bunson's  Peak  looked  down 
upon  us  from  his  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  and  from 
beneath  his  white  crown  smiled  a  cheerful  "  Good- morn- 
ing ;  "  on  our  right  was  a  long  high  reef  of  white  rocks 
called  Sheep-eater's  Cliff,  named  from  the  tribe  of 
Indians  who  once  inhabited  the  country  beyond  them. 
Four  miles  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  we  entered 
the  "  Golden  Gate,"  a  point  where  the  south  fork  of  the 
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Gardiner  had  cut  a  narrow  passage  through  the  great 
mountain-chain.  Into  this  narrow  canon  we  rode  ;  Bun- 
son's  Peak  with  its  overhanging  cliffs  over  one  thousand 
feet  above  us  on  one  side,  and  a  great  rocky  wall  piled 
up  eight  hundred  feet  on  the  other.  A  shelf  has  been 
cut  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain-wall  which  serves  as 
a  road,  and  by  a  skilfully  constructed  trestlework  we 
were  enabled  to  ride  up  through  the  canon,  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  admire  the  river  as  it  laughingly  takes 
a  perpendicular  plunge  of  fifty  feet  down  over  the  rocks. 
We  then  rode  upon  a  broad  open  plain.  Swan  Lake 
on  our  right  glimmered  like  molten  silver  in  the  bright 
sunlight.  Just  beyond,  and  but  a  few  feet  above,  were 
the  big  sprawling  mountains  covered  with  snow.  There 
in  July  you  can  gather  the  most  beautiful  flowers  with 
one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  scrape  up  snow  in  the 
other.  Extremes  touch  each  other  frequently  in  that 
country.  As  we  comprehended  that  we  were  riding 
upon  a  level  with  the  snow  and  ice  upon  a  sultry  sum- 
mer's day,  we  held  our  heads  correspondingly  erect. 

We  forded  the  Indian  Creek,  passed  Willow  Park,  and 
entered  a  thick  pine  forest.  Old  Montana,  pointing  to 
the  tree,  remarked:  "  Thar 's  the  frontiersman's  com- 
pass ; "  but  a  clear,  close  look  on  our  part  failed  to  reveal 
to  us  any  such  instrument.  Then  followed  the  explanation. 
The  south  side  of  the  tree  being  nearest  to  the  sun  was 
burned  nearly  black,  while  the  opposite  side  remained 
its    natural   color  —  gray.     "Soda   Springs,"  so  called, 
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boiled  out  from  a  little  hill  beside  the  road.  We  tasted 
its  waters,  and  voted  that  it  could  as  appropriately  be 
called  anything  else  as  "  soda."  Then  we  halted  for  a 
moment  beside  Beaver  Lake.  Far  out  in  the  water 
we  saw  a  large  but  dilapidated  and  deserted  beaver  man- 
sion, while  long  lines  of  log-dams  could  easily  be  traced 
across  the  lake.  Scores  of  stumps  were  visible  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  showing  the  prints  of  the  teeth 
of  these  industrious  workmen.  Obsidian  Cliffs,  1,000 
feet  long  and  250  feet  high,  rise  in  marvelous  beauty 
upon  the  left  of  the  road  near  Beaver  Lake.  This  moun- 
tain, composed  of  volcanic  glass,  glistens  beautifully  in 
the  sunlight.  Great  streaks  of  red  and  yellow  enter  into 
its  composition,  and  thus  relieve  the  monotony  of  black. 
Large  blocks  have  at  some  time  become  detached  from 
the  mountain  and  are  heaped  together  at  its  base.  The 
turnpike  has  been  constructed  through  these  blocks, 
and  we  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  riding  for  one  fourth  of  a 
mile  over  a  solid  roadbed  of  pounded  broken  glass. 
The  Indians  used  to  use  this  glass  for  arrowheads  to 
shoot  the  white  people  with,  before  the  days  when  our 
government  gave  them  Winchester  rifles  with  which  to 
do  the  same  work.  What  Indian  will  dare  to  say  that 
"these  latter  days  are  not  better  than   the  former"? 

At  noon  we  reached  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  the 
first  name  being  given  in  honor  of  General  Norris,  one 
of  its  earliest  explorers.  The  hotel  at  this  point  has  the 
highest  site  of  any  in  the  park — 7,500  feet.     Here  we 
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found  hot  springs  and  geysers  in  such  profusion  that  we 
were  bewildered  with  their  array.  These  are  evidently 
the  oldest  geysers  within  the  park,  and  age  has  served 
to  tame  their  fiery  impulses  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
of  them  are  at  the  present 
time  in  an  inactive  state. 
The  whole  basin  is  liter- 
ally packed  with  boiling 
springs — paint-pots,  chalk- 
pits, mud-pools,  and  frying- 
pans,  all  of  which  boil, 
bubble,  steam,  spout,  groan, 
and  frizzle  in  the  most 
approved  manner.  "  Old 
Steamboat  Vent "  is  a  hole 
through  which  clouds  of 
steam  emerge  at  regular 
intervals  of  about  twenty 
times  each  minute,  with  a 
puffing  noise  so  loud  that  it 
is  easily  heard  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  away,  sounding  as  if 
a  great  ocean-steamer  was 
at  her  wharf  blowing  off 
steam.  We  saw  but  few  geysers  in  operation  here,  and 
as  the  larger  geysers  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Upper 
Basin,  we  paid  special  attention  in  the  Lower  Basin 
to  the  springs,    the  contents  of  which    were    found   to 
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be  of  every  degree  of  consistency,  from  the  limpid 
water,  clear  as  crystal,  to  mud  and  paint  so  thick  that 
it  could  scarcely  boil.  Black,  red,  gray,  and  yellow 
were  the  predominating  colors.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  springs  is  known  as  the  Emerald  Pool,  the 
waters  of  which  have  the  bluish-green  tint  of  a  beryl.  A 
little  way  beyond  this  spring,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
is  a  geyser  known  as  the  "  Minute-man,"  which  once  in 
sixty  seconds  boldly  spurts  a  stream  of  water  thirty  feet 
high  through  an  orifice  in  the  rock  about  seven  inches  in 
diameter.  "  Old  Monarch"  is  not  far  away,  and  he  once 
each  twenty-four  hours  throws  a  stream  of  water  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 
This  eruption  continues  twenty  minutes,  and  the  flow  of 
water  is  immense.  Near  by  the  "  Monarch "  is  the 
"Fearless;  "  which  is  inferior  to  its  neighbor  in  size,  but 
it  makes  amends  for  that  in  throwing  out  water  so  dark- 
green  in  its  color  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
geysers  in  the  park.  Some  of  the  geysers  in  Norris 
Basin  are  becoming  less  powerful  each  year,  and  will 
soon  become  extinct.  Others,  however,  are  increasing 
in  power,  and  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  the  Upper  Basin 
within  a  few  years. 

After  leaving  the  Norris  Basin,  we  soon  crossed  Elk 
Park,  a  beautiful  meadow  five  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  As  we  crossed  the 
meadow  to  enter  Gibbon  Canon  beyond,  great  spiral 
columns  of  steam  were  rising  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
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indicating  to  us  the  location  of  the  Gibbon  Paint-pot 
Basin  and  the  Monument  Geyser  Basin,  where  some 
very  wonderful  paint-pots  and  geysers  are  to  be  seen. 
Our  coach  soon  entered  the  great  canon  named  from 
the  Gibbon  River,  which  flows  through  it.  The  scenery 
was  romantic  beyond  description  —  the  overhanging 
walls  of  rock  towering  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
canon,  and  the  coaches  dashing  over  the  pike  beside  the 
swiftly-rushing  river.  The  walls  in  some  places  rise  to 
a  height  of  2,000  feet  above  the  road,  which  runs  at  one 
point  on  the  very  verge  of  the  bank  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  river.  Four  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the 
canon  we  came  to  Gibbon  Falls,  where  the  river  pitches 
eighty  feet  in  a  most  reckless  manner  over  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  falls,  it 
was  necessary  to  descend  one  thousand  feet  over  the 
steep  bank  on  our  right.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that 
the  other  members  of  our  party  decided  not  to  make  the 
descent,  but  anxious  to  obtain  my  "  money's  worth,"  I 
went  down  alone.  The  steep  bank  was  covered  with 
pine-trees,  and  the  spills  fallen  from  the  trees  caused  the 
bluff  to  be  nearly  as  slippery  as  it  would  have  been  with 
a  coat  of  ice.  I  clung  to  the  small  trees  and  brush  as  I 
slipped  downward,  and  by  skilful  tacking  here  and  there, 
the  descent  was  made  ;  and  as  a  reward  for  my  effort,  I 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  where  the  enormous  quantity 
of  water  plunged  over  the  falls  and  upon  the  rocky  bed 
of  the  river.      Clouds    of  white    spray  were    suspended 
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above  the  place  where  I  stood,  and  the  sun,  sinking 
rapidly  down  the  western  sky,  painted  a  beautiful  rain- 
bow over  my  head.  The  climbing  up  was  much  more 
difficult  than  the  getting  down.  For  thirty  minutes,  at 
least,  I  pulled  myself  upward  as  best  I  could  before  I 
reached  the  turnpike.  I  sat  down  to  rest  before  the 
ascent  was  completed.  Several  round  bowlders  were 
around  me.  I  managed  to  loosen  one  from  the  soil, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  barrel,  and  started  it  on 
its  journey  down  the  canon.  For  five  hundred  feet  it 
rolled  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  gaining  velocity 
as  it  went.  After  coming  in  contact  with  trees,  but 
gliding  to  right  and  left,  it  would  dash  on  until  it 
reached  a  point  where  there  was  a  sheer  fall  of  five 
hundred  feet,  when  it  would  seem  to  hesitate  an  instant 
on  the  very  brink,  and  then  plunge  out  twenty  feet  in 
mid-air  and  crash  downward  to  the  river,  causing  the 
deep  canon  to  reecho  with  the  force  of  its  fall.  I 
rolled  a  dozen  of  these  fellows  down,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  desist  from  my  amusement,  as  my  compan- 
ions were  calling  loudly  for  me  to  return,  as  they  had 
been  savagely  attacked  by  —  mosquitoes. 

Our  coaches  hastened  on.  They  soon  crossed  Canon 
Creek,  and  for  an  hour  our  horses  pulled  through  a 
great  forest  of  pine  and  fir,  up-hill  and  down,  on  a 
round  trot,  passing  a  large  force  of  men  who  were  at 
work  on  the  road,  and  another  squad  who  were  erecting 
telephone-lines  to  connect  all  the  hotels  within  the  park. 
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At  five  o'clock  p.m.  we  dashed  out  into  an  open  field, 
forded  a  branch  of  the  Madison  River,  and  halted  at  a  hotel 
where  we  were  to  tarry  for  the  night  two  miles  below 
the  famous  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 

We  were  expecting  a  day  of  exciting  interest,  and  at 
an  early  hour  were  ready  for  a  start.  The  forenoon  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Lower  Basin,  A  ride  of  two  miles 
from  the  hotel  brought  us  to  its  most  famous  collection 
of  geysers,  hot-springs,  mud,  and  paint-pots.  The  basin 
itself  extends  several  miles  in  either  direction  and  con- 
tains many  groups  of  geysers  and  springs,  but  a  brief 
description  of  two  of  these  groups  must  suffice.  The 
first  group  is  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  treeless  plain. 
The  ground  over  which  we  rode  was  but  a  formation 
made  from  the  deposits  of  the  boiling  springs.  This 
rang  out  hollow  beneath  the  horses'  tread.  The  Foun- 
tain Geyser  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  basin. 
Our  carriage  halted  within  twenty  feet  of  its  edge.  It 
looked  like  a  spring.  Circular  in  form  and  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  its  rim  was  some  four  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding formation.  We  could  look  down  within  its 
walls  for  fifty  feet ;  it  was  simply  a  great  boiling, 
bubbling  spring.  "  I  think,"  said  old  Montana,  "  she 
will  go  off  in  thirty  minutes."  Of  course  we  were  all 
willing  to  stop,  and  anxiously  watched  for  further  devel- 
opments. Twenty  minutes  passed  and  there  was  no 
visible  change.  Then  the  boiling  became  gradually 
more  furious    and  the  water  rushed  out   over   the    rim 
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of  the  spring.  Then  it  suddenly  bounced  up  ten  feet 
in  the  air.  Just  as  the  thirty  minutes  expired,  the 
guide  shouted:  "Thar  she  goes!"  and  sure  enough, 
with  a  mighty  throb  of  invisible  power,  up  went  the 
great  column  of  water,  like  a  vast  tower,  seventy-five 
feet  into  the  air,  and  held  there  as  if  by  an  unseen 
giant  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  boiling  water 
in  the  meantime  forming  quite  respectable  rivers,  which 
went  pouring  down  over  the  plain.  Within  fifty  yards 
of  the  Fountain  Geyser  are  the  famous  "  Paint- 
pots."  These  are  forty -five  feet  wide  and  sixty-five  feet 
long.  The  rim  which  encircles  them  is  five  feet  high. 
Within  this  rim  there  is  a  great  mass  of  fine  white, 
pasty  siliceous  clay  or  paint.  This  is  in  constant  agitation 
—  a  continuous  bursting  of  bubbles  with  a  plop,  plop, 
that  reminds  one  of  the  good  old  days  of  hasty-pud- 
ding. This  paint,  about  as  thick  as  that  which  painters 
spread  upon  the  walls  of  a  house,  is  thrown  up  in  the 
most  fantastic  and  singular  forms.  In  one  end  of  the  spring 
the  substance  is  thicker,  as  if  it  were  passing  through 
a  cooling  process.  Here  are  all  shades,  arranged  with 
a  precision  so  exact  that  it  would  delight  the  heart  of 
the  most  methodical  artist  in  Christendom  —  pink,  olive, 
hazel,  straw,  brown,  gray,  yellow,  green,  red,  and  many 
more,  each  occupying  a  small  circular  section  by  itself 
over  the  spot  where  it  had  boiled  up  from  the  earth. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  sound  these  paint-pots, 
but  thus  far  they  have  not  been  successful.  They  are, 
to  all  appearances,  bottomless. 
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The  Jet  Geyser  is  close  beside  the  Fountain, 
and  is  what  the  boys  would  term  "  a  little  one  for  a 
cent."  It  only  plays  when  its  big  neighbor  is  in  motion. 
It  shoots  the  water  up  in  a  thousand  little  streams  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  puffs  and  blows  like  a  little  giant. 
Then  after  having  worked  for  about  three  minutes,  with 
a  big  groan  of  satisfaction  with  its  own  work,  it  sinks  to 
rest. 

Two  miles  from  the  group  of  springs  we  have  just 
mentioned,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  we  reach  another  important  group  which  is 
known  as  Hell's  Half-acre.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
name,  for  it  would  indicate  to  a  stranger  that  this  par- 
ticular concern  was  run  at  least  on  a  small  scale.  The 
Western  people,  in  giving  names  to  places,  are  hardly 
ever  guilty  of  doing  such  a  thing.  But  on  our  arrival  we 
discovered  that  it  was  on  a  scale  much  beyond  a  half- 
acre  ;  for  up  on  the  bare  shoulder  of  the  hill  above  Fire- 
hole  River,  there  were  at  least  ten  acres,  all  steaming, 
boiling,  hissing,  and  spouting  together.  The  central 
points  of  interest  in  this  group  are  the  Excelsior 
Geyser  and  the  Grand  Prismatic  Spring.  The  former 
is  a  most  singular,  cranky,  and  formidable  fellow.  He 
seldom  deigns  to  work,  but  when  he  does,  he  goes 
with  awful  vengeance.  General  Norris  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  witness  its  eruptions  two  or  three  times. 
Before  the  eruption  took  place,  the  ground  was  shaken 
by  the  force  of  the  pent-up  waters,  and  a  loud  roaring 
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sound  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  cone  that  was 
heard  six  miles  away.  Then  came  a  torrent  of  water 
which  rose  to  an  altitude  of  three  hundred  feet.  The 
fall  of  water  was  so  great  which  poured  into  Fire-hole 
River  that  two  bridges  were  carried  away.  The  river 
at  that  point  is  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  these 
bridges  were  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
before  the  eruption  began.  Rocks,  some  of  which 
weighed  one  hundred  pounds  each,  were  hurled  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cone  and  borne  to  the  river  twenty 
rods  from  where  they  came  forth.  We  gazed  down  its 
awful  throat  and  listened  to  its  mutterings  and  threats, 
but  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  operation. 
The  Prismatic  Spring  is  as  beautiful  as  its  neighbor  is  ter- 
rible. It  is  350  feet  long  by  250  feet  in  width.  The  dense 
cloud  of  steam  which  is  constantly  rising  from  it  conceals 
its  central  beauty,  but  in  walking  around  it  a  fine  view 
can  be  obtained  of  its  outer  beautiful  circle.  The  spring 
receives  its  name  from  the  lovely  tints  of  its  waters.  The 
deeper  portions  of  the  water  are  tinted  green  and  blue  : 
nearer  the  edge:  this  changes  into  yellow  and  orange. 
Outside  the  rim  of  the  spring  there  is  a  broad  sidewalk, 
which  one  could  almost  imagine  to  be  made  of  marble. 
This  deposit  is  beyond  all  powers  of  description.  Its 
colors  are  perfect  —  purples,  browns,  and  grays,  all  mixed 
in  circles,  stripes,  and  squares,  placed  in  with  a  pre- 
cision as  exact  as  the  placing  of  any  marbles  in  our 
most    magnificent    structures.      There    was     something 
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so  unique  and  unexpected  in  this  extravagant  outlay  of 
skill  and  material  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Builder,  that 
ten  persons  could  have  been  seen  walking  in  Indian  file 
around  the  spring,  gazing  at  the  beautiful  walk  beneath 
their  feet,  and  repeating  as  they  went,  "  Wonderful ! 
Wonderful !     Wonderful !     Wonderful !  " 

From  this  group  of  springs  a  short  sharp  ride  brought 
us  to  the  famous  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  As  the  stages 
halted  at  the  hotel,  ten  voices  cried  in  the  same  breath: 
"How  long  since  '  Old  Faithful '  went  off?"  "That  is 
what  they  all  ask,"  replied  the  smiling  landlord.  At  this 
basin  we  placed  ourselves  under  the  care  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  park,  Mr.  J.  W.  Weimer,  who, 
having  learned  that  I  was  writing  for  the  press,  out 
of  pity,  I  suppose,  for  my  readers,  kindly  volunteered  to 
show  me  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  Upper  Basin ; 
and  under  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  which  poured 
down  fiercely  upon  the  white  formation,  without  the 
friendly  shelter  of  a  single  tree,  we  tramped  for  at  least 
nine  miles.  "California"  alone  had  the  hardihood  to 
follow  us  through  all  that  tramp.  My  face  burned  almost 
to  a  blister,  but  I  was  determined  to  see  "  the  elephant," 
and  tramped  on,  declaring  to  my  companions,  who  were 
two  rods  in  advance,  that  I  was  not  a  bit  tired,  and  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  go  a  little  faster.  It  was 
both  an  exciting  and  exhausting  tramp.  Space  will 
only  permit  me  to  describe  a  few  of  the  many  things 
which  we   saw.     Old    Faithful,  the    most    distinguished 
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geyser  on  the  globe,  must  come  first.  He  stands  like  a 
giant  sentinel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  basin,  as  if  to 
guard  from  invasion  all  his  tribe  farther  down  the  valley. 
Once  each  sixty-two  minutes,  as  regularly  as  the  watches 
of  our  company  marked  off  the  time,  "  Old  Faithful  went 
off."  His  crater  is  two  feet  by  six  within  the  cone.  A 
few  minutes  before  the  general  eruption,  the  water 
splashes  in  great  violence  from  the  crater.  Then  on  the 
tick  of  the  watch  a  magnificent  stream  of  water  rises 
directly  up  in  the  air  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  It  is  sustained  there  for  five  minutes,  during  which 
time  it  falls  in  a  sparkling,  boiling  torrent  upon  the  white 
pavement.  Soiled  linen  placed  in  the  crater  is  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  uninjured  in  the  process  ;  woolens 
are,  however,  destroyed.  Being  able  to  time  its  move- 
ments, we  were  permitted  to  see  five  of  its  magnificent 
upheavals. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  the  other  geysers  are  the 
"  Beehive,"  "  Lion,"  "  Lioness,"  "  Giant,"  "  Giantess," 
"  Castle,"  "  Splendid,"  "  Grotto,"  and  "  Riverside,"  each 
of  which  possesses  remarkable  features  peculiar  to 
itself.  Some  of  these  we  saw  in  operation,  and  it  would 
require  columns  of  space  to  describe  their  splendor  and 
power.  One,  however,  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  Its 
very  name  will  give  it  a  peculiar  charm  for  New  England. 
It  is  known  as  the  "  Mugwump" !  I  asked  the  superin- 
tendent why  this  name  had  been  given  it.  His  reply 
was:  "Wait  until  it  goes  off,  then  you  will  see."     Two 
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hours  later  he  shouted  :  "  Let 's  run  over  and  see  the 
Mugwump  work  !  "  and  run  we  did  with  a  will.  "  Now 
wait  and  you  will  see  why  it  received  its  name."  We 
waited.  It  was  a  spring  some  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Clouds  of  steam  began  to  rise  ;  then  came  a  thunderous, 
groaning  roar,  as  if  all  the  warring  elements  of  the  earth 
were  about  to  burst  forth.  The  waters  began  to  rise  as 
if  to  threaten  our  safety.  Then  came  the  supreme  effort, 
and  amid  groans  and  sobs  a  tiny  stream  of  water  rose 
six  feet  into  the  air.  It  trembled  there  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, then  fell,  and  all  was  still.  Without  speaking  a 
word,  our  guide  led  us  away.  Each  one  was  thus  per- 
mitted to  cherish  his  own  thoughts  and  form  his  own 
conclusions.  Up  in  the  edge  of  the  pine-forest  we  found 
a  beautiful  geyser  called  the  "Solitary."  The  formation 
around  it  was  magnificent.  A  fringe  of  beadwork 
eighteen  inches  broad  encircled  the  entire  spring,  which 
was  circular  in  form  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  These 
beads  ranged  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  large  hazel- 
nut. They  were  beautifully  tinted  —  pink,  green,  blue, 
red,  and  yellow.  Back  of  this  fringe  was  a  walk  ten  feet 
broad,  smooth  and  hard,  all  painted  in  the  most  royal 
colors  —  red,  green,  black,  and  yellow  —  upon  a  ground- 
work of  white.  The  pattern  was  nearly  all  in  stripes, 
each  six  inches  broad,  encircling  the  entire  spring.  We 
saw  a  mountain  of  sand  one  hundred  feet  high,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  great  cone,  fifty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
and  at  its  crest  there  came  forth  a  small  column  of  steam 
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with  a  singular  regularity  and  beauty.  The  "  Devil's 
Punch-bowl "  is  located  on  a  knoll  twenty  feet  high.  It 
is  perfectly  circular  in  form.  The  cone  around  it  is  two 
feet  high,  and  so  level  that  the  overflowing  water  runs 
over  the  entire  circle  at  an  equal  depth.  It  is  twelve  feet 
in  diameter.  The  inner  side  of  the  bowl  is  tinted  in  a 
very  pretty  manner.  The  water  in  the  centre  of  this 
basin  is  boiling  furiously  all  the  time.  We  could  look 
down  thirty  feet  within  the  spring.  The  Black  Sand 
Basin  is  another  singular  formation.  The  sand-hill  is 
perhaps  three  hundred  feet  high.  Near  one  side  a  bowl 
has  been  scooped  out  that  is  one  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  top.  This  is  partially  filled  with  water,  the 
surface  of  which  is  forty  feet  in  diameter,  perfectly  round, 
boiling  with  a  tremendous  fury.  It  has  been  measured  to 
a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  but  no  bottom  was  discov- 
ered. As  you  stand  upon  the  steep  edge  of  the  spring 
and  look  down  into  its  fearful  depths,  you  almost  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  falling  into  this  boiling  flood.  A  large 
stream  of  water  is  constantly  issuing  from  this  mammoth 
spring. 

Three  hundred  feet  below  this  Black  Sand  Basin  is  a 
broad  field  twenty  acres  in  extent,  over  which  these 
waters  flow  and  upon  which  they  have  made  a  most 
singular  deposit.  The  stream  from  the  spring  to  the 
field  runs  like  a  mill-race.  Upon  the  sides  and  the  bed 
of  this  stream,  with  its  tiny  falls,  are  traced  the  most 
beautiful    colors  —  red,    green,    gold,    and    yellow.     The 
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field  itself  is  covered  with  a  substance  in  which  the  same 
colors  are  blended  and  which  has  been  moulded  in  fan- 
tastic forms.  The  water  runs  across  the  field  in  small 
streams,  and  between  these  streams  there  are  banks  of 
pearls,  clusters  of  marbles,  and  a  thousand  other  forma- 
tions, no  two  alike,  but  each  rivaling-  all  the  others  in 
beauty  and  elegance.  Those  on  the  side  nearest  to  the 
spring  were  soft  and  unfinished,  but  farther  on  they  were 
hard  and  polished.  The  effect  of  this  great  mass,  so 
highly  polished  and  tinted  with  every  hue,  all  blended 
together  in  the  most  beautiful  harmony,  was  very  pleas- 
ing. A  simple  cluster  or  spray  of  those  pearls,  as  a 
natural  curiosity,  would  be  worth  almost  a  fortune  ;  but 
the  one  sentence  conspicuously  placed  in  black  letters : 
"  Gather  no  specimens,"  dispelled  all  thoughts  of  secur- 
ing a  prize.  The  government  officials  found  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  this  law  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  park  in  its  natural  condition.  Nearly  every 
geyser  cone  displays  the  blows  which  were  showered 
upon  them  by  the  axes  of  the  ruthless  relic-hunter  before 
this  law  was  enforced. 

In  the  Geyser  Basin  we  encountered  a  gentleman 
whose  presence  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
trip.  He  was  a  doctor  from  Boise  City,  who  spends  the 
summer  months  hunting  and  fishing  for  pleasure  in  these 
great  forests.  He  drives  a  span  of  horses,  rides  in  a 
covered  carriage,  carries  three  guns,  a  small  tent,  blankets, 
a  few  cooking-utensils,  and  lives  upon  venison  and  fish. 
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Three  or  four  months  are  thus  passed  each  year.  His 
long  residence  in  the  West  had  given  him  an  ample  fund 
of  information.  Four  dogs  accompanied  him  —  splendid 
Scotch  hounds  they  were,  great  favorites  with  their 
owner,  who  had  named  them  Moody,  Sankey,  Beecher, 
and  Brigham.  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  riding  several 
miles  with  this  gentleman  and  then,  sitting  beside  his 
little  tent,  took  tea  with  him.  The  meal  consisted  of 
jerked  elk  and  cold  water. 

While  our  party  were  resting  at  the  hotel  in  the 
Upper  Basin,  preparatory  to  their  evening  ride  back 
to  the  Lower  Basin,  I  walked  out  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain-side,  until  I  could  obtain  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  basin.  It  was  a  wild,  weird  scene.  Steam  was 
rising  from  a  thousand  geysers  and  springs,  curling  and 
winding  in  fantastic  forms  through  the  air  until  a  vast 
dense  cloud  was  formed,  which  drifted  northward  upon 
the  wings  of  the  evening  breeze.  At  that  moment  "  Old 
Faithful,"  the  "  Splendid,"  "  Riverside,"  "  Sawmill," 
"  Castle,"  "  Giantess,"  and  several  smaller  geysers,  were 
all  in  active  operation.  These  vast  volumes  of  water, 
rising  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  through  which  they 
descended  in  floods,  in  the  bright  clear  light  of  the 
sun  sparkled  and  gleamed  until  every  drop  looked  like 
a  diamond.  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  hissing  steam,  the 
roar  of  the  spouting  torrents,  and  the  heavy  throbbings 
of  pent-up  power,  which  was  desperately  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  escape.      No  sound  was  heard  save  that  of 
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these  warring  elements.  Nature  was  here  undisturbed. 
Its  own  great  forces  were  marshaled.  There  were  none 
to  dispute  its  authority.  Bishop  Foss  writes  of  it  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  there  be 
found  such  a  multitude  and  variety  of  natural  wonders, 
and  especially  such  abundant  evidences  of  intensely 
heated  subterranean  waters.  The  eye  of  the  tourist  is 
arrested,  delighted,  and  startled  in  turn,  by  grand  moun- 
tains flecked  with  perpetual  snow  and  radiant  with 
strange  varieties  of  color  ;  lovely  lakes,  roaring  torrents, 
the  greenest  of  green,  and  the  bluest  of  blue  ;  towering 
precipices,  immense  gulches  and  canons,  cliffs  of  volcanic 
glass,  mighty  cataracts,  verdant  valleys,  seething  pots  of 
many-colored  mud  ;  boiling  springs  — many  hundreds  of 
them  —  of  every  conceivable  variety,  some  of  them  large 
steaming  lakes  of  wondrously  transparent  depth,  and  of 
indescribable  richness  of  coloring— emerald,  turquoise, 
topaz,  prismatic  ;  appalling  caldrons,  roaring  steam-vents  ; 
above  all,  genuine  geysers  of  every  size,  form,  and  period 
of  eruption,  including  much  the  largest  known  in  any 
land.   .  .   . 

"  By  far  the  largest  collection  of  geysers  is  in  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Spring.  Here,  in  a  narrow  valley  two  miles  long, 
are  geysers  far  surpassing,  in  number  and  in  size,  those 
of  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Some  of  their  names  are  very  suggestive  :  '  Old  Faithful,' 
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4  Beehive,'  '  Castle,'  '  Splendid,'  '  Grand,'  '  Giantess,' 
*  Giant,'  '  Lion,'  '  Lioness  and  Cubs,'  the  '  Sawmill,' 
'  Comet,'  '  Riverside,'  '  Fan.'  Some  of  them  have  built 
up  sloping  mounds  covering  many  acres  and  capped 
with  cones  from  four  to  twenty  feet  high.  Their  periods 
of  eruption  vary  from  a  few  seconds  to  fifteen  days  or 
longer  ;  their  height,  from  a  few  yards  to  three  hundred 
feet ;  their  volume,  from  an  amusing  spray  to  an  awful 
flood.  Some  are  steaming,  sizzling,  boiling,  roaring,  or 
groaning  constantly ;  others,  entirely  quiet  until  just 
before  eruption.  The  first  large  geyser  I  saw  in  action 
was  Old  Faithful ;  and,  as  its  stately  column  rose  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  this  deep  impression 
thrilled  me :  '  Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works,  O 
Lord  God  Almighty  ! '  For  two  days,  whenever  I  sat  at 
my  tent-door,  the  same  august  spectacle  greeted  me,  at 
intervals  ranging  from  forty  to  seventy-five  minutes,  with 
an  ever-heightening  impression.  Majestically  beautiful 
art  thou,  Old  Faithful !  Thou  shalt  ever  keep  thy  place 
in  the  picture-gallery  of  my  memory  beside  Jungfrau, 
Lake  George,  and  the  Milan  Cathedral." 


CHAPTER   V. 
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'  I  "HE  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  nearly  twenty- 
miles  long  and  at  some  points  nearly  as  wide.  Its 
shores  and  the  surrounding  country  are  filled  with  treas- 
ures of  curiosity  and  surprise  for  the  visitor,  but  time  (  and 
in  our  case  a  stage-coach)  waits  for  no  man,  and  a  pass- 
ing glance  must  suffice  for  us.  The  one  point  which 
surprised  us  all  was  the  remarkable  altitude  of  this  large 
sheet  of  water — 7,788  feet  above  the  sea.  If  our  own 
Mount  Washington,  of  which  we  New  Englanders  are  all 
so  justly  proud,  should  by  some  accident  be  dropped 
down  in  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  we  should  never  be  able 
to  recover  him  ;  for  if  his  base  should  go  down  to  the 
sea-level,  his  topmost  stone  would  then  be  one  half  a  mile 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Grand  old  Mount  Wash- 
ington, we  all  love  him  !  He  is  big  enough  for  us  in  New 
England,  but  we  advise  him  to  be  content  with  his  pres- 
ent position,  for  if  he  should  follow  the  famous  advice  of 
Mr.  Greeley  and  "  go  West,"  he  would  get  lost  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  he  could  not  rank  as  a  mountain 
there  ;  he  would  be  fortunate  indeed  to  even  pass  as  a 
foothill.  It  is  the  old  adage  :  "  Better  be  a  big  toad  in  a 
small  puddle  than  be  a  small  toad   in  a  big  puddle."     I 
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have  no  doubt  but  that  this  advice  will  be  appreciated, 
and  that  Mount  Washington  will  remain  where  he  now  is. 

It  is  nearly  twelve  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  lake 
down  to  the  Upper  Falls.  The  Yellowstone  River  is 
here  at  its  best,  containing  a  much  larger  amount  of 
water  than  it  does  many  miles  below  at  Cinebar  and  Liv- 
ingstone. Through  the  pine-forests  between  the  lake  and 
the  falls  it  rolls  rapidly  downward  with  great  force,  as  if 
girding  itself  with  power  for  the  fearful  ordeals  which 
await  it.  Long  before  we  reached  the  Upper  Falls  we 
could  hear  the  shriek  and  agonized  roar  of  the  waters  as 
they  crashed  upon  the  rocks.  The  carriages  were  left  at 
the  hotel  and,  following  a  narrow,  crooked  path  down  the 
steep  side  of  the  canon,  we  toiled  down  to  the  Upper 
Falls.  The  place  is  easily  found  by  the  great  cloud  of 
mist  and  spray  which  is  constantly  rising  from  the  rocks. 
The  river  at  that  point  is  only  about  sixty  feet  wide,  but 
very  deep,  and  running  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an 
hour.  The  walls  of  the  canon  are  beginning  to  frown 
upon  either  side,  and  the  water,  as  if  made  desperate  at 
its  situation,  takes  a  mad  leap  of  140  feet  down  over  the 
rocks,  where  it  is  broken,  dashed,  and  churned  into 
mountains  of  foam  in  its  struggle  to  go  free.  As  you 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  and  look  upward,  you  are 
charmed  and  awed  by  the  spectacle. 

Only  a  third  of  a  mile  intervenes  between  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  Falls,  and  we  will  pass  along  the  bank 
from  the  one  to  the  other.     As  we  thus  toil  downward, 
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great  caution  must  be  exercised  ;  the  bank  is  so  steep 
and  slippery  that  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  the  rush- 
ing torrent  just  below  where  we  stand.  Clinging  for 
safety  to  the  bushes  and  trees,  we  succeed  in  reaching 
the  head  of  the  Lower  Falls.  The  walls  of  the  canon 
now  tower  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  us.  Great  drifts 
of  snow  are  in  those  deep,  broad  seams  and  extend 
almost  to  the  water's  edge.  The  river  is  only  fifty  feet 
wide.  It  glides  onward  to  a  point  where  a  broad, 
smooth,  level  stone  paves  the  entire  passage.  Then 
without  a  murmur  the  water  falls  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  awful  chasm  below.  A  rude  little  scaffold  has  been 
built  out  over  the  falls,  upon  which  you  may  stand  and, 
leaning  over  the  single  rail,  look  down  three  hundred 
feet  and  see  the  river  running  in  a  narrow  stream  far  on 
in  the  canon  below.  In  the  midst  of  those  awful  sol- 
itudes I  did  not,  however,  care  to  display  great  courage, 
and,  as  no  other  members  of  my  party  were  present  to 
laugh  at  my  performance,  I  made  my  debut  upon  the 
scaffold  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  holding  on  in  great 
desperation,  peered  through  under  the  rail  and  with  bated 
breath  watched  the  water  as  it  crashed  straight  down- 
ward three  hundred  feet.  A  pebble  dropped  from  my 
hand  convinced  me  that  the  fall  was  very  nearly  per- 
pendicular. I  felt  grateful  that  my  friends  were  not  with 
me.  It  would  have  seemed  a  sin  to  have  had  the 
sacred  solitude  of  that  place  broken  and  disturbed  by 
a  human  voice.     Slowly  I  departed  from  the  place  and 
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toiled  up  the  side  of  the  canon  fifteen  hundred  feet 
to  rejoin  the  party,  which  had  been  following  the  trail 
down  the  canon. 

THE    YELLOWSTONE    (AXON. 

To  comprehend  its  magnitude  and  beauty,  one  must 
visit  it.  To  even  describe  it  after  having  visited  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task  than  to  make  the  journey  across 
the  continent  to  look  upon  its  wonders.  Its  extreme 
length  must  be  twenty  miles  or  more  ;  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  below  the  falls  it  is  pronounced  (by  those 
who  should  know)  the  most  magnificent  canon  on  the 
globe.  Its  route  is  from  southwest  to  the  northeast. 
The  country  is  rough  —  great  rolling  hills  thickly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  pine.  Game  is  very  plenty  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  park,  but  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
see  any.  We  saw  tracks  of"  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo 
when  we  returned  from  the  canon,  which  had  been  made 
during  our  absence.  Let  the  law  of  defence  and  protec- 
tion be  enforced,  and  such  game  will  be  as  plentiful  as 
are  the  Mocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  in  New 
England. 

Now  the  reader  must  comprehend  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  Yellowstone  River  lvis  cut  its  channel  through 
these  hills.  Either  by  some  great  internal  upheaval,  or 
by  its  own  power,  a  mighty  gash  has  been  cleft  through 
the  hills,  through  which  the  river  flows  to  the  sea.  As 
we  attempt  to  sketch  the  scene  we  will  take  our  position 
upon    Prospect    Point,  half    a    mile  below  the    Lower 
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Falls.  Here  at  the  top  the  canon  is  three  hundred 
yards  wide.  Prospect  Point  is  a  huge  shoulder  of  rock 
that  juts  itself  out  into  the  canon  so  far  that  the  narrow 
river  is  directly  beneath  it.  We  shall  need  to  exercise 
some  caution  as  we  walk  upon  this  point,  for  heads  are  a 
trifle  light  in  this  atmosphere  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  the  sight  to  be  revealed  here  is  enough  to 
affect  the  strongest  nerves.  We  walk  out  to  a  point 
within  three  feet  of  the  edre  and  cling  to  the  trunk  of  a 
friendly  pine  sapling  that  is  growing  upon  the  rock.  For 
three  miles  to  the  right  and  left  the  canon  opens  to  our 
vision.  The  Yellowstone  River  looks  like  a  broad  strip 
of  white  ribbon  spread  out  among  the  rocks  two  thousand 
feet  below  the  point  on  which  we  stand.  To  our  right. 
half  a  mile  up  the  river,  are  the  Lower  Falls  ;  you  look, 
and  you  stand  entranced  at  the  beauty  of  that  scene. 
There  is  something  so  enchanting  about  that  fall  of  three 
hundred  feet  as  you  look  upon  it  from  this  point.  The 
quantity  of  water  at  Niagara  is  much  greater,  but  this 
fall  exceeds  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  in 
its  beauty  it  remains  unrivaled.  You  then  look  across 
the  river  and  gaze  upon  three  miles  of  sculptured,  painted, 
emblazoned  rock,  averaging  from  1,500  to  2,200  feet  in 
height.  Its  effect  upon  your  mind  is  marvelous.  What 
a  host  of  sculptors  and  painters  have  been  there  employed 
for  countless  ages !  Frost,  snow,  heat,  vapor,  lightning, 
rain,  torrent,  glacier,  have  been  actively  employed,  and 
from  the  invisible  resources  of  the  rock  they  have  brought 
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forth  iron,  sulphur,  arsenic,  lime,  and  lava,  to  robe  these 
cliffs  in  this  glorious  apparel.  Those  who  have  seen  both 
declare  that  the  famous  paintings  found  in  the  cathedrals 
of  the  Old  World  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  these  colorings.  You  will  want  to  gaze  for  a 
full  hour  with  unbroken  look  upon  that  mighty  mass  of 
rock  so  marvelously  sculptured  and  so  artistically  painted, 
before  you  are  satisfied.  Remember,  that  three-mile 
wall  is  not  a  great  smooth  rock,  —  coarse  and  ungainly, 
and  made  beautiful  merely  by  its  rich  painting,  —  for  it 
has  been  chiseled  with  great  care.  Look  yonder !  Do 
you  see  those  pillars  carved  upon  the  solid  wall  ?  A 
score  or  more  of  them  stand  side  by  side.  Twenty  feet 
in  diameter  each  must  be.  They  look  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  in  position  up  against  that  wall  but  yesterday. 
Their  base  rests  upon  the  foundation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  Their  capstones  are  two  thousand  feet  above. 
How  smoothly  are  they  carved,  how  nicely  are  they 
polished !  and  all  this  was  done  before  the  painting 
began.  The  rare  beauty  of  proportion  and  finish  which 
the  world  has  admired  for  the  last  one  thousand  years  in 
the  old  Grecian  and  Corinthian  styles  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  same  hour  with  this. 

Look  now  to  your  left.  Upon  the  same  side  of  the 
river  on  which  you  stand,  and  but  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
below,  are  apparently  the  ruins  of  a  grand  old  castle.  If 
so,  strong  men  must  have  been  its  builders,  for,  you  see,  it 
once  filled  that  vast  opening  in  the  side  of  the  canon, 
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and  its  outer  wall  was  over  two  thousand  feet  high. 
But,  alas  !  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  outer  wall,  once  so 
thick  and  high,  has  fallen.  The  square  blocks  of  which 
it  was  constructed  are  scattered  away  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  canon  ;  portions  of  the  end  walls,  some  turrets 
and  towers,  still  remain.  There  is  one  tower  that  must 
have  been  erected  at  one  of  its  outer  corners.  It  is  per- 
fectly square,  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  tapering 
slightly  as  it  rises.  The  square  at  its  top  is  as  perfect  as 
its  base,  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  eight  hundred 
feet  high.  Talk  not  of  Egyptian  pyramids  and  obelisks 
thousands  of  miles  away,  when  such  mighty  monuments 
as  this  can  be  found  in  our  own  land  !  Smaller  towers 
are  seen  in  great  numbers.  Some  have  fallen,  others  are 
leaning.  Some  look  so  slender  and  weak  that  you  imag- 
ine you  could  push  them  over  with  your  hand,  providing 
your  arm  was  long  enough  to  reach  them.  We  dropped 
several  stones  down  over  the  edge  where  we  stood ;  it 
required  a  long  time  for  them  to  reach  the  water.  We 
walked  five  miles  down  the  canon,  and  there  were  many 
points  of  observation  like  that  which  I  have  described. 
In  some  places,  where  the  canon  was  wider,  the  sides 
sloped  off  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  top 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  We  rolled  several  large 
bowlders  down  these  grades,  each  of  which  created  a 
great  sensation  before  it  reached  its  destination,  for  as 
it  went  plunging  down  the  hill  it  would  strike  another 
and  set  it  in  motion,  and  before  the  water  was  reached 
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there  would  be  twenty  of  these  rocks,  great  and  small, 
rolling,  leaping,  jumping,  as  if  each  were  anxious  to 
outdo  all  the  others  in  its  race  for  the  water. 

A  week's  time  could  be  profitably  spent  in  exploring 
this  single  canon.  Should  you  descend  and  follow  the 
stream  in  its  tortuous  course,  you  would  find  many  places 
where  the  overhanging  cliffs  seem  almost  to  touch  each 
other  two  thousand  feet  above  your  head  ;  and  as  you 
peer  up  between  these  rocks,  you  can  see  stars  in  the  sky 
each  hour  in  the  day.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Washburn 
far  down  the  canon  the  scene  is  magnificent.  We  did 
not  have  time  to  see  it,  and  I  have  not  space  to  write  of 
all. we  saw.  There  was  one  spectacle,  however,  with 
which  we  were  favored  that  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  saw  it.  The  summer  afternoon  had  been  a  sultry 
one.  It  was  five  o'clock.  We  were  at  Prospect  Point  on 
our  way  up  the  canon  to  the  hotel.  A  thunder-storm 
was  at  hand.  For  several  hours  we  had  heard  the  mutter- 
ing of  thunder,  but  were  so  occupied  in  looking  upon  the 
wonderful  scenery  around  us  that  we  had  not  thought  of 
a  storm.  We  now  saw  that  it  was  so  close  at  hand  that 
we  could  not  possibly  reach  the  hotel  before  its  fury 
would  be  upon  us,  and  "Ohio"  proposed  that  we  remain 
where  we  were  and  from  that  cliff  watch  the  storm  ;  and 
as  there  was  nothing  else  for  us  to  do,  we  consented. 
The  clouds,  propelled  by  a  strong  wind,  swept  down  the 
river  at  so  low  an  altitude  that  we  could  almost  touch 
them  with  our  hands.    The  canon  began  to  fill  with   mist. 
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A  heavy  rumbling  sound  was  heard  above  the  clouds, 
which  made  the  great  cliffs  shudder.  Eagles  came  flying 
wildly  up  the  canon  and  sought  their  nests,  which  we 
plainly  saw  upon  the  tallest  rocks  below  us.  The  most 
intense  lightning  that  I  ever  saw  gleamed  almost  con- 
stantly from  the  clouds  and  shot  into  the  depths  of  the 
canon.  Thunder  crashed,  bolt  after  bolt,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  the  cliff  on  which  we  stood  was  reeling  down  into 
the  frightful  chasm.  The  great  falls  were  shut  in  from 
our  view,  and  their  awful  roar  was  hushed  in  the  fury-  of 
the  storm.  Flash  after  flash  of  lightning  came  in  quick 
succession,  until  the  mists  beneath  us  were  illuminated 
with  its  light  and  looked  like  one  mass  of  fire.  Then 
came  the  rain.  Thick  and  fast  fell  the  great  drops,  but 
these  gave  way  to  hailstones  which  came  in  a  dense 
cloud,  little  and  big,  round  and  square.  For  half  an  hour 
they  poured  upon  us,  until  the  ground  and  rocks  were 
robed  with  their  purity.  Then  tired,  wet,  hungry,  but 
satisfied,  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  during  all  the 
evening  we  were  grouped  around  the  great  stove  in  the 
office,  drying  our  clothes,  for,  like  true  pilgrims,  we  had 
no  change  of  raiment. 

Our  host  was  at  his  desk  scanning  the  names  which 
had  been  registered  that  day,  as  he  was  obliged  to  copy 
the  list  each  day,  giving  the  residence  of  each,  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  hotel  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  These 
names  on  that  day  hailed  from  nearly  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe.     There  was  only  one  name  which 
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he  could  not  translate.  For  an  hour  he  had  studied  its 
rugged  lines  in  silence/but  in  vain.  At  last,  in  a  despair- 
ing tone,  he  remarked  :  "  It  is  of  no  use  ;  I  cannot  make 
it  out.  It  must  be  a  Dutch  name.  Not  a  single  letter  in 
it  can  I  read.  I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  would  help 
me  make  this  thing  out."  "  Ohio"  was,  of  course,  upon 
his  feet  in  a  moment.  "  He  would  gladly  assist  if  it  was 
in  his  power  to  do  so."  How  proud  we  all  were  of 
"  Ohio  "  as  he  thus  volunteered.  How  fortunate  it  was 
to  have  an  expert  with  us  in  every  emergency  !  He  stood 
beside  the  host,  who  pointed  to  a  long  string  of  strange 
characters  which  had  been  drawn  in  ink  upon  the  page 
before  him.  "  There  it  is,"  said  he  ;  "it  was  done  to-day, 
but  by  whom  I  cannot  tell."  "Ohio"  looked.  A  genial 
smile  played   upon   his   features   as   he   replied :  "  Why, 

bless   you.,  sir,  that    is    my  signature:  ' ,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio.'  "  In  the  general  laugh  which  followed  neither  the 
host  nor  "  Ohio  "  joined  very  heartily. 

That  evening  I  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  most 
famous  characters  in  the  Northwest,  J.  X.  Biedler,  the 
•ex-United  States  Marshal  of  Montana.  I  had  heard 
much  of  him  prior  to  our^  meeting.  He  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  as  the  coolest,  bravest,  most  efficient 
officer  that  ever  served  in  all  the  Northwest.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  had  served  in  the  above-named  position, 
beginning  with  the  earliest  history  of  Montana.  After 
some  little  skirmishing  I  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  talk. 
''Yes,  I  was  with  John  Brown  in  Kansas  in  '56.     There 
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I  got  this  bullet  in  my  hip  from  the  rifle  of  a  border  ruf- 
fian that  has  made  me  a  cripple  for  life.  I  was  with  John 
Brown  a  year.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  Harper's  Ferry 
with  him,  but  when  he  went  there  I  went  to  Denver. 
John  Brown  was  a  '  rustler.'  I  tell  you  there  was  mighty 
good  leather  in  the  old  man.  No  matter  how  much  fight- 
ing he  had  on  hand,  he  took  time  to  pray  every  morning 
and  night,  and  every  man  in  the  company  had  to  kneel 
down  too,  while  he  prayed.  If  any  fellow  had  refused, 
old  Brown  would  have  thrashed  him  on  the  spot.  If  any 
man  swore  an  oath  in  his  hearing,  he  had  to  do  double 
duty.  Yes,  old  John  was  a  hero."  And  thus  he  talked 
until  past  midnight.  They  tell  a  good  story  about  "  J.  X.," 
as  they  call  him,  and  the  famous  Buffalo  Bill.  A  few  years 
ago  his  friends  induced  J.  X.  to  go  East  as  far  as  New  York. 
There  in  a  hotel  he  met  Buffalo  Bill,  who  was  exhibiting 
his  Indian  show.  The  gentleman  introduced  J.  X.  to 
Bill  as  a  Western  man.  Bill  shook  back  his  yellow  mane 
and  with  a  fierce  look  replied:  "I  never  saw  you, 
sir;"  to  which  J.  X.  replied:  "I  suppose  not,  for  I 
have  bee7i  out  West!"  "Well,"  thundered  Bill,  "I  have 
been  out  West  too."  "  Yes,"  responded  J.  X.,  "  but  you 
went  out  West  in  a  palace-car,  and  I  crossed  the  plains 
with  a  pack-mule  twenty-five  years  ago."  Buffalo  Bill 
left  without  even  saying  good-by.  "  Yes,"  soliloquized 
J.  X.,  as  I  was  about  to  retire,  "  I  served  the  first  warrant 
ever  issued  in  this  Territory.  I  served  under  Johnson, 
Grant,   Hayes,  Garfield,  and  Arthur,  but  our  new  Presi- 
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dent,  Grover,  got  in,  and  he  had  no  place  for  me.  He 
has  appointed  a  man  marshal  up  here  in  Montana  whom 
I  knew  down  in  Kansas,  and  he  was  n't  on  John  Brown's 
side  either.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  he  sent  the 
body  of  a  Union  man  down  the  river  lashed  to  a  log,  so 
he  would  not  vote  against  slavery  at  the  election  the  next 
day."     And  the  old  hero  limped  away  to  his  room. 

We  were  to  leave  the  Grand  Canon  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  wanted  to  look  once  more  upon  the 
splendors  of  the  great  canon,  and  at  an  early  hour  I  left 
the  hotel  and  hastened  to  Prospect  Point.  The  stars 
were  shining  in  the  sky  when  I  began  the  trip,  and  at 
Prospect  Point  the  sun  was  throwing  his  golden  threads 
of  light  upon  the  falls.  Higher  he  rose,  until  the  awful 
gorge  before  and  beneath  me  was  bathed  in  his  mellow 
light.  For  an  hour  I  stood  and  exulted  in  that  scene. 
And  as  I  at  last  reluctantly  turned  away,  I  recalled  the 
words  uttered  by  Bishop  Foster  when  upon  that  most 
exalted  height  of  inspiration  in  the  delivery  of  that  peer- 
less sermon  :  "  Oh,  how  grand  is  God  and  the  universe 
he  has  made  !  " 

This  morning  we  were  to  saygood-byto  our  host  at  the 
Yellowstone  Falls.  There  were  two  routes  along  which  we 
could  reach  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  One  was  to  ride 
thirty  miles  to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  and  then  forty- 
five  more  by  the  way  of  the  Norris  Basin  to  the  Mammoth 
Springs.  The  other  was  across  the  country  twelve  miles 
to  Norris,  thence  to  the  Mammoth  Springs.     The  former 
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would  occupy  two  days,  the  latter  but  one.  Our  time 
was  limited,  and  we  all  said  we  must  go  the  short 
route  to  Norris.  But  the  road  was  not  passable.  It  was 
simply  a  "tote"  road  at  best;  but  being  so  much  more 
direct,  it  had  been  used  by  the  passenger  coaches  until 
within  a  day  or  two,  when  it  was  abandoned  as  a  hopeless 
case.  Passengers  related  to  us  their  terrible  experience 
in  passing  over  it  —  the  stumps  were  so  thick,  the  mud- 
holes  so  deep,  the  hills  so  steep  and  sidling.  The  drivers 
also  had  all  caught  the  distemper,  and  that  twelve  miles 
of  forest  road  became  the  horror  of  all.  But  now  we 
must  go  that  way.  The  drivers  shook  their  heads.  Mr. 
Wakefield,  the  proprietor  of  the  stage  line,  said  it  was 
impossible  ;  but  we  pleaded  the  necessity  of  other  engage- 
ments, and  the  day's  time  must  not  be  lost.  At  last  a 
compromise  was  made.  The  stages  would  go  the  twelve- 
mile  road  to  accommodate  us,  but  we  must  run  our  own 
risk.  If  bones  were  broken,  the  stage  line  was  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  damage.  If  the  road  was 
rough  and  impassable  we  were  not  to  find  any  fault  or 
enter  any  complaint. 

This  was  mutually  satisfactory,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  sallied  forth.  Our  coaches  were  at  the 
door.  Our  two  English  friends  had  tarried  to  pass  a  longer 
time  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  There  were  but  three 
passengers  in  our  coach  —  the  gentleman  and  lady  from 
California  and  myself.  I  descended  from  the  quarter- 
deck beside  the  driver  and  occupied  the  rear  seat  in  the 
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coach  ;  and  forward  we  went.  I  did  not  anticipate  much 
difficulty,  for  had  I  not  ridden  over  rough  roads  before  ? 
"  California"  was  also  confident  that  it  would  not  prove 
nearly  as  rough  as  roads  with  which  he  was  familiar  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  For  a  good  long  mile  nothing  un- 
usual occurred.  Up  a  steep  hill  our  horses  slowly  toiled. 
We  were  quite  highly  elated,  and  reasoned  in  our  own 
minds  :  "  Of  course  the  roads  are  not  rough."  Then  we 
entered  the  pine-woods.  Here  our  sorrows  began.  A 
thick  cloud  settled  upon  our  spirits.  The  woods  did  not 
resound  with  our  laughter.  We  even  stopped  trying  to 
make  ourselves  believe  that  the  roads  were  not  rough. 
That  was  the  most  provoking  pine-forest  that  I  ever  saw. 
The  trees  grew  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
they  grew  so  thickly  together  that  I  wondered  how  a 
rabbit  could  run  between  them.  There  were  little  pines 
to  the  right  of  us  and  little  pines  to  the  left  of  us.  pines 
in  front,  pines  in  the  rear.  Take  it  together,  it  was  the 
most  piney  and  pining  time  I  ever  saw.  The  road  had 
been  cut  through  the  previous  spring.  Now  if  the  trees 
had  all  been  cut  oft"  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
ground,  we  should  then  have  had  a  road  very  much  like 
a  Chicago  street  paved  with  wooden  blocks  ;  but  those 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge  very  carelessly  employed 
men  to  cut  those  trees  who  were  not  of  a  similar  height, 
and,  as  a  result,  of  course,  he  who  was  six  feet  tall  would 
cut  his  stump  one  foot  higher  than  he  who  was  but  five. 
On  this  principle,  I  judged  that  they  employed  men  who 
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ranged  in  height  from  four  feet  six  to  six  feet  four,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  stumps  were  very  uneven.  The  first 
section  of  stumps  was  about  eighty  rods  long.  It  was  a 
sort  of  foretaste  of  the  bliss  that  was  to  follow.  The 
horses  pricked  up  their  ears  when  they  saw  the  stumps, 
and  by  the  way  they  began  to  step  I  plainly  saw  that 
they  considered  it  a  "go-as-you-please."  I  prepared  for 
the  ordeal  as  best  I  could,  determined  to  utilize  all  the 
available  material  that  I  possessed  in  order  to  outride  the 
storm.  I  spread  myself  out  along  the  seat,  braced  both 
feet,  and  clutched  desperately  with  both  hands.  I  held 
my  breath  and  bowed  my  head  in  abject  humility.  The 
critical  moment  came.  "  Old  Montana,"  with  a  mali- 
cious gleam  in  his  eye,  sat  upon  his  seat  erect,  grim,  and 
defiant.  There  came  a  crash.  The  horses  sprang  for- 
ward. "Montana"  shouted  to  encourage  them.  The 
wheels  of  the  coach  began  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner.  Up  and  down,  crash  !  whang  !  bang ! 
they  went.  I  forgot  that  "  California"  and  his  wife  were 
in  the  coach.  I  forgot  all  about  the  other  coach.  I 
forgot  about  the  Yellowstone  Park.  I  nearly  forgot  my 
own  name.  I  distinctly  remembered,  however,  that  I 
was  in  the  coach.  My  right  foot  slipped  from  its  anchor- 
age ;  my  left,  being  unable  to  trump,  "followed  suit." 
One  by  one  my  hands  were  torn  asunder  from  the  fasten- 
ings upon  which  I  had  depended  for  safety.  My  head 
suddenly  assumed  an  upright  position,  and  then  more 
suddenly  changed  to  its  previous  position.     But  the  end 
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was  not  yet.  The  carriage-wheels  were  cutting  the  most 
singular  antics  as  they  flew  over  stumps  of  both  low  and 
high  degree.  I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  not  resting 
upon  the  carriage-seat  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time. 
The  balance  of  it  was  occupied  by  myself  in  rising  and 
falling ;  not  graceful,  perhaps,  but  forceful  I  am  confident. 
Each  time  I  rose  I  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  Each  time  I  fell 
my  teeth  voluntarily  came  together  as  if  in  rage.  One 
moment  I  was  almost  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
riage. A  gigantic  thump,  and  I  rose  with  the  occasion 
until  my  head  touched  the  top  of  the  coach.  Then  with 
a  trip-hammer  blow  I  landed  upon  my  seat.  By  that 
time  we  had  crossed  the  first  section.  You  may  ask  me, 
What  about  the  gentleman  and  lady  on  the  front  seat  ? 
I  tell  no  tales  out  of  school.  They  are  my  friends.  They 
were  husband  and  wife.  They  struggled  heroically. 
Their  embraces  were  perfectly  proper. 

When  that  section  was  passed  there  was  a  change. 
This  was  of  itself  a  relief,  but  it  was  a  change  from  bad 
to  worse.  We  were  floundering  in  a  mud-hole  so  deep 
that  the  bottom  had  not  been  reached.  The  leaders 
went  down  in  the  mud  not  quite  to  their  ears.  The  pole- 
horses  stopped.  The  carriage-wheels  began  to  sink. 
"  Old  Montana"  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  and  his  whip  cracked  like  the  report  of  a  Win- 
chester rifle.  "Get!"  he  shouted;  and  get  they  did 
with  a  vengeance.  The  mud-hole  had  been  paved  over 
weeks  before  with  pine-boughs  ;  these  were  now  dry  and 
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broken.  It  was  a  strange  mixture  —  pine-sticks  and  mud  ; 
but  how  that  mixture  flew  as  the  four  horses  floundered 
on  !  Both  wheels  on  the  right  side  went  down,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  two  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vehi- 
cle, as  if  rejoicing  over  the  misfortunes  of  their  rivals, 
tried  to  climb  into  the  carriage.  Just  as  I  thought  they 
would  succeed  in  doing  so,  fortune  changed.  The  ups 
went  down  and  the  downs  came  up.  Then  for  forty 
rods  it  was  neck  and  neck,  as  to  which  of  the  rival  pairs 
would  succeed  in  getting  into  the  carriage  first.  I  be- 
came very  much  interested.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  the  intense  excitement,  or  some  other  cause,  but 
it  seemed  impossible  to  me  to  remain  quiet.  And  my 
movement  from  one  end  of  the  seat  unto  the  other 
became  so  rapid  that  it  actually  appeared  as  if  I  could 
look  from  both  sides  of  the  carriage  at  the  same  time. 
"  Montana"  remained  as  grim  as  fate  itself.  The  gallant 
bays  floundered  on,  and  I  drew  a  great  sigh  of  relief 
when  we  emerged  from  the  mud  and  once  more  began 
to  pound  over  the  stumps.  And  thus  for  four  mortal 
hours  we  alternated  —  mud,  and  then  stumps.  When  in 
the  former  we  sighed  for  the  latter,  and  when  among  the 
latter  we  prayed  for  the  former.  Neither  was  better, 
for  both  were  worse.  My  only  inspiring  or  consoling 
thought  during  that  ride  was  my  life  insurance. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  Norris  Basin.  The 
coach  halted.  We  rolled  out,  and  to  our  great  joy,  if 
not  surprise,  we  found  that  we  were  whole.     We  imme- 
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diately  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Mr.  Wakefield  : 
"  Ride  completed.  Beautiful  scenery.  No  dust.  Thanks." 
Signed,  "  Pilgrims." 

The  visitor  to  the  National  Park  will  not  fail  to 
notice  Mount  Evarts,  as  it  towers  above  the  Gardiner 
River  near  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  That  mountain 
has  a  history  which  for  peril,  endurance,  and  diligent 
search  is  not  equaled  upon  the  pages  of  fiction.  Being 
anxious  to  obtain  the  true  history,  I  was  directed  to  find 
jack  Barronett,  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Mr. 
Barronett  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  popular  guides 
at  the  present  time  in  the  Northwest,  and  on  my  return 
from  the  Yellowstone  Canon,  I  found  this  gentleman  in 
the  office  of  Colonel  Weire,  the  general  superintendent 
at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  I  introduced  myself  and 
my  business.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Barronett,  "  I  can  give 
you  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1870. 
General  Washburn,  surveyor-general  of  Montana  Terri- 
tory, with  a  party  of  men,  was  exploring  and  surveying 
what  is  now  the  Yellowstone  Park.  It  was  the  first  party 
of  surveyors  who  ever  passed  through  it.  Evarts  was  one 
of  the  party.  They  had  finished  their  work,  and  were 
about  to  start  through  the  forests  for  Helena.  On  the 
morning  of  their  proposed  departure,  there  was  some 
discussion  as  to  the  route  they  should  take.  At  the 
close  of  the  conversation,  Evarts,  who  was  a  man  of 
strong  prejudices,  shouldered  his  gun  and  other  equip- 
ments and  started  forth  alone  in  the  direction  which  he 
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had  urged  the  party  to  follow.  He  evidently  expected 
that  the  party  would  divide  and  a  portion  of  them  follow 
him.  In  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  balance  of  the 
party  remained  together  and  went  off  in  another  direction, 
supposing  that  Evarts  would  join  them  when  he  found 
they  did  not  follow  him.  When  night  came  on,  and  he 
had  not  made  his  appearance,  they  feared  he  was  lost, 
and  on  the  following  morning  began  to  search  for  him ;  but 
their  search  was  a  vain  one.  They  continued  it  for  several 
days  until  their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  as 
a  heavy  snowstorm  was  raging,  they  gave  their  companion 
up  as  lost  and,  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives,  hastened 
for  Helena  by  the  way  of  the  Fire-hole  Basin  and  the 
Madison  River.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Helena,  they  re- 
ported the  loss  and  probable  death  of  their  companion. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Evarts  immediately  offered  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  dollars  to  any  person  who  would  find  his 
remains.  I  had  just  then  returned  from  a  trip  to  Mexico, 
and  as  they  all  knew  that  I  was  well  acquainted  in  this 
country,  they  urged  me  to  come  in  search  of  his  remains. 
It  was  late  in  the  season  to  make  such  a  trip,  but  as  there 
was  a  possibility  of  finding  him  alive,  I  promised  to  come. 
I  took  one  man  and  a  good  dog.  We  came  by  Bozeman. 
There  was  then  only  one  log-cabin  between  Bozeman 
and  this  place  —  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 
I  searched  for  him  fifteen  days.  On  the  thirty-eighth 
day  that  he  was  lost  there  was  an  icy  sleet  falling.  There 
had  been  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground  during  that 
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time,  but  it  had  disappeared.  This  sleet  was  barely 
making  the  ground  white ;  but  I  noticed  that  my  dog 
had  found  some  kind  of  a  trail.  By  looking  closely,  I 
saw  that  something  had  dragged  itself  along  upon  the 
ground.  I  decided  that  some  hunter  had  wounded  a 
bear  and  that  it  was  trying  to  make  its  way  up  to  the 
mountains,  and  out  of  curiosity  I  followed  on.  When  I 
had  trailed  the  wounded  bear  for  a  mile  or  more,  my  dog 
began  to  growl,  and  looking  across  a  small  canon  to  the 
mountain-side  beyond,  I  saw  a  black  object  upon  the 
ground.  Yes,  sure  enough,  there  was  Bruin.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  shoot  him  from  where  I  stood,  but  as  he 
was  going  so  slowly  I  saw  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  overtaking  him,  and  crossed  over  to  where  he  was. 
When  I  got  near  to  it  I  found  it  was  not  a  bear,  and  for 
my  life  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  It  did  not  look  like 
an  animal  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  it  was  certainly  not  a 
human  being.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
Evarts.  I  went  up  close  to  the  object ;  it  was  making  a 
low  groaning  noise,  crawling  upon  its  knees  and  elbows, 
and  trying  to  drag  itself  up  the  mountain.  Tken  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  it  was  the  object  of  my  search. 
I  spoke  his  name,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  sound 
of  my  voice.  I  stooped  down  and  easily  lifted  him  with 
one  hand.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  nothing  but  a  shadow  ! 
His  flesh  was  all  gone ;  the  bones  protruded  through  the 
skin  on  the  balls  of  his  feet  and  thighs.  His  fingers 
looked  like  bird's  claws.      I   carried  him  down   to   the 
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Gardiner  River,  built  a  fire,  made  some  tea,  and  gave  him 
a  spoonful.     For  many  days  and  nights  I  watched  over 


him,  giving  him  a  spoonful  of   nourishment  at  a  time. 
He  was  constantly  delirious.      My  hired  man  went  down 
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to  the  fort,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  a  physician  and 
ambulance  arrived.  It  was  four  weeks  before  we  could 
move  him,  during  which  time  I  gave  him  my  own 
care.  He  could  never  remember  the  experience  of  those 
thirty-eight  days.  He  is  now  living  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  but  has  never  fully  recovered  his  reason.  His 
friends  refused  to  pay  me  because  I  found  him  alive,  they 
saying  that  it  was  his  place  to  pay  the  bills.  He  would 
not  pay  me  because  he  said  that  if  I  had  left  him  alone  he 
would  have  found  his  own  way  out.  The  mountain  which 
bears  his  name  is  six  miles  from  the  place  where  I  found 
him." 

"  Yes,"  said  J.  X.  Beidler,  as  he  reloaded  his  pipe  on 
the  veranda  of  the  hotel  at  the  Yellowstone  Falls,  "  old 
chief  Joseph,  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and  General  Howard  had 
a  great  race  through  here  a  few  years  ago.  They  marched 
all  through  this  park.  The  soldiers  largely  outnumbered 
the  Indians,  but  the  latter  killed  all  the  white  settlers  they 
found  and  got  away  unhurt." 

"Why  didn't  Howard  catch  up  with  them?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,"  replied  my  companion,  "it  was  in  this 
way  :  Old  Joseph  had  a  big  advantage.  General  Howard 
is  a  good  soldier,  but  he  is  a  man  of  principle  and  never 
sacrifices  principle,  no  matter  what  may  happen.  He  is 
quite  a  preacher  too,  and  every  little  while  he  would  feel 
called  upon  to  preach  ;  so  he  would  stop  his  column  and 
have  a  meeting  or  two.  Old  Joseph  was  a  good  soldier 
too,  but  he  did  n't  do  much  preaching  on  that  trip.     Old 
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Joe  was  a  bustler  and  kept  his  warriors  going,  and  thus 
escaped.  Howard  was  all  right.  Of  course  his  duty  to 
the  government  must  not  interfere  with  his  duty  to  the 
Almighty;"  and  old  J.  X.  smoked  on  like  a  philosopher. 

"  Why  is  it,"  I  questioned,  "  that  our  soldiers  have  not 
had  greater  success  in  fighting  the  Indians  ?  " 

"  Lots  of  reasons,"  replied  Beidler.  "  In  the  first  place, 
the  government  don't  want  the  Indians  killed.  They  are 
willing  the  soldiers  should  chase  them,  for  that  gives 
the  red  fellows  a  little  exercise  and  that  makes  them 
more  healthy.  They  are  willing  that  the  soldiers  shall  be 
killed — but  don't  hurt  the  Indians.  We  have  had  but  two 
or  three  officers  who  ever  did  kill  the  Indians,  and  they 
were  all  court-martialed  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 
Not  wanting  to  hurt  the  Indians,  they  rig  up  the  soldiers 
so  they  cannot  hurt  them  any  way  —  put  them  on 
horses  that  cannot  live  out  here  or  anywhere  else  without 
provender.  Then  they  load  them  down  with  traps  and 
gear.  Then  no  soldier  can  shoot  unless  some  officer 
with  big  shoulder-straps  gives  the  word.  Then  they 
can't  move  unless  a  horn  blows.  And  if  they  happen  to 
lose  the  horn  they  send  back  to  the  States  for  another; 
and  they  cannot  get  the  new  horn  until  a  committee  of 
Congressmen  decide  whether  the  horn  was  lost  in  a 
proper  manner  or   not.     And  thus  it  goes." 

"  Did  you  consider  General  Custer  a  good  Indian 
fighter  ?  " 

"Yes;    but  Custer's   mistake  was  in   this:    he  meant 
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business,  and  he  should  have  known  that  no  man  who 
killed  Indians  could  remain  in  the  United  States  service. 
It  was  just  about  as  well  for  him  to  be  killed  where  he 
was,  for  if  he  had  completed  the  job  which  he  undertook, 
and  cleaned  the  Sioux  out,  the  government  would  have 
cashiered  him,  and  that  to  Custer  would  have  been  worse 
than  death." 

"  Do  the  mosquitoes  ever  trouble  you  much?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  sometimes  they  are  quite  thick.  I  remember 
once  when  I  was  in  an  Indian  village  up  near  Fort  Benton 
on  the  Missouri  River.  They  got  pretty  thick  one  day. 
I  was  anxious  to  locate  the  sun  so  as  to  reckon  the  time 
of  day,  so  I  took  a  big  lodge-pole  and  punched  up 
through  them  several  times  before  I  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  sun." 

Some  one  in  the  party  whistled  in  a  somewhat  incredu- 
lous manner,  and  Beidler  instantly  wore  an  injured  look 
upon  his  face. 

"  Beidler,  tell  us  about  that  stage-ride  you  had  from 
Virginia  City  to  Salt  Lake  City  when  you  were  express 
agent  and  shot  the  road  agents,"  remarked  one  gentleman. 

It  required  some  little  urging  to  get  the  old  man's 
consent  to  relate  it,  but  after  a  time  he  began  :  "  Well, 
you  see  I  was  employed  by  the  Wells  &  Fargo  Express 
Company  to  ride  inside  the  coach  and  guard  the  treas- 
ure. The  road  agents  were  thick,  and  scarcely  a  week 
passed  without  some  passengers  being  killed  and  their 
dust  stolen.     On  this  particular  trip  I  had  over  $40,000 
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worth  of  dust.  I  was  armed  with  my  revolvers  and  a 
double-barreled  shotgun  heavily  charged  with  buckshot. 
There  were  two  other  passengers  in  the  coach.  The 
night  was  not  very  dark.  Suddenly  four  men  rode  round 
the  rocks,  two  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  covering 
the  driver  with  their  guns,  ordered  him  to  stop  the  ani- 
mals and  throw  up  his  hands,  which  he  did.  I  heard  the 
rumpus  and  stuck  my  old  gun  out  of  the  window  and 
fired  both  barrels  before  the  stage  fairly  stopped.  Both 
agents  on  that  side  of  the  road  fell  dead.  The  reports 
of  the  gun  frightened  the  horses,  and  on  they  went  at  a 
breakneck  rate.  We  reached  Salt  Lake  all  safe  and 
sound.    The  road  agents  never  troubled  my  coach  again." 

"  How  much  dust  did  you  ever  know  of  being  hauled 
at  one  load  ?  "  I  questioned. 

"  Let  me  see,"  mused  J.  X.  "  There  was  one  load 
hauled  by  four  mules  from  Helena  to  Fort  Benton  for 
transportation  down  the  Missouri  River  that  weighed  two 
and  a  half  tons  and  was  valued  at  $1,500,000." 

"What  about  the  Chinese?"  I  asked. 

"Worse  than  all  the  Indians  we  ever  had,"  was 
Beidler's  response. 

"Who  is  to  be  our  next  President,  Mr.  Beidler?" 

"  Jim  Blaine  from  Maine,  and  don't  you  forget  it!" 
promptly  came  the  reply.  And  then  continued  this  old 
Western  admirer  of  the  Maine  statesman :  "  He  is  the 
only  man  in  the  country  who  has  any  ideas  of  his  own, 
and  who  has  the  courage  to  say  what  he  means.  We 
will  carry  every  Northern  State  for  him  in  '88." 
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As  I  was  about  to  state  my  doubts  upon  some  points 
embraced  within  the  above  statement,  the  responses  of 
approval  to  Beidler's  remarks  came  so  thick  and  fast  from 
the  gentlemen  around  me  that  I  considered  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor  and  kept  still. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HELENA. 


"\  TO  queen  in  all  the  fields  of  fiction  has  a  history  more 
romantic  than  this  queen  of  the  mountains.  Her 
treasure,  discovered  by  accident,  has  been  almost  fabulous 
in  quantity.  The  beginning  of  its  history  is  not  distant ; 
let  us  step  back  to  that  point.  During  the  afternoon  of 
July  1 6,  1864,  a  party  of  four  miners,  discouraged, 
weary,  and  sick  at  heart,  pitched  their  little  tent  in  this 
gulch,  whose  virgin  soil  had  probably  never  then  been 
trod  by  any  white  man.  Theirs  had  been  a  history  most 
painful  —  one  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  excitement 
and  crowds  of  mining  life.  They  had  been  prospecting 
for  years,  here  and  there.  Toil,  suffering,  and  sacrifice 
had  not  deterred  them  in  their  search  for  gold.  Cold 
and  heat  had  possessed  no  terrors  too  great  for  them  to 
face.  But  all  in  vain.  The  last  point  visited  by  them 
was  Virginia  City,  then  a  prosperous  mining  camp  ;  but 
to  their  great  disappointment  they  could  not  secure  any 
claims  there  and  had  made  their  weary  journey  to  this 
point,  where  they  found  themselves  in  great  extremity. 
And  in  this  gulch,  on  the  Prickly  Pear,  they  resolved  to 
make  one  more  effort  as  their  "  last  chance."  And  in 
due  time  the  new  mines  were  called  "The  Last  Chance 
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Gulch."  These  men,  to  their  great  joy,  found  gold  in 
paying  quantities,  and  in  less  than  two  years'  time  each 
of  them  was  worth  $50,000.  The  fame  of  the  gulch 
soon  began  to  get  abroad,  and  miners  from  all  parts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  came  flocking  in.  The  yield  of 
gold  was  enormous.  It  is  reported  that  during  the  first 
three  years  of  its  history  the  Last  Chance  Gulch  yielded 
$30,000,000  of  the  precious  dust.  There  are  no  reliable 
figures,  however,  to  support  this  statement.  If  a  volume 
could  be  written  in  which  could  be  given  the  successes, 
the  failures,  the  hopes,  the  disappointments,  and  all  the 
unwritten  history  of  these  twenty-two  years,  with  what  a 
warning,  prophetic  voice  it  would  speak  unto  the  people. 
The  present  annual  yield  of  gold  washed  from  the  dirt  in 
the  gulch  is  $50,000.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
from  the  head  of  the  gulch  down,  through  where  the  city 
now  stands,  and  on  to  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  a  mile  distant,  has  all  been  dug  over ;  and 
to  walk  across  the  ten  thousand  little  mounds  of  dirt 
which  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  miner's  spade  is 
indeed  a  curiosity.  Nowhere  in  all  the  West  has  more 
precious  dirt  been  found  than  that  which  was  stored  in 
the  Last  Chance  Gulch.  Many  authentic  stories 
could  be  related  to  show  how  easily  the  golden  dust  was 
at  one  time  found.  One  man  was  building  a  house,  and 
in  excavating  the  cellar  a  pile  of  dirt  had  been  thrown 
out  in  the  street.  A  passing  stranger  offered  to  remove 
the  dirt  and  return  one  half  of  the  gold  that  he  should 
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obtain  from  it  by  washing.  The  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  owner,  who  soon  forgot  both  stranger  and  dirt. 
You  can  imagine  his  surprise  when,  a  few  days  later,  the 
stranger  returned  and  paid  him  dust  to  the  value  of 
$650  as  his  part  of  the  money  taken  from  the  dirt.  One 
miner  was  confident  that  his  claim  was  one  of  great 
value ;  but  he  had  no  money  with  which  to  develop  it. 
His  comrades  urged  him  to  dispose  of  it  for  what  he 
could  get  and  try  his  luck  in  some  other  place  ;  but  he  was 
bound  to  stick.  He  worked  out  winters  to  obtain  money 
to  improve  his  claim  during  the  summer,  and  toiled  on  for 
years  without  any  satisfactory  returns.  He  became  a  laugh- 
ing-stock in  the  Last  Chance  Gulch,  but  adversity  and 
ridicule  did  not  shake  his  faith  in  the  value  of  his  claim  ; 
and  after  eight  years  of  such  indomitable  perseverance, 
he  disposed  of  his  property  for  $2,250,000.  His  faith 
was  fully  rewarded.  Another  miner  tramped  his  weary- 
way  from  Nevada,  where  he  had  searched  in  vain .  for 
gold.  He  drove  his  stakes  down  in  the  "  Last  Chance" 
and  determined  to  hold  on.  It  was  a  weary  struggle, 
with  the  chances  all  against  him.  Weeks,  months,  and 
years  passed  by  without  any  reward  being  returned  for 
his  labor.  The  hero  never  faltered  by  the  way,  however, 
but  like  a  man  of  destiny  he  delved  on,  and  at  last  the 
daylight  dawned  :  he  struck  one  of  the  richest  veins  in 
the  whole  territory — a  vein  which,  up  to  this  date,  has 
yielded  over  $4,000,000  in  gold.  Of  course  these  cases 
are  exceptions  and  not  the   rule.     And  where  one  man 
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found  a  fortune  in  the  mines  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  at 
least  twenty  others  failed  to  get  enough  to  pay  them  for 
their  work,  much  less  the  suffering  which  they  endured. 
And  those  who  did  win  in  the  search  were  usually  the 
men  who  persevered  in  the  midst  of  the  most  discour- 
aging circumstances. 

I  sat  for  a  day  with  three  "  old-timers  "  and  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  many  historical  incidents  which 
they  related  concerning  the  early  history  of  Helena. 
During  those  early  days  flour  had  often  sold  for  one 
dollar  a  pound,  potatoes  for  fifty  cents,  oranges  for  one 
dollar  each,  and  small  pineapples  went  quick  at  seven 
dollars  apiece.  The  dust  in  those  days  was  hauled  in 
wagons  drawn  by  mules  to  Fort  Benton,  or  some  other 
distant  point,  for  transportation  to  the  States.  Loads 
ranging  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  tons  each  in  weight 
were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Montana  stands  at  the  head  of  all  gold-producing 
regions  of  the  globe.  Her  annual  output  of  precious 
metals  is  now  nearly  $30,000,000,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  she  has  already  poured  $200,000,000  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world.  And  all  present  indications  seem 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
mineral  wealth  has  yet  been  reached,  for  new  lodes  are 
being  discovered  each  week  in  various  sections  of  the 
territory,  which  are  rich  in  quality  and  almost  limitless  in 
quantity.  The  world  need  not  be  surprised  if  it  hears 
of  the  most  magnificent  discovery  of  gold  within  the  next 
five  years. 
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Among  the  many  famous  mines  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountains  are  the  Drum  Lumon,  shipping  $80,000 
worth  of  bullion  per  month,  of  which  fully  one  half  may 
be  set  down  as  profit ;  the  Gloster,  shipping  $50,000 
worth  per  month  ;  the  Whitlach  Union,  long  the  most 
celebrated  gold-mine  in  the  Territory ;  those  of  Red 
Mountain,  said  to  be  the  most  important  undeveloped 
mineral  field  in  the  United  States ;  the  Clark's  Fork,  bor- 
dering on  the  National  Park,  and  now  yielding,  and  with 
no  railroad  facilities,  855  tons  of  ore  per  day  ;  those  of 
the  Helena  Mining  and  Reduction  Company  at  Wickes, 
reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
from  Prickly  Pear  Junction,  and  known  to  have  shipped 
as  much  as  $125,000  worth  of  ore  in  a  single  month; 
and  the  Lexington,  which  has  produced  silver  ore  averag- 
ing in  assay  value  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  ton.  Vis- 
itors to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  of  1884-85  will 
remember  the  magnificent  exhibits  from  the  last-men- 
tioned mine,  as  also  those  from  the  Cable  and  Drum 
Lumon  mines,  the  latter  including  one  solid  chunk  of 
high-grade  ore  weighing  1,715  pounds. 

The  most  valuable  gold  nugget  ever  found  in  Montana 
is  said  to  have  been  worth  about  $3,200.  There  is  a 
nugget  in  the  vault  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Helena 
weighing  47.7  ounces  and  valued  at  $945.80.  But  the 
most  interesting  sight  in  the  city  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
process  of  assaying  at  the  United  States  Assay  Office, 
where  may  also  be  seen  those  marvelously  adjusted  and 
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delicately  graduated  scales,  by  which  the  weight  of  even 
an  eyelash  can  be  exactly  determined. 

It  was  my  design,  however,  to  describe  the  Helena  of 
the  present,  and  not  that  of  the  past.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessfully we  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  mining 
camp  or  even  a  mining  town.  She  has  climbed  far  above 
either  of  these,  and  is  now  a  municipality  regal  in  its 
beauty  and  magnificent  in  its  appointments.  Her  ad- 
mirers do  no  injustice  to  others  when  they  call  their 
favorite  "The  Queen  of  the  Rockies,"  for  in  point  of 
beauty  and  excellence  she  has  no  successful  rival.  The 
elevation,  which  is  some  6,000  feet,  is  just  high  enough 
to  make  the  atmosphere  rare  and  clear.  Each  breath 
seems  to  impart  a  new  inspiration  that  will  be  felt  ting- 
ling to  the  tips  of  your  fingers.  The  sky  is  of  the  deepest 
blue,  and  entire  days  pass  during  which  not  a  single  cloud 
can  be  seen.  During  the  summer  nights  the  stars  sparkle 
along  the  dome  of  the  sky  almost  as  brightly  as  during 
the  nights  of  our  New  England  winter.  Objects  can  be 
distinctly  discerned  for  a  great  distance  through  this  clear 
atmosphere,  which  causes  the  distant  fertile  plains  far 
beyond  Helena  to  look  as  if  they  were  at  her  door, 
while  the  cordon  of  mountain  heights  which  surround 
her,  some  of  them  nearly  one  hundred  miles  away,  look 
like  a  great  wall  thrown  up  around  her  own  fertile  garden. 
The  city  is  built  upon  both  sides  of  the  gulch  from  which 
she  took  her  vast  wealth.  The  streets  are  wide,  straight, 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.     The  sidewalks  are 
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broad,  smooth,  and  enduring.  Some,  of  the  finest  busi- 
ness blocks  upon  the  continent  may  be  found  in  Helena, 
while  others  still  more  imposing-  are  being  constructed. 
Over  three  millions  of  dollars  are  lying  on  deposit  in  her 
national  banks.  New  lines  of  railway  are  being  rapidly 
constructed,  which,  when  completed,  will  connect  Helena 
with  the  rich  mines  now  being  developed  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  of  which  Helena  will  always  remain  the 
natural  market  and  great  financial  centre.  This  is  so  evi- 
dent a  fact  to  all  that  capitalists  are  now  investing  their 
money  liberally  to  improve  the  city.  In  nearly  all  Western 
towns  the  one  object  of  making  money  appears  to  over- 
shadow everything  else,  and  frequently  comfort  and  all  else 
is  sacrificed  to  gain  that  one  end.  Not  so  in  Helena  at  the 
present  time  ;  beautiful  residences  are  being  constructed 
by  scores  each  year.  In  these  structures,  beauty,  con- 
venience, and  elegance  have  all  been  consulted,  and  no 
money  has  been  spared  to  make  them  as  elaborate  as  any 
found  in  the  older  cities  of  the  East.  Shade-trees  are 
being  planted,  and  these,  aided  by  irrigation,  are  vigor- 
ous and  thrifty ;  their  growth  is  most  rapid,  and  within 
the  space  of  a  few  years  Helena  will  be  embowered  with- 
in a  beautiful  grove.  It  will  please  a  visitor  from  the 
East  to  notice  that  the  schools  in  this  city  are  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  and  their  edifices  are  in  excellent  condition. 
The  churches  are  thrifty  and  vigorous.  I  doubt  if  any- 
where on  the  continent  there  can  be  found  a  more  thor- 
oughly consecrated,  devout  band  of  Christian  workers 
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than  those  in  the  city  of  Helena.  The  pastors  are  men 
of  culture,  eloquence,  and  power.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
worship,  morning  and  evening,  with  the  Broadway  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  The  pastor  was  absent  attend- 
ing a  camp-meeting.  His  supply  preached  a  pure  gospel 
in  an  acceptable  manner.  The  audience  was  fine  in  its 
appearance,  large  in  its  proportions,  and  devout  in  its 
worship.  The  singing  by  the  choir  was  very  fine.  The 
only  improvement  that  I  could  suggest  would  be  to  have 
congregational  singing  ;  for  Methodism  nothing  is  better 
than  universal  singing.  This  church  is  finely  located, 
just  above  the  hotels  and  opposite  the  magnificent  county 
buildings  which  are  now  being  erected.  With  a  larger 
edifice,  which  it  will  doubtless  have  in  a  short  time,  and  a 
consecrated  membership  such  as  it  now  has,  the  Broadway 
church  must  remain  in  the  van  of  the  hosts  of  Zion  mar- 
shaled upon  the  plains  of  the  Northwest.  New  England 
blood  has  been  liberally  diffused  through  the  system  of 
Helena.  Of  her  10,000  inhabitants  very  many  hail  from 
the  East.  I  found  them  in  the  hotels,  in  the  church  con- 
gregations, the  stores,  the  beautiful  homes,  the  offices, 
the  banks,  the  most  busy  and  energetic  of  all  that  moving, 
restless,  rushing  population.  If  they  but  rightfully  cling 
to  their  New  England  Sabbath,  with  its  faith,  its  worship, 
its  religious  integrity,  and  its  Sabbath-schools,  the  day 
will  come  when  saloons,  dance-houses,  and  the  gambling- 
hells  of  Helena  will  at  least  be  closed  one  day  in  seven 
and  God  be  acknowledged  in  the  works  and  life  of  the 
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people.  I  have  an  undying  hope  that  I  shall  see  that 
city  once  more.  If  so,  it  will  be  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
meet  the  old  friends  again,  and  with  them  once  more 
climb  those  rugged  mountains  which  constitute  the  rear 
wall  of  that  city's  protection,  and  from  those  summits 
again  drink  in  the  delight  of  the  beautiful  prospect  spread 
out  at  our  feet.  There  is  no  place  between  the  two  great 
oceans  where  a  more  beautiful  landscape  has  been  painted 
by  the  Great  Artist  than  is  the  one  there  extended 
before  the  vision  of  the  beholder. 

The  first  election  in  Montana  occurred  October  24, 
1864,  and  the  legislature  then  chosen  convened  at  Ban- 
nack  on  December  12th  following.  In  February,  1865, 
Edgerton  County  was  formed  out  of  Jefferson,  and  Silver 
City  made  the  county  seat.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
territorial  election  Helena  had  a  local  habitation,  but  as 
yet  no  name.  The  christening  took  place  a  week  later 
at  the  cabin  of  Captain  G.  J.  Wood,  and  Uncle  John  Som- 
erville  suggested  the  name  that  was  adopted,  in  competi- 
tion with  several  others,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  assem- 
bled miners.  During  the  years  1865,  '66,  '67,  and  '68 
Helena  was  the  busy,  prosperous  centre  of  a  large  number 
of  mining  districts  in  the  vicinity,  while  to  the  east  were 
Confederate,  Trout  Creek,  and  New  York  gulches,  and 
to  the  west  were  Blackfoot,  Uncle  Ben's,  and  various 
others.  Still  Helena  was  nothing  but  a  mining  camp, 
with  its  main  streets  occupied  by  sluice-boxes  and 
gravel-heaps,  and  its  buildings  undermined  and  its  busi- 
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ness  houses  moving  from  one  street  to  another  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  mining  developments. 

It  was  early  in  May,  1865,  that  the  murder  of  Harry 
Slater  by  John  Keen  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  vigi- 
lance committee  that,  by  a  few  timely  executions,  soon 
established  law  and  order.  From  that  day  to  the  present 
the  law-abiding  element  has  always  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant at  Helena.  The  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
formed  the  earliest  nucleus  of  orderly  organization,  and 
it  has  always  been  strong  and  influential  in  Helena  for 
order  and  progress.  The  present  fine  Masonic  temple, 
the  sixth  occupied,  and  the  third  owned,  by  the  order, 
attests  the  steady  growth  and  solid  strength  of  the  order. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Helena  was  printed 
on  a  press  brought  over  the  range  on  pack-mules  in  the 
summer  of  1865.  by  T.  J.  Favorite,  called  The  Radiator. 
Its  early  issues  were  frequently  printed  on  brown  wrap- 
ping-paper. It  was  the  germ  out  of  which  grew  the 
Herald,  which  has  shared  all  the  perils  and  experiences 
of  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  Helena  and  has  shared  the 
prosperity  that  it  has  done  much  to  create. 

Down  to  1869  Helena  was  mainly  a  mining  camp, 
with  a  large  and  growing  commercial  importance  ;  but 
till  that  year  there  was  no  good  title  to  any  of  the 
ground  00  which  a  single  building  stood.  The  strong 
hand  of  possession  on  a  fickle  mining  claim  was  the  only 
hold  on  realty.  In  that  year  the  town-site  was  entered 
from  the  general  government  by  the  county  judge  and 
an  indefeasible  title  was  obtainable. 
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The  question  has  often  been  asked  how  and  why  it  is 
that  Helena  has  continued  her  wonderful  growth  and 
reached  her  present  stable  preeminence,  while  so  many 
other  camps  of  miners,  seemingly  as  well  situated,  have 
disappeared  entirely.  Situation  undoubtedly  has  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  Helena  is  centrally  located,  with 
Fort  Benton  to  the  north,  Bozeman  to  the  east,  Vir- 
ginia to  the  south,  and  Butte,  Deer  Lodge,  and  Mis- 
soula to  the  west,  about  equally  distant.  Besides  its  own 
tributary  mining  districts,  it  drew  something  of  suste- 
nance from  every  settlement  in  the  Territory.  In  the 
earlier  years  the  Missouri  River  was  the  chief  channel  of 
commerce,  and  Helena  was  nearer  the  head  of  navigation 
than  any  of  her  rivals,  except  Benton,  which  was  away 
from  the  mining  districts,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
Indian  reservation. 

The  placer  mines  in  and  about  Helena  held  out  till 
other  favorable  influences  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  development  of  the  Whitlock-Union  quartz-mine 
aided  the  fortunes  of  Helena  very  much  at  an  early  period. 
In  sorting  over  and  weighing  natural  advantages,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  these  do  not  seem  to  settle  the  case 
satisfactorily,  and  we  have  to  turn  to  the  character  of  the 
men  who  did  business  in  Helena  for  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  result.  Helena  has  been  unusually 
fortunate  in  having  always  an  enterprising,  solid,  reso- 
lute, and  progressive  set  of  business  men,  shrewd  and 
generous  enough  to  work  together  for  the  general  good 
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and  assist   every  good   man   and   enterprise    in    getting 
established. 

It  would  be  false  in  fact  and  less  creditable  in  the 
general  result  to  say  that  Helena  has  won  her  position 
without  a  struggle.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a 
constant,  and  ofttimes  desperate,  struggle  against  heavy 
odds.  Her  first  fight  was  for  the  county  seat.,  with  dis- 
advantage of  location  against  her.  Three  times  within 
five  years  almost  her  entire  business  portion  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  little  or  no  insurance.  She 
became  the  capital  of  the  Territory  only  after  repeated 
desperate  contests  in  the  legislature,  at  the  polls,  and  in 
the  courts.  It  was  a  long  contest  with  the  miners  before 
any  quiet  title  was  got  for  real  estate.  It  was  only  after 
repeated  failures  that  the  city  charter  was  adopted.  It 
was  against  heavy  odds  that  within  the  present  decade 
her  fortunes  were  finally  assured  by  the  construction  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  through  her  city  limits.  And  now, 
without  a  pause,  her  enterprising  people  are  planning 
night  and  day  to  extend  a  system  of  railroads  in  every 
direction.  With  a  confident  and  liberal  hand,  the  money 
is  furnished  by  her.  own  citizens  to  develop  new  mines 
of  astonishing  wealth.  With  equal  liberality  her  citizens 
have  built  schoolhouses,  churches,  stocked  mines  and 
cattle-ranges.  They  have  learned  by  intimate  acquaint- 
ance to  have  faith  in  the  resources  of  Montana,  and  by 
long  struggle  and  general  success  to  have  faith  in  them- 
selves.    Theirs  is  a  living,  working  faith. 
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Busy,  energetic,  prosperous  ;  very  rich  for  its  popula- 
tion ;  steadily  growing,  not  given  to  boasting  but  con- 
fident ;  ignorant  of  the  art  of  booming,  yet  ambitious 
and  proud  of  its  achievements  ;  in  its  origin,  an  accident 
of  a  mining  gulch,  yet  well-built  for  a  Western  town  ; 
irregular,  rambling,  picturesque,  clinging  to  mountain- 
sides, diving  into  ravines,  and  spreading  out  over  a 
gravelly  plain  still  tortured  by  placer  diggings.  Such  is 
Helena,  capital  of  Montana.  It  is  a  place  of  striking 
contrasts  —  the  millionaire  mine-owner  and  the  cattle- 
king  jostle  the  -bullwhacker,  the  cowboy,  and  the  bat- 
tered, unsuccessful  prospector,  in  its  narrow  streets. 
Here  the  locomotive  meets  the  lumbering,  dusty  stage- 
coach and  the  freighters'  ox-team.  From  the  hills  the 
big  new  houses  of  the  rich  citizens  look  down  upon  the 
stinking  huts  of  the  Chinese  and  the  dirt-roofed  "  shacks  " 
of  grizzly,  rheumatic  miners,  who  crawl  out  to  sun  them- 
selves and  talk  of  the  good  old  times  in  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  and  who  manage  to  live,  heaven  knows  how. 
Gambling  and  honest  trade  flourish  side  by  side,  equally 
conspicuous,  and  the  abodes  of  sin  and  misfortune  are 
not  far  from  the  cheerful  homes  that  typify  the  domestic 
virtues. 

Ten  thousand  people  live  in  Helena.  The  reader 
must  not,  however,  apply  a  standard  of  Eastern  com- 
parison and  imagine  that  the  place,  in  its  social  and 
business  aspects,  resembles  towns  of  that  population  in 
the  States.     Remember  that   Helena  is  more  than  one 
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thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  large  city  of  the  East, 
and  almost  eight  hundred  miles  from  Portland,  Oregon. 
This  is  no  provincial  town  leaning  upon  a  neighboring 
city  for  its  business  and  intellectual  stimulus  ;  it  is  self- 
centred,  independent ;  a  dispenser  of  civilization  to  the 
plains  and  mountains  —  a  true  capital.  It  has  its  club, 
its  four  national  banks,  its  daily  newspapers  printing  the 
world's  telegraphic  news,  its  public  library,  its  churches 
of  all  sects,  its  social  and  benevolent  organizations,  its 
water-works,  gas-works,  electric-light  plant,  street-cars 
(the  latest  improvement),  its  orators  and  politicians,  a 
poet,  too,  I  am  told,  its  historical  society — in  short,  all 
the  essential  equipment  of  city  life.  Thousands  of 
Montanians  never  saw  a  larger  town.  To  them  a  visit  to 
Helena  is  what  a  visit  to  Paris  is  to  a  Frenchman.  It 
means  seeing  life. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  life  to  see  here.  The 
main  street,  following  the  windings  of  the  old  mining 
gulch  and  solidly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  is  thronged 
all  day  and  far  into  the  night.  Here  the  barouche  makes 
way  for  the  big  wagon  drawn  by  four  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
the  six-horse  stage,  just  in  from  Fort  Benton,  encounters 
the  gig  or  phaeton  of  the  fashionable  lady.  And  what  a 
variety  of  people  you  meet — miners,  drummers,  sol- 
diers, priests,  merchants,  tourists,  teamsters,  farmers, 
lawyers,  and  Indians.  You  cannot  always  place  men  by 
their  clothes  here.  Fine  raiment,  in  fact,  generally 
marks  the  dry-goods  clerk  or  the  commercial  traveler 
rather  than  the  solid  man  of  business. 
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That  rough-looking-  man  in  a  sombrero  and  a  canvas 
suit  owns  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  ;  this  seedy  old 
fellow  lately  sold  a  mine  for  a  cool  million.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  the  slouch  felt  hat  was  the  uni- 
versal headgear.  It  used  to  be  said  that,  for  a  long 
time,  Colonel  F.  W.  Sanders,  the  distinguished  Helena 
lawyer,  was  the  only  man  in  Montana  allowed  to  wear 
a  silk  hat. 

The  railway-station  is  a  good  mile  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  has  gathered  about  itself  a  com- 
munity of  lumber-yards,  saloons,  and  shops,  between 
which  and  the  town  lies  a  waste  of  old  placer  mines  and 
sage-brush  plain,  soon  to  be  occupied,  however,  by  the 
new  growth  of  streets  and  dwellings.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  new-comers  used  to  talk  about  "  pulling  the 
town  out  of  the  gulch  "  and  removing  its  business  streets 
to  the  open  plain.  The  town  declines  to  move,  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  "  pilgrims."  The  old-timers  love  the 
gulch.  All  the  handsome  new  bu%iness  blocks  built 
since  the  railway  came  have  gone  up  near  the  old  busi- 
ness centre  at  Broadway  and  Main  Street,  some  on  the 
latter  street  and  some  on  the  slopes  of  Broadway,  an 
ascent  so  steep  that  fat  men  stop  to  get  their  breath  in 
climbing  the  two  squares  between  the  foot  of  the  street 
and  the  United  States  Assay  Office.  The  stately  new 
Court  House  is  a  square  farther  up.  Then  you  reach 
level  ground  and  find  several  pretty  streets  with  shade- 
trees,   green    lawns,    and    homelike   houses.      North   of 
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Main  Street  rises  another  abrupt  hill,  which  has  also  its 
attractive  residential  quarter.  From  the  streets  on  these 
two  hills  to  Main  Street  the  ascent  is  so  abrupt  that  most 
of  the  cross  streets  do  not  attempt  to  get  down  at  all, 
but  stop  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

Mount  Helena  dominates  the  whole  city.  If  you 
climb  it — and  I  would  advise  you  to,  for  the  view  from 
the  summit  is  superb  —  you  begin  the  ascent  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  your  hotel.  With  good  wind  and 
a  stout  pair  of  legs,  you  can  get  to  the  top  in  an  hour. 
This  peak  stands  out  from  the  foothills  of  the  Main 
Divide  of  the  Rockies.  Helena  is  too  near  the  Divide 
to  get  a  good  view  of  its  highest  summit.  The  best 
outlook  is  over  the  cultivated  Prickly  Pear  Valley  to  the 
Belt  Mountains  beyond  the  Missouri,  a  noble  range,  as 
changeful  in  color  as  the  Apennines — now  blue,  now 
purple,  now  black  —  and  blanketed  with  snow  until 
June.  At  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  where  the  Missouri 
breaks  through  to  reach  the  rolling  plains  of  Eastern 
Montana,  rises  the  huge  stone  monument  of  the  Bear's 
Tooth,  plainly  seen  at  Helena,  though  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. Along  the  Prickly  Pear,  and  other  streams  where 
irrigation  is  practicable,  there  are  well-tilled  farms,  raising 
heavy  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  All  the  rest 
of  the  country,  save  the  wooded  mountain-slopes,  is  an 
open  range  for  cattle. 

Mines,  cattle,  and  mercantile  trade  have  made  Helena 
the  richest  citv  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.     Butte 
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creates  more  wealth  annually,  but  most  of  Butte's  great 
mining  properties  are  owned  in  the  East,  in  California, 
or  in  Europe,  while  Helena's  profits  are  kept  at  home. 

Helena's  trade  extends  over  an  area  of  country  reach- 
ing out  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  every  direction. 
The  stores  carry  heavy  stocks  of  goods,  and  surprise  the 
Eastern  traveler  by  their  size.  Some  of  the  merchants 
have  large,  cavernous,  fireproof  storage  buildings  on  the 
back  streets  to  hold  the  goods  for  which  the  shelves 
have  no  room.  Four  large  hotels,  the  Grand  Central, 
the  Merchants,  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  the  International, 
are  well  supported.  There  are  four  public  school-build- 
ings, besides  a  Catholic  educational  institution.  Two 
daily  newspapers,  The  Independent  (morning),  and  The 
Herald  (evening),  with  their  weekly  editions,  ably  fill 
the  field  of  journalism.  The  Herald  is  Republican  in 
politics,  and  has  made  fortunes  for  its  owners,  the  Fisk 
Brothers.  The  Democratic  Independent  has  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  the  past,  but,  in  the  hands  of  its  new  own- 
ers, Messrs.  Dickerson,  Devine  &  Hendry,  it  is  march- 
ing to  prosperity  with  long  strides.  A  monthly  publica- 
tion, called  The  Montana  Stock  yournal,  represents  the 
important  stock  interests  of  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  Territory. 

Helena  has  some  special  attractions  for  visitors.  At 
the  government  assay  office  one  can  see  gold  and  silver 
poured  in  molten  streams  from  the  glowing  crucibles 
and    can    guess    at    the  value  of   the    heavy  white    and 
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yellow  bars.  Here  come  the  miners  with  their  bags  of 
gold-dust,  to  have  it  melted  into  bullion.  The  place  is 
so  neat  and  orderly  and  the  officials  so  obliging  that  a 
visit  is  sure  to  be  agreeable.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  sluice-mining  for  placer  gold  is  still  carried  on. 
This  is  the  most  convenient  place  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
line  for  tourists  to  see  how  gold  is  obtained  from  the  red 
earth  and  the  gravel.  It  is  a  laborious,  dirty  kind  of 
work,  not  highly  profitable,  since  the  best  paying  ground 
has  been  washed,  and  only  interesting  because  of  its 
results  in  obtaining  the  precious  yellow  metal.  To  see 
quartz-mining  the  tourist  should  go  by  rail  twenty  miles 
to  Wickes,  the  centre  of  the  group  of  mines  and  the 
seat  of  extensive  reduction  works,  or  take  a  carriage 
and  drive  out  to  the  famous  Drum  Lumon  mine,  near 
Marysville  —  a  day's  excursion. 

A  pleasant  evening  drive  is  down  the  valley  to  the 
Hot  Springs,  about  four  miles  from  town.  The  water  of 
these  springs  is  of  just  the  right  temperature  for  an 
agreeable  warm  bath,  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  private 
bathrooms  or  in  a  plunge  large  enough  for  swimming. 
Invalids  find  benefit  in  bathing  in  these  mineral  waters, 
and  a  commodious  hotel  will  some  day  be  built  for  their 
accommodation.  A  longer  drive,  and  one  for  a  day's 
excursion,  is  to  cross  the  valley  eastward  to,  and  through, 
the  Prickly  Pear  Canon  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri. There  are  few  bits  of  Rocky  Mountain  scenery 
that  combine  beauty  and  grandeur  so   strikingly  as  does 
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this  canon.  Imposing  walls  of  rock  hem  in  a  narrow 
valley  filled  with  trees  and  traversed  by  a  swift  stream. 
The  stage-drive  across  the  Main  Divide  of  the  Rockies, 
from  Helena  to  Deer  Lodge,  used  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  experiences  of  Montana  travel.  It  is  now 
superseded  by  the  railroad,  but  the  tourist  who  leaves 
the  cars  and  takes  a  team  over  the  old  Mullan  Pass  will 
always  remember  the  trip  as  a  peculiarly  pleasant  inci- 
dent. As  the  Territorial  capital,  Helena  has  a  political 
importance  that  helps  its  general  trade.  Nearly  all  the 
Federal  officers  are  Montana  men,  who  won  deserved 
prominence  before  their  appointment  to  office  by  their 
efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Territory.  The 
era  of  carpet-baggers  lasted  till  the  end  of  President 
Arthur's  administration,  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  most  of 
the  officials  appointed  under  the  old  system  of  sending 
politicians  from  the  East  have  remained  in  the  Territory 
and  are  among  its  most  valuable  citizens.  There  is  no 
excuse,  however,  for  prolonging  the  system.  Montana 
is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  she  has  men 
who  would  take  high  position  for  talents  and  public  spirit 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  She  is  amply  fitted  to  govern 
herself,  and  is  wronged  by  longer  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  admit  her  as  a  State.  Helena  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  1,155  miles 
from  St.  Paul  and  757  from  Portland.  The  Northern 
Pacific  has  an  important  branch  line  to  Wickes,  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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a  populous  and  prosperous  mining  and  reduction-works 
town.  This  branch  is  now  being  extended  about  fifteen 
miles  to  Rimini,  the  centre  of  the  Red  Mountain  mining 
district.  The  Montana  Central  is  a  new  railroad  enter- 
prise, organized  in  Helena,  with  the  support  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill,  president  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba. 
This  company  is  now  building  from  Helena  to  Rimini, 
and  from  Helena  eastward  to  the  Great  Falls.  Another 
company  has  just  been  chartered  by  the  same  parties 
who  incorporated  the  Central,  to  build  from  Great  Falls 
to  the  Montana-Dakota  boundary.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  to  construct  a  road  across  Northern  Montana  to 
a  connection  with  the  Manitoba  road,  now  building  west- 
ward to  Devil's  Lake,  Dakota,  and  also  to  a  Canadian 
Pacific  connection  at  some  point  north  of  the  mouth  of 
Milk  River. 

A  good  deal  might  truthfully  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
climate  of  Helena.  It  is  not  a  paradise  in  this  respect : 
nor  is  any  place  on  this  old  earth  of  ours  :  but  it  has  a 
liberal  allowance  of  clear,  bright  days,  when  the  temper- 
ature is  just  right  for  outdoor  movement,  and  the  air  is 
like  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods.  There  is  hot  weather  in 
summer,  when  the  "  gulch "  and  the  bare  plain  are 
fervent  with  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  but  when  night 
comes  the  heat  relents,  and  a  blanket  is  needed  for  com- 
fortable sleep.  The  autumn  is  the  perfect  season. 
Spring  is  rather  tardy.  Winter  intermits  its  rigors  when 
the  Chinook  wind  blows  and  is  at  all  times  less  severe  than 
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in  Minnesota.  People  die  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
but  their  chances  for  long  life  are  good,  because  nature 
does  not  poison  them  with  malaria  or  lie  in  wait  for 
them  with  any  special  climatic  diseases.  Invalids  from 
low  countries  are  almost  sure  to  gain  new  vigor  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  Rockies. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BUTTE    CITY. 

TN  order  to  visit  this  wonderful' and  well-known  city  we 
left  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Garrison,  from  which  point  a  branch  railway  extended 
through  the  beautiful  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  which  possesses 
great  agricultural  resources,  and  many  fine  farms  were 
scattered  along  the  valley  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
Deer  Lodge  City  is  a  small  but  thrifty  town,  with  its 
streets  well  laid  out  and  a  general  appearance  of  thrift 
and  tidiness  ;  from  its  central  location  in  the  valley  whose 
name  it  bears  it  must  have  a  future  before  it.  Butte  is 
located  at  the  head  of  this  valley  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  it  is  fifteen 
miles  from  the  famous  Pipestone  Pass.  The  growth  of 
Butte  City  is  a  marvel,  even  in  that  most  marvelous 
country.  It  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills, 
and  from  its  innumerable  furnaces  pour  forth  volumes  of 
black  smoke  which  rolls  far  above  the  mountain-tops.  It 
is  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  mining  town  on  the 
globe.  Leadville  in  its  most  prosperous  days  never  pos- 
sessed the  solid  resources  which  Butte  now  so  firmly 
holds  within  its  grasp.  It  has  been  called  the  Silver 
City.     The  mining  of  copper  is  so  extensively  carried  on 
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that  it  is  the  largest  copper-mining  centre  in  the  United 
States.  Its  total  production  of  this  metal  during  1885  was 
valued  at  $15,000,000,  —  $5,000,000  worth  of  bullion  and 
$10,000,000  worth  of  copper  matte.  This  was  twice  as 
much  as  the  product  of  Utah,  three  times  that  of  Nevada. 
It  also  exceeded  the  whole  of  California,  or  the  combined 
product  of  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  But  the 
glory  of  Butte  is  in  her  silver  products.  The  principal 
silver-mines  of  the  district  are  the  Alice,  Moulton,  Lex- 
ington, and  the  Silver  Bow.  These  alone  employ  two 
hundred  and  ten  stamps  and  produce  two  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  of  ore  each  day.  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  magnificent  machinery  of  these  mines.  One  great 
Cornish  pump  was  pointed  out  that  cost  $40,000.  The 
work  of  reduction  is  very  complex,  and  involves  the 
crushing  of  the  ore  to  powder  under  the  pressure  of 
enormous  bars  of  iron  weighing  nine  hundred  pounds 
each,  which  are  known  as  stamps.  The  roasting-mills  of 
the  Alice  mines  treat  one  hundred  tons  of  ore  each  day, 
and  their  bullion  product  is  nearly  $100,000  per  month. 
The  Lexington  property,  which  has  produced  $1,000,000 
per  annum  for  four  years,  is  owned  by  a  company  of 
French  gentlemen,  who  claim  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  mines  in  the  West.  The  Moulton  and  the  Silver 
Bow  have  a  daily  capacity  of  forty  and  thirty  tons  of  ore 
respectively. 

But  it  is  the  copper-mines  and  smelters  that  represent 
the   largest  capital ;    give  employment  to  the    greatest 
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number  of  men  ;  have  the  largest  production,  both  in 
tonnage  and  aggregate  value,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
make  the  most  smoke. 

At  the  head  of  the  rich  and  powerful  companies  en- 
gaged in  this  industry  stands  the  Anaconda  —  its  mine 
at  Butte  the  greatest  copper  property  in  America ;  its 
smelting-works,  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Anaconda,  the 
largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  sold,  five  years  ago,  for 
an  amount  that  would  not  now  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  its  employees  a  week's  wages  ;  its  property  is  roughly 
estimated  to  be  worth  $15,000,000.  With  certain  con- 
templated additions  to  its  smelting  capacity,  it  will  handle 
daily  twelve  hundred  tons  of  ore,  yielding  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  of  matte,  or  one  hundred  and  eight  tons 
of  pure  copper.  Its  entire  machinery  run  by  water- 
power,  it  yet  requires  for  its  furnaces  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cords  of  wood  per  day ;  in  view  of 
which  enormous  consumption  it  is  stated  to  have  recently 
let  a  contract  for  three  hundred  thousand  cords,  represent- 
ing upward  of  $1,000,000.  Second  only  to  this  gigantic 
concern  is  the  Parrott  Company,  whose  total  matte  out- 
put for  1884  was  14,856,323  pounds,  containing  9,324,805 
pounds  of  pure  copper,  valued,  including  its  silver  con- 
tents, at  about  $1,250,000.  With  largely  increased 
capacity,  its  production  of  pure  copper  will  probably 
have  reached  15,000,000  pounds  in  the  year  drawing  to 
a  close.  Among  other  leading  companies  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Montana,  owning  some  of  the  richest  and 
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most  steadily  productive  mining  property  in  process  of 
development ;  Clark's  Colusa,  said  to  have  in  sight, 
above  the  three  hundred-feet  level,  at  least  150,000  tons 
of  valuable  ore ;  and  the  Bell  and  Colorado,  two  of  the 
richest  copper-silver  mines  in  the  district. 

The  following  description  will  give  the  reader  a  very 
definite  idea  of  the  process  whereby  the  silver  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore  :  — 

To  those  interested  in  metallurgical  operations,  a  visit 
to  the  silver-mills  of  Butte  is  very  interesting.  The 
works  are  modern,  and  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  most  approved  application  of  the  American  system 
of  amalgamation.  Moreover,  the  mills  have  been 
designed  with  especial  reference  to  the  use  of  the  least 
manual  labor  possible.  When  it  is  said  that  $3.50  are 
the  earnings  of  an  unskilled  laborer  per  day  in  Butte, 
the  necessity  for  this  is  apparent.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  mills  were  built  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  hill, 
so  as  to  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  the  difference 
of  levels,  and  where  this  difference  is  not  sufficient  eleva- 
tors are  employed  to  create  a  difference.  The  result  is 
that  very  few  hands  are  required  to  manipulate  the  many 
tons  of  ore  that  are  daily  treated  in  these  mills. 

The  ore  is  received  from  the  mines  in  rock  of  all 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  man's  head  down  to  dust.  In  one 
of  the  mills  the  first  operation  is  to  mix  roughly  with  the 
ore  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  'cent,  of  its  weight  of  com- 
mon salt.     The  ore  and  salt  together  go  to  a  large  Blake 
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crusher.  This  well-known  machine  consists  of  a  very 
heavy  and  strong  frame  (generally  made  of  cast-iron), 
in  which  are  set  a  pair  of  strong  jaws  at  an  angle  to 
each  other,  the  wide  opening  being  uppermost.  By 
means  of  a  system  of  levers  a  reciprocating  motion  is 
given  to  one  jaw.  The  ore  is  thrown  into  the  widely 
opened  mouth  of  this  apparatus  and  is  quickly  crushed. 
As  it  is  crushed,  it  falls  lower  and  lower  into  the  narrow 
part  until,  at  last,  it  falls  through,  reduced  to  the  size  of 
walnuts,  or  finer.  The  ore  and  salt,  as  received  at  the 
mills,  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  moisture 
which  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  to  facilitate  the  follow- 
ing operation  of  dry,  fine  crushing  and  screening.  To 
effect  this,  the  ore  is  taken,  as  delivered  by  the  Blake, 
lifted  by  a  bucket-elevator  (a  number  of  small  iron 
buckets  fastened  to  a  rubber  or  leather  belt  and  wound 
by  a  pair  of  pulleys),  and  falls  into  the  drying-furnace. 
This  is  a  large  iron  cylinder  lined  with  brick,  and  re- 
volving slowly  in  a  plane  slightly  inclined  from  the 
horizontal.  At  one  end  enters  the  flame  and  heat  from 
a  wood-fire  burning  in  a  brick  furnace.  The  heat  passes 
through,  drying,  on  it  passage,  the  ore  and  salt,  which, 
by  the  revolving  motion  of  the  body  of  the  furnace,  are 
continually  being  turned  over  to  present  fresh  surfaces 
to  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  are  mixed  thoroughly. 
The  heat,  steam,  and  some  dust  from  the  ore  pass 
out  to  the  chimney  through  dust-chambers,  where  the 
fine  dust  that  the  current  of  gases  has  carried   off  is 
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deposited.  By  means  of  the  slight  inclination  of  the 
revolving  body  of  this  furnace,  the  ore  and  salt,  which  are 
introduced  at  the  higher  end,  slowly  traverse  its  length 
and  fall  out  at  the  other  end  into  a  large  bin.  The 
action  of  the  furnace  is  thus  continuous,  ore  and  salt 
being  constantly  fed  in  at  one  end,  and  as  constantly 
fall  out,  mixed  and  dried,  at  the  other.  The  ore  has 
next  to  be  crushed  fine.  This  is  done  in  Butte  by 
means  of  the  well-known  and  reliable  stamp-mill,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  magnified  pestle  and  mortar. 
The  pestle  (or  stamp)  is  a  heavy  head  of  iron  cast  on 
to  the  end  of  a  thick  round  iron  bar ;  the  mortar  is  an 
iron  rectangular  box  firmly  secured  to  a  solid  foundation 
and  in  each  of  which  works  a  set  of  five  stamps.  The 
mortars  are  arranged  in  a  long  line,  along  one  side  of 
which  passes  a  horizontal  shaft  furnished  with  arms, 
whose  purpose  is  to  lift  alternately  the  stamps  and  let 
them  drop  on  the  ore  contained  in  the  box  beneath.  It 
is  a  curious  and  impressive  sight  to  see  the  long  line  of 
stamps,  rising  and  falling,  each  in  its  turn.  The  noise 
made  is  deafening  and  the  dust  raised  rather  unpleasant. 
The  dried  ore,  cooled  down,  is  carried  from  the  bin  of 
the  drying-furnace  and  thrown  into  the  hoppers  of  the 
stamps,  whence,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  automatic 
apparatus,  it  is  fed  as  required  to  the  stamps.  When 
this  automatic  feed  is  used,  one  man  can  attend  to  a 
whole  set  of  stamps,  up  to  sixty  or  one  hundred,  if  re- 
quired, as  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  pass  along,  seeing 
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that  all  is  working  right.  In  openings  in  the  sides  of 
the  mortars  are  fixed  screens  to  allow  the  ore  to  pass 
out  when  crushed  fine  enough.  The  fall  of  the  stamps 
into  the  ore  dashes  this  up  against  the  screens,  so  that  the 
finely  crushed  at  once  escapes,  but  the  coarse  falls  back 
under  the  stamps.  These  screens  contam  from  twenty 
to  thirty  holes  per  linear  inch.  The  crushed  ore  and 
salt  fall  into  a  tube,  in  which  runs  an  archimedean  screw. 
This  screw  conveys  the  pulp  (as  the  crushed  ore  is 
called)  to  another  elevator,  which  lifts  it  up  into  the 
roasting  and  chlorodizing  furnaces.  These  (in  the  mill 
now  being  described)  are  similar  in  construction  and 
design  to  the  drying  furnace  just  mentioned,  but  they 
are  much  longer  than  this,  to  allow  the  pulp  to  be  longer 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  chemical  action  of  the  furnace. 
The  heat  also  is  greater.  The  chemical  action  is  the 
converting  of  the  silver,  which  exists  in  various  combina- 
tions in  the  ore,  to  chloride  of  silver,  and  is  effected  thus: 
All  the  ores  of  Butte  contain  iron  pyrites  (a  combination 
of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid).  The  heat  of  the  furnace 
decomposes  this  combination,  liberating  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  acid  attacks  the  salt  (or  chloride  of  sodium) 
which  we  have  seen  mixed  with  the  ore  before  crush- 
ing, combining  itself  with  the  sodium  and  liberating  the 
chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  chlorine,  in  its 
turn,  attacks  the  combinations  of  silver  contained  in  the 
ore  and  combines  with  them,  forming  chloride  of  silver, 
which  is  what  the  millman  requires,  as  it  is  the  combina- 
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tion  of  silver  most  easily  reduced  and  made  to  amalga- 
mate with  quicksilver.  The  ore  requires  about  an  hour 
to  pass  through  this  furnace,  and  the  millmen  claim  that  in 
this  time  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  silver  is 
turned  into  chloride.  The  ore,  after  passing  through, 
falls  into  bins,  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  iron  cars  to  a 
cooling  floor.  Here  it  remains  in  heaps  and  still  hot  for 
from  thirty-six  to  seventy-two  hours,  and  another  three 
per  cent.,  more  or  less,  of  the  silver  is  converted  into 
chloride.  A  jet  of  water  is  then  played  over  it,  with  the 
double  object  of  cooling  the  heap  and  preventing  the 
loss  of  dust  that  would  arise  if  the  ore  were  shoveled 
dry.  The  ore  is  now  ready  for  the  amalgamation  pro- 
cess. This  is  carried  out  in  "  pans."  A  pan  is  made  of 
a  cast-iron  bottom  and,  generally,  wooden  sides.  By 
means  of  gearing  and  an  upright  shaft  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  bottom,  a  wide  disk  (iron  also)  is  made 
to  revolve  over  and  in  the  same  plane  with  the  bottom. 
By  cars  the  ore  is  charged  to  the  pan.  A  charge  is 
about  twenty-five  hundredweight  of  ore.  With  it  is 
fed  hot  water  sufficient  to  make  the  mass  quite  fluid,  and 
quicksilver,  and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  iron 
borings  or  metallic  zinc.  The  charge  is  run  about  eight 
hours.  The  action  of  the  pan  is  to  produce  a  constant 
circulation  in  the  charge,  and  so  bring  every  atom  of  the 
ore  in  contact  with  the  quicksilver.  The  iron  of  the 
pan  causes  a  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  which, 
when  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  is  readily  taken 
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up  and  amalgamated  by  the  quicksilver.  At  the  end  of 
the  eight  hours  a  plug  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pan  is 
knocked  out  and  the  whole  of  the  charge  runs  away  to 
the  "  stirrer,"  leaving  the  pan  ready  for  another  charge. 
The  stirrer  is  somewhat  like  the  pan  but  is  about  twice 
its  diameter.  Here  the  charge  is  mixed  with  more  water 
(cold),  and  it  is  run  for  about  four  hours  with  the  object 
of  allowing  all  the  amalgam  of  silver  to  separate  from 
the  refuse  of  the  ore.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  plug, 
about  half-way  up  the  side  is  knocked  out,  and  the 
upper  half  of  the  charge  runs  off  to  a  settler,  and  the 
stirrer  is  ready  for  the  charge  from  another  pan.  The 
settler  takes  the  charges  from  several  stirrers,  and  in  it 
the  charges  are  further  diluted  with  water  to  allow  any 
rest  of  amalgam  to  settle  down.  Into  the  settler  water 
is  always  running,  and  at  the  other  side  it  runs  away, 
takingf  with  it  the  "  trailinsrs  "  now  with  a  mere  trace  of 
silver  in  them.  From  time  to  time  the  silver  amalgam  is 
collected  and  strained  in  conical  canvas  bags.  The 
canvas  allows  the  excess  of  quicksilver  in  the  amalgam 
to  pass  through  it  but  retains  the  amalgam  itself,  which 
will  then  contain  five  to  six  parts  by  weight  of  quick- 
silver to  one  of  silver  and  copper.  The  amalgam  is 
conveyed  by  cars  to  the  retorts,  where  the  remainder  of 
the  quicksilver  is  distilled  off.  The  retorts  are  iron 
tubes  about  four  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  dial, 
built  horizontally  over  a  fireplace.  They  are  filled  with 
amalgam,  the  cover  luted  on  and  a  fire  lit  under.     At  the 
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back  end  of  the  retort  is  let  in  a  pipe,  which  leads  to  a 
tank  of  cold  water.  The  heat  causes  the  quicksilver  to 
volatilize,  and  in  the  form  of  vapor  it  passes  away 
through  back-pipe  and  is  condensed  by  the  cold  water 
and  is  ready  for  use  again.  The  bullion  left  in  the  retort 
is  ready  for  melting  and  casting  into  brass,  which  is 
done  either  in  a  small  reverberatory  furnace  or  in  plum- 
bago crucibles.  The  bullion  contains  from  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  silver,  most  of  the  remainder  being  copper. 

The  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  as  described 
are  those  carried  out  in  all  the  Butte  mills,  but  "there  are 
several  and  important  variations  in  the  means  adopted. 
In  one  mill,  instead  of  mixing  the  salt  with  the  ore 
before  crushing,  it  is  mixed  after  the  fine  crushing.  In 
this  case  the  ore  and  salt  are  dried  and  crushed  apart, 
and  the  claim  is  made  that  by  this  means  the  stamps  are 
able  to  do  more  work.  The  furnaces  used  also  differ 
from  those  described.  Instead  of  the  revolving  cylin- 
drical furnaces  for  drying  the  ore,  it  is  done  in  vertical 
furnaces.  These  may  be  described  as  short,  wide  chim- 
neys, with  inclined  iron  plates  so  arranged  in  the  furnace, 
and  projecting  alternately  from  opposite  sides,  that  the 
ore  that  slides  over  one  plate  falls  on  the  top  of  the 
next  plate  and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  Enough  ore  is 
charged  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  plates  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  while  thus  charged  there  is  no  motion  in  the 
ore,  but  on  letting  some  ore  fall  from  the  bottom,  its 
place  is  taken  by  the  ore  immediately  above,  and  so  on, 
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until  the  whole  of  the  ore  in  the  furnace  has  gone  down 
a  space  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  ore  taken  from 
the  bottom.  The  heat  from  a  fireplace  at  the  side 
passes  under  these  plates,  entering  at  the  top  and  pass- 
ing off  at  the  bottom.  The  ore  is  thus  heated  above  and 
beneath.  The  chlorodizing  furnace  is  also  different.  In 
this  case  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  is  used.  This  is  a  wide 
chimney  about  forty  feet  high.  At  two  opposite  sides  in 
the  bottom,  heat  is  introduced  from  two  fireplaces  ;  the 
heat  rises  to  the  top  and  thence  passes  through  an  in- 
clined flue  to  the  bottom  and  through  dust-collecting 
chambers  to  the  stack.  The  finely  crushed  ore,  mixed 
with  salt,  is  fed  into  the  top  of  the  vertical  furnace  con- 
tinuously, and  falls  to  the  bottom,  falling  against  the 
rising  current  of  heat.  In  the  few  moments  that  this 
fall  requires,  the  same  chemical  reactions  described  as 
taking  place  in  the  revolving  cylindrical  furnace  are 
made,  and  the  combinations  of  silver  transformed  into 
chloride  of  silver.  The  panning,  retorting,  etc.,  are 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  mills,  so  need  no  further 
description. 

But  aside  from  all  the  matters  thus  far  mentioned,  there 
are  a  thousand  things  about  Butte  to  awaken  your  surprise. 
It  is  a  genuine  Western  town,  with  lots  of  muscle,  energy, 
and  courage.  Its  citizens  have  a  boundless  faith  in  its 
future.  They  now  claim  that  their  population  is  "  away 
up  in  the  teens,"  and  that  during  the  next  five  years  they 
will  double  it.     In  the  way  of  public  buildings,  Butte  has 
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already  taken  a  few  gigantic  strides.  Its  Court  House 
cost  $150,000,  and  is  a  very  fine  structure.  It  claims 
that  it  owns  the  finest  opera  house  on  the  Pacific  slope 
outside  of  San  Francisco.  Many  of  its  business  blocks 
are  imposing  structures  and  would  do  credit  to  any  city. 
Their  stores  do  an  immense  business.  One  retail  dealer 
informed  me  that  on  last  Christmas  eve  $6,000  was 
expended  in  his  store  in  the  purchase  of  Christmas 
presents.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  population 
of  Butte,  you  must  walk  its  streets  some  evening  from 
the  hours  of  ten  to  one  o'clock.  Then  you  will  see  its 
tides  at  their  flood.  Miners  representing  almost  every 
land  beneath  the  sun  are  there.  Each  one,  regardless  of 
the  claims  or  fashion,  dresses  in  a  style  peculiar  to  him- 
self. Every  grade  of  dress  can  be  pointed  out,  from  the 
black,  greasy  buckskin  suit,  to  that  of  the  finest  broad- 
cloth, cut  in  the  most  modern  style.  Revolvers  peep 
from  nearly  every  belt  and  peer  from  many  pockets. 
Knives  are  almost  universally  worn  in  such  a  position 
that  they  are  ready  for  convenient  use.  Back  and  forth 
along  the  crooked  sidewalks  these  tides  ebb  and  flow. 
And  as  these  brown,  hard,  brave,  reckless  men  go  forth  in 
quest  of  business  or  pleasure,  the  saloons  and  dance- 
houses  are  all  running  at  full  blast.  Gambling  appears 
to  be  the  universal  occupation.  The  chips  rattle  on 
scores  of  tables.  The  glasses  clank  together  in  almost 
constant  use,  as  hundreds  of  thirsty  men  crowd  around 
the  bars,  spending  their  hard-earned  money  for  that  drink 
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which  only  inflames  their  appetite  and  ever  increases 
their  thirst.  There  is  much  drunkenness,  more  profanity, 
but  I  saw  no  disputes  or  quarrels.  Stand  beside  that 
table  for  a  moment  and  watch  that  dozen  players  !  They 
are  Americans,  Germans,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  French- 
men, and  Chinese  —  each  one  playing  for  himself.  The 
banker  sits  at  the  head  of  the  board  and  deals  the  cards 
with  a  scientific  rapidity.  No  words  are  spoken  by  either. 
The  work  is  too  earnest  to  be  interrupted  by  conversa- 
tion. The  chips,  which  represent  gold,  are  heaped  upon 
the  centre  of  the  table,  as  each  one  of  the  party  invests 
his  money,  believing  that  his  own  hand  will  win.  That 
group  of  faces  presents  a  sad  spectacle  for  contemplation. 
There  sits  a  thin-faced  young  man  —  he  cannot  be  over 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  he  has  been  losing  heavily  during 
the  evening ;  his  eyes  sparkle  as  he  looks  at  his  cards 
and  upon  the  small  stack  of  chips ;  he  throws  all  that 
remains  of  the  $500  with  which  he  that  evening  began  the 
game.  He  wins,  and  one  half  of  his  losses  are  made  up. 
Near  him  sits  a  tall,  dark  man  of  sixty  years.  His  features 
are  like  iron.  "Been  in  the  mines  since  '49,"  whispered 
my  companion  to  me  as  he  moved  toward  this  individual. 
"  No  fellow  fools  with  him  much  :  he  would  rather  shoot 
than  eat ;  he  is  worth  half  a  million  and  is  making  money 
every  day."  Money  was  changing  hands  rapidly.  A 
lion's  share  appeared  to  go  over  to  the  banker's  side  of 
the  board.  Men  were  constantly  leaving  the  circle  in 
disgust   and   disappointment   over   their  losses.      Their 
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places  were  immediately  filled  by  others  who  came  to  win 
or  lose.  Three  fourths  of  these  men  evidently  lost,  while 
the  remaining  fourth  increased  their  possessions.  In  a 
single  saloon  you  may  often  count  two  hundred  men, 
gambling  until  two  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Cheating  is  not  tolerated,  and  woe  unto  him  who  has  the 
audacity  to  undertake  it,  for  at  the  first  suspicion  of  such 
conduct  his  punishment  is  a  revolver-shot. 

The  saloons  are  all  brilliantly  lighted,  and  in  many  of 
them  bands  are  employed,  some  of  which  make  the  night 
more  hideous  than  melodious  with  their  music.  But 
whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  all  adds  to  the 
excitement  of  the  associations,  and  that  seems  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  the  most  interested. 
The  doors  of  the  dance-houses  are  thrown  wide  open, 
that  he  who  runs  may  see  if  not  read,  The  liquor-bar 
extends  along  one  side  of  the  room  ;  it  has  a  steady,  in- 
creasing patronage,  as  the  dancers,  male  and  female, 
hasten  from  the  heated  dance  to  quaff  the  fiery  drinks 
which  only  serve  to  hasten  them  onward  in  paths  of  guilt 
and  crime.  The  band  which  furnishes  the  music  for  the 
dance  occupies  a  rough  platform  in  the  farther  end  of  the 
saloon.  The  females  are  clad  in  the  most  costly  gar- 
ments, and  many  of  them  sparkle  with  precious  stones. 
Their  easy  grace  and  more  easy  virtue  enables  them  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  of  the  miners'  gold  —  a  sad,  disgust- 
ing sight.  The  work  goes  on  however  as  the  hours  pass. 
The  dance  of  death  in  the  saloons  brings  but  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  crimes  which  are  sure  to  follow ;  passions  and 
jealousies  are  there  begotten  which  frequently  terminate 
in  bloodshed  and  death,  as  rival  suitors  for  the  same 
favors  settle  their  claims  with  the  revolver.  But  little 
attention  is  there  paid  to  such  matters  ;  that  each  fellow 
had  a  fair  chance  is  about  all  public  sentiment  cares  to 
know,  and  when  convinced  that  such  is  the  case  the 
murderer  goes  on.  Each  shooting  affair,  if  it  is  con- 
ducted upon  principles  of  "honor"  (?),  adds  new  pres- 
tige to  his  fame  and  character. 

There  are  Christian  people  in  Butte,  and  the  churches 
are  obtaining  a  solid  foothold,  but  the  soil  is  a  sterile  one 
in  which  to  plant  the  seeds  of  gospel  truth.  With 
Christian  people  there  is  a  Sabbath  during  which  meet- 
ings and  Sabbath-schools  are  sustained.  But  these  are 
in  the  small  minority.  With  the  large  majority  there  is  no 
Sabbath  at  all.  In  its  stead  there  is  a  weekly  holiday,  a 
day  in  which  no  manual  work  is  done  in  the  mines,  one 
in  which  they  may  gratify  themselves  in  all  the  wild 
excesses  of  the  wicked  city.  They  usually  prepare  for 
this  day  in  a  Saturday-night  carousal  which  does  not 
close  at  the  earliest  until  the  small  hours  of  the  Sabbath 
have  been  ushered  in  ;  then  to  their  relief  comes  a  heavy 
disturbed  drunken  sleep  or  stupor  which  lasts  until 
Sunday  noon  or  later,  when  they  arise  to  go  forth  and 
repeat  the  experiences  of  the  previous  night  on  a  more 
extensive  and  extended  scale.  Were  it  not  for  a  steady 
influx  of  population  such  a  course  would  soon  exhaust 
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and  depopulate  a  city,  but  reserve  forces  are  constantly- 
brought  in,  and  the  tides  do  not  wane.  The  only  hope 
for  such  a  community  is  the  purity  of  Christ.  That  little 
band  of  faithful  Christians  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  Butte. 
If  by  faith,  prayer,  and  sacrifice  they  succeed,  that  little 
leaven  will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  If  through  dis- 
couragements or  adverse  circumstances  they  fail,  "  woe 
unto  the  city,"  for  modern  Butte  like  ancient  Babylon 
will  disappear  in  the  darkness  of  its  endless  night.  The 
Christian  churches  of  America  should  sustain  these 
frontier  outposts  of  our  Zion  until  that  mass  of  develop- 
ing wealth  is  redeemed  from  the  power  of  Satan  and 
becomes  consecrated  to  the  use  of  our  glorious  Saviour. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


SPOKANE    FAILS. 


T  DESIRED  to  visit  one  typical  Western  city,  youthful 
and  vigorous,  whose  life  did  not  depend  upon  a  single 
branch  of  industry.  When  I  made  known  my  wants  in  this 
matter  the  universal  answer  was,  "  Go  to  Spokane  Falls." 
And  in  obedience  to  this  expression  I  visited  the  city 
whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  To 
my  joy  and  surprise,  as  soon  as  I  stepped  upon  the 
platform  of  the  railroad  depot,  I  met  a  man  from 
Maine  whose  family  name  is  well  known  upon  the 
Penobscot.  This  young  gentleman  had  just  opened  a 
law  office  in  the  city  and  was  filled  with  the  hope 
of  future  success.  Close  behind  him  came  a  tall, 
sturdy  form  with  a  smiling  and  familiar  face,  a  gentleman 
whose  empty  sleeve  told  of  sacrifices  made  for  the 
country  on  Southern  fields  of  battle.  His  name  is  well 
known  in  Bangor,  where  for  years  he  filled  his  position 
as  registrar  of  deeds  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constit- 
uents. Soon  after  that  I  was  ushered  into  the  office 
of  the  great  flouring-mill  of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Curtis,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  being  also  a  Bangor  boy,  son 
of  one  of  Bangor's  leading  business  men.  The  meeting 
of  these  gentlemen  was  entirely  unexpected  and  immedi- 
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ately  gave  me  a  homelike  feeling  that  added  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  my  visit ;  that  visit,  however,  was 
made  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  resources  of 
this  famous  city  and  the  inducements  which  it  presents 
for  labor  and  capital  to  locate  there. 

First  I  wanted  a  map  not  only  of  the  town  and 
county  but  also  of  the  Territory,  which  was  soon  obtained 
from  the  office  of  J.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  and  principal  capitalists  of  the  city.  Well  armed 
with  maps  I  returned  to  my  hotel  to  look  the  situation 
over.  These  maps,  bearing  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  surveyors  for  their  truthfulness,  taught  me  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  The  city  is  located  at  the  falls  of  the  Spo- 
kane River  in  Washington  Territory;  these  falls  present  a 
wild  spectacle  to  the  tourist  as  the  vast  volume  of  water 
goes  crashing  down  over  the  rocky  precipices,  sending 
a  vast  sheet  of  spray  upward  to  dissolve  in  the  bright 
sunlight. 

So  far  as  their  value  is  concerned  you  will  cross  the 
continent  in  vain  to  find  their  equal.  Their  power  ex- 
ceeds those  of  the  St.  Anthony  at  Minneapolis  by  one 
third,  and  the  formation  of  the  banks  is  such  that  the 
water  may  be  utilized  again  and  again  in  turning  the 
wheels  and  spindles  of  the  vast  manufacturing  indus- 
tries which  will  eventually  be  extended  along  these  falls. 
The  foundations  of  this  coming  greatness  have  been 
already  laid  in  the  three  noble  flour-mills,  the  large 
lumber-mills,    and   other   manufacturing    establishments 
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already  erected.  Let  us  now  turn  from  the  falls  with  its 
immense  water-power  and  ascertain  if  the  surrounding 
country  will  produce  raw  material  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  warrant  the  construction  of  the  establishments  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Is  there  lumber  to  be  manu- 
factured by  the  sawmills?  If  you  ascend  the  Spokane 
River  from  the  falls  you  will  soon  find  yourself  amid 
some  of  the  most  noble  timber  that  stands  upon  the 
American  continent.  Thousands  of  square  miles  yet 
untouched  by  the  lumberman's  axe,  so  heavily  timbered 
with  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  cedar  that  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  cut  one  third  of  a  million  feet  of  clear  lumber 
from  a  single  acre.  I  saw  cedar-logs  in  the  river  at  the 
falls  which  would  measure  six  feet  in  diameter  perfectly 
sound.  The  lumberman  has  but  to  cut  these  gigantic 
trees,  roll  them  into  the  river  and  then  drive  them  upon 
its  mighty  bosom  to  the  mills  at  the  falls  which  wait  to 
transform  them  into  manufactured  lumber.  But  what 
about  the  market  for  this  lumber  when  manufactured  ? 
Only  imagine  the  situation  :  small  towns  are  springing  up 
along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  miles  from  each  other  ;  thousands  of  farm- 
buildings  are  being  erected  in  all  the  country  adjacent  to 
this  line  of  railway.  Spokane  Falls  has  not  a  lumber 
rival  between  Minneapolis  on  the  east  and  Puget  Sound 
and  Columbia  River  on  the  west.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  lumbermen  of  Spokane  shall  not  supply 
all  this  local  market,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
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make  this  city  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  centres  on  the 
continent.  And  the  day  will  yet  dawn  when  the  lumber 
of  Washington  Territory  shall  supply  the  market  of 
Chicago  as  that  of  Michigan  now  does.  The  forests  of 
the  latter  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  will  soon  have 
ceased  to  yield  their  fabulous  supply.  Then  will  these 
grand  old  forests  of  the  Northwest  pour  their  golden 
treasures  at  the  feet  of   their  fortunate  possessors. 

If  you  are  to  visit  the  West  in  search  of  a  location  to 
manufacture  lumber,  follow  my  advice,  and  call  at 
Spokane  Falls  on  your  way  ;  look  over  its  power,  its 
markets,  and   the  vast  forests  above  it. 

As  a  wheat  centre,  Spokane  will  ultimately  become  a 
rival  of  its  eastern  rival,  Minneapolis.  For  its  location  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  wheat-belt,  as  extensive  as  that  of 
western  Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakota.  In  point  of 
production  it,  in  fact,  far  excels  the  more  eastern  belt. 
In  looking  over  the  latter  I  could  not  comprehend  how 
the  Washington  wheat-belt  could  produce  a  yield  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  to  the  acre  than  that  of  Dakota. 
But  when  once  in  Washington  Territory  the  mystery  was 
explained  in  the  fact  that  the  wheat-kernel  at  maturity  in 
the  latter  Territory  is  fully  one  fourth  larger  than  the 
other.  And  this  accounts  for  the  enormous  yield  that  is 
yearly  enriching  the  sturdy  farmers  of  the  Northwest. 
Spokane  Falls  is  the  natural  centre  of  this  enormous 
wheat-belt.  Its  elevators  will  contain,  and  its  mills  must 
manufacture,  the  millions  of  bushels  which  the  farmers  of 
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Washington  Territory  will  ship  to  this  central  point,  from 
thence  to  be  reshipped  as  flour  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  flour  manufactured  at  Spokane  has  already 
found  its  way  by  cargoes  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  it  is 
a  great  favorite  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  visited  several 
wheat-farms  and  found  the  reports  of  the  great  yield  per 
acre  to  be  strictly  true.  The  number  of  flour-mills  now 
standing  at  Spokane  must  soon  be  multiplied,  and  the 
capitalist  who  thus  places  his  money  will  have  secured  an 
investment  that  will  pay  him  the  largest  dividends.  Mill- 
sites  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates,  for  those  who 
own  real  estate  in  Spokane  have  determined  to  hold  out 
special  inducements  to  manufacturers,  to  help  build  the 
great  city  of  the  future.  This  wise  policy  has  been  pur- 
sued from  the  beginning  and  has  already  borne  its  fruit 
in  the  steady,  prosperous  growth  of  the  city.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  many  other  cities  in  the  West,  had 
there  been  the  same  wise  management.  Spokane  is  also 
destined  to  become  a  railroad  centre  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance. As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Northern  Pacific 
line  passes  directly  through  the  city.  Other  lines  of  rail- 
way are  already  projected,  some  of  which  are  in  process 
of  construction.  Among  the  most  important  of  them  is 
the  one  extending  northward  to  the  Colville  mining 
region,  and  another  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
famous  Palouse  wheat  country.  These  two  lines  will  open 
railway  connection  between  Spokane  and  two  of  the  rich- 
est districts  in  the   United   States.     The   mining  regions 
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referred  to  above  are  attracting  the  attention  of  old 
miners  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  indications 
now  are  that  these  mines  may  even  exceed  in  value  those 
of  Montana  and  Colorado.  It  is  predicted  that  within  a 
few  years  the  Cheweleh  district  will  become  the  greatest 
silver  camp  on  the  continent.  Fabulous  fortunes  will  thus 
be  made  by  the  few,  and  the  silver  kings  of  Colorado  and 
Montana  will  be  repeated  in  Washington  Territory  ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  seekers  after  such  wealth  will  be 
disappointed  in  their  search.  The  safer  way  is  to  commit 
your  fortunes  to  lumber  and  wheat.  The  old  adage 
proves  itself  true  again  and  again.  "  The  longest  way- 
round  is  the  surest  way  home."  It  may  seem  to  be  a  slovr 
process,  but  in  the  end  it  pays  the  best.  And  he  who  is 
wise  will  profit  thereby.  Not  only  is  this  section  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  adapted  to  wheat-raising,  but  it  affords 
better  grazing:  lands  than  can  be  found  even  in  Montana, 
which  prides  herself  upon  being  the  cowboys'  paradise. 
The  grass  here  is  equally  nutritious  for  the  stock.  Living 
streams  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  water,  and  the  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  make  the  climate 
much  warmer  than  is  found  in  Montana.  Cattle,  horses. 
and  sheep  are  already  raised  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
At  the  hotel  in  Spokane  I  found  a  brother-in-law  of  Gen- 
eral Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  governor  of  Virginia,  who  owned 
a  ranch  of  eight  thousand  sheep.  When  invited  to 
return  to  Virginia  and  become  the  private  secretary  of 
Governor  Lee,  he  declined,  and  still  remains  to  look  after 
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his  well-invested  money  on  the  sheep  ranch.  Hundreds 
of  other  young  men,  educated,  energetic,  and  successful, 
are  employed  in  a  similar  manner.  They  miss  many  of 
the  associations  of  the  past  which  they  highly  prized, 
but  with  capital  invested  which  is  paying  them  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  each  year,  they  smile  at  the  inconven- 
iences they  are  called  upon  to  pass  through,  and  rejoice 
over  the  good  fortune  which  directed  their  steps  to  the 
Northwest.  Spokane  is  the  market  for  the  farmers, 
ranchers,  miners,  and  Indians  for  scores  of  miles  around, 
so  that  its  streets  are  crowded  with  people  and  its  stores 
are  doing  a  thriving  business.  Now  for  the  city  itself. 
It  is  built  upon  a  level  gravelly  plateau,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  regular, 
with  sidewalks  which  would  honor  a  city  of  twice  its  size 
and  four  times  its  age.  The  business  blocks,  the  public 
buildings  and  hotels,  all  indicate  prosperity  and  perma- 
nence. 

Its  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  town.  Two  universities  have  already  been  established, 
one  by  the  Catholic  church,  the  other  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  I  found  my  old 
friend  Bisbee,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Maine  Confer- 
ence. His  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  and 
he,  filled  with  energy,  ambition,  and  heroic  daring,  is 
performing  the  work  of  two  men  in  the  university,  and 
was  also  officiating  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.     That  university  has  a  future  if  its  friends  only 
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stand  by  it.  It  has  no  rival  for  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles  in  any  direction.  It  should  be  well  endowed  by 
Eastern  Methodism  and  thus  be  made  a  mighty  factor  for 
the  church  in  the  Northwest.  In  its  list  of  trustees  I  saw 
the  names  of  many  of  the  principal  business  men  of 
Spokane,  including  those  of  Mayor  Cannon,  J.  J.  Brown, 
and  others,  showing  that  those  gentlemen  are  as  largely 
interested  in  the  intellectual  character  of  their  city  as 
they  are  in  its  financial  interests.  Nearly  all  the  large 
Christian  denominations  of  America  have  edifices  of  wor- 
ship in  Spokane.  These  are  large  and  elegant  in  their 
appointments.  I  saw  no  church-edifices  so  fine  and 
commodious  between  Minneapolis  and  Portland,  as  those 
of  Spokane  ;  but  no  description  of  this  interesting  city 
can  be  complete  without  visiting  the  "  Bluff"  where  the 
residences  are  being  erected.  To  reach  this  beautiful 
spot  from  the  business  portion  of  the  town,  we  crossed 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  where  the  depot  is  sur- 
rounded by  quite  a  colony  of  freight-houses  and  elevators, 
passed  across  a  narrow  plain,  and  soon  reached  a  long 
rocky  swell  of  ground  rising  boldly  from  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  its  rugged  sides  covered  with  beautiful 
pine-trees  and  huge  bowlders.  Along  the  side  of  this 
bluff  and  upon  the  plain  at  its  foot,  scores  of  elegant 
residences  have  been  erected,  and  each  season  adds  many 
others  to  the  number.  These  homes  are  in  the  finest 
styles  of  architecture,  and  in  point  of  beauty  and 
elegance  will  compare  favorably  with  the  finest  homes  of 
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Helena,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul.  The  view  from  this 
site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  West.  In 
front  and  beneath  is  the  city  with  all  its  life  and  bustle  : 
the  long  serpentine  line  of  steel  rails  stretching  across 
the  plains  ;  beyond  it  the  great  river  with  its  mighty  falls 
shrouded  with  spray  and  mist  ;  farther  on,  the  broad, 
measureless  plains,  relieved  now  and  then  by  the  beauti- 
ful green  of  the  dark  pine-forests  ;  then  the  distant  rim 
of  mountains,  whose  white  turrets  rested  against  the 
summer  sky.  I  sat  upon  a  great  bowlder  and  looked 
down  upon  all  the  evidences  of  life  and  civilization  at  my 
feet.  And,  with  the  slow,  conservative  blood  of  New 
England  flowing  in  my  veins,  I  could  hardly  make  myself 
believe  that  all  this  was  the  growth  and  product  of  but 
eight  brief  years.  Then  this  question  arose  in  my  mind, 
If  all  this  has  been  acomplished  by  the  few  within  the 
space  of  eight  years,  —  all  these  buildings  erected,  and  a 
population  of  seven  thousand  souls  gathered  in  this  one 
beautiful  town,  —  what  may  we  not  expect  of  it  within  the 
next  twenty  years  ?  when  yonder  water-power  is  fully  im- 
proved ;  when  the  iron  horse  shall  bear  to  this  one  centre 
the  wealth  of  field  and  mind  ;  when  its  seven  thousand 
people  shall  be  multiplied  by  ten,  as  the  city  enlarges  its 
borders  to  embrace  its  seventy  thousand  inhabitants ! 
This  is  no  dream  ;  no  vision  inspired  by  an  excited  brain. 
The  foundations  of  the  coming  greatness  are  well  laid. 
The  resources  are  waiting  impatiently  to  be  developed. 
Climate,  soil,  water-power,    forest,    gold,    silver,    sheep, 
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cattle,  horses,  all  combine  to  make  this  city  of  the  plain 
all  that  its  firmest  friends  can  desire  ;  and  Spokane  with 
all  the  energy  and  grace  of  youth  in  her  movements  rises 
upon  her  throne  and  proclaims  herself  to  be  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Northwest.  And  from  the  muddy  waters  of 
the~  mighty  Missouri  to,  the  whirling  cataracts  of  the 
Columbia  no  dissenting  voice  is  heard. 

Many  pleasing  incidents  occurred  while  1  was  in 
Spokane.  On  the  veranda  of  the  hotel  I  met  a  tall, 
dark  man  with  a  Grand  Army  badge  upon  his  breast. 

"  What  regiment  were  you  in  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  grasped 
his  hand. 

"  The  old  Seventeenth  Regulars.  As  good  a  regiment, 
sir,  as  ever  stood  beneath  the  old  flag  !  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Were  you  at  Gettysburg  ?  " 

"  Reckon  I  was  !  Fought  there  under  General  Ayer 
in  the  wheat-field ;  was  in  the  charge  when  we  pushed 
old  Longstreet  back  from  the  '  Devil's  Den '  and  the 
wheat-field,  where  we  lost  one  half  our  men." 

It  was  then  his  turn  to  ask  questions. 

"  Were  you  there  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  in  the  Twentieth  Maine.  We  fought  on 
Little  Round-top  that  day." 

"  Give  us  your  hand  again  !  "  cried  the  old  veteran.  "  I 
came  out  here  in  1866  and  I  have  never  met  during  all 
that  time  one  of  the  old  Fifth  Corps  boys.  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  !     Tell  us  all  about  the  East !  " 

"  No,   not  the  East :    that  is  too  tame    a   country  to 
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interest  you,"  I  responded.     "  You   tell    me    about   the 
West.     Where  you  have  been  since  1866." 

He  complied  with  my  request,  and  for  three  hours  he 
talked,  and  what  a  narrative  it  was !  what  adventures  and 
exposures  he  had  passed  through,  what  knowledge  he 
possessed  about  the  country,  the  Indians,  the  mines, 
and  stock-raising !  how  many  distinguished  trappers  and 
scouts  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  how  familiar  he  was 
with  every  town  in  the  Territory ! 

"And  do  you  intend  to  locate  in  Spokane?"  I  asked 
as  he  concluded  his  narrative. 

"  Think  I  may.  It 's  the  whitest  town  I  know  of  in  the 
Territory.  They  are  willing  to  let  a  fellow  live,  here,  I 
find,  and  that  is  a  mighty  sight  more  than  they  are  willing 
to  do  in  some  other  towns  that  I  have  visited." 

"  Don't  you  intend  to  go  East  again  ?  " 

"  Mighty  doubtful.  I  will  soon  be  an  old  man  and 
shall  be  mustered  out  before  long  anyway." 

"Have  you  been  to  Gettysburg  since  the  battle?" 
thoughtfully  asked  the  old  soldier  as  we  were  about  to 
part. 

Then  I  told  him  of  the  battlefield,  of  its  historical 
importance,  of  the  monuments  being  erected,  of  the 
beautiful  cemetery,  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
gather  there  each  year.  The  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes 
as  the  slumbering  memories  of  the  past  were  awakened 
in  his  breast.  He  muttered  as  I  bade  him  good-by :  "  That 
old  Bob  Lee  was  a  rustler,  but  we  did  corral  him,  after 
all !  " 
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I  was  much  interested  in  a  local  election  that  was 
being  held  in  the  city,  for  in  Washington  Territory  the 
lawmakers  have  possessed  enough  of  good  common- 
sense  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  ladies,  and 
they  use  it  too.  All  through  the  afternoon  I  saw  them 
going  to  and  from  the  polls,  on  foot  and  in  carriages, 
interested,  quiet,  intelligent,  and  refined,  sacrificing 
neither  position  nor  character  by  the  act.  Oh,  that  woman- 
hood throughout  America  possessed  the  same  privileges  ! 
How  many  existing  evils  would  be  removed,  and  how 
many  wrongs  would  be  righted  within  the  next  ten  years  ! 

I  was  pointed  to  a  small  vacant  lot  of  land  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  which  an  old  army  friend  now  in  the 
United  States  Army  had  purchased  a  few  years  before 
for  the  small  sum  of  $300,  and  for  which  he  has  since 
refused  an  offer  of  $8,000. 

Indians,  in  their  most  picturesque  costume,  are 
daily  seen  upon  the  streets  of  the  city,  having 
come  in  from  their  reservations  to  trade  their  ponies 
with  the  white  men  for  tobacco,  whiskey,  and  similar 
articles,  which  are  considered  by  the  Indians  as  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  is,  however,  against  the  United  States 
law  to  sell  an  Indian  whiskey,  and  those  who  transgress 
the  law  are  obliged  to  do  it  in  a  most  secret  manner, 
and  it  very  often  occurs  that  the  "  noble  Red  man  "  is 
obliged  to  do  without  his  favorite  beverage.  They  told 
me  of  one  old  Indian  who  possessed  a  large  amount  of 
property,  and  who,  one  year,  surprised  the  officials  by 
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presenting  a  list  of  his  possessions,  stating  that  he 
wanted  to  pay  taxes  and  become  a  citizen.  The  neces- 
sary steps  were  gladly  taken  by  the  gentlemen  in 
authority,  and  when  the  process  was  completed  they 
complimented  him  upon  his  enterprising  spirit,  concluding 
that  there  were  but  few  Indians  who  would  pursue  such 
a  course.  The  old  warrior  replied  in  a  scornful  voice  as 
follows  :  "  Me  no  Indian  now.  Me  can  buy  whiskey  like 
a  white  man !  "  and  with  an  expressive  gesture  of  his 
hand  marched  proudly  away.  Who  dares  say  after  an 
exhibition  like  that  the  Indian  is  not  capable  of  being 
civilized  ? 

Now  one  last  word,  as  to  the  kind  of  people  for  whom 
there  is  room  in  Spokane  Falls,  and  who  are  likely  to  do 
any  good  by  going  there.  In  the  first  place,  loafers  are 
not  wanted.  The  demand  lor  loafers  in  the  Spokane 
market  is  light,  and  those  who  are  already  there  find  no 
sale  whatever.  To  succeed  a  man  needs  "  grit "  out 
there  fully  as  much  as  in  the  East,  and  there,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  no  man  can  live  without  money.  If  he  can- 
not take  capital  with  him,  he  must  be  able  to  make  it 
after  he  has  arrived.  You  who  have  neither  money  nor 
a  capacity  for  work  will  find  starvation  no  more  pleasing 
there  than  in  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  capital  is 
worth  there  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  in  the  East, 
and  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  outlying  farming-lands 
there  is  an  immense  field  for  profitable  investment. 
The  best  farming-land  is,  of  course,  all  taken   up  near 
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the  city.  There  is  good  railroad  land,  however,  to  be 
bought  for  from  $2.60  to  $7  an  acre,  while  other 
lands  may  be  bought  from  its  present  holders  for  from 
$5  (or,  if  improved)  to  $10  and  $25  an  acre.  There 
is  still  plenty  of  good  timber-land  wanting  to  be  taken 
up,  while  out  a  little  distance  there  remains  an  abun- 
dance of  vacant  agricultural  ground.  None  of  this  land 
can  fail  to  go  up  rapidly  in  price,  and  a  farmer  with  a 
small  amount  of  capital  to  buy  with,  can  to  a  certainty, 
merely  by  holding  his  land  for  a  year,  and  selling  again, 
make  large  profits  on  the  business,  while  for  those  who 
come  to  settle  in  good  faith  and  strive  by  their  farms, 
the  soil,  climate,  and  the  prospects  of  the  region  assure 
a  comfortable  fortune  in  a  few  years. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


MOUNT    TACOMA. 


T  HAD  now  become  quite  familiar  with  the  natural 
features  and  resources  of  that  great  country  lying 
between  Snake  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  between 
the  Columbia  River  and  the  Siskiyou  Mountains. 

There  remained  only  western  Washington,  with  its 
extensive  forests,  its  rich  coal-mines,  its  hop-gardens, 
and  its  far-famed  inland  sea,  on  which  I  am  to  embark 
on  my  voyage  to  the  great  land  of  the  far  North.  The 
Pacific  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  follows 
the  Willamette  River  from  Portland  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Columbia,  and  the  latter  river  from  that  point  to 
Kalama,  where  trains  are  conveyed  across  the  river  by 
the  finest  transfer-boat  in  the  world,  built  expressly  for 
the  railroad  company  and  constructed  to  carry  thirty 
cars  at  one  time.  From  Kalama  the  track  strikes  almost 
directly  northward  for  Puget  Sound,  passing  through 
long  stretches  of  dense  forest,  but  also  intersecting  a  tract 
of  country  containing  a  larger  area  of  fertile  agricultural 
land  than  is  contained  in  any  other  county  in  western 
Washington. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  region  are  Chehalis  and 
Centralia,  and  they  give  evidence  of  thrift  and  prosper- 
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ity.  But  the  attention  of  the  tourist  as  he  travels  onward 
is  largely  occupied  with  the  magnificent  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  whose  forms  of  dazzling  whiteness  con- 
stitute, with  their  background  of  deepest  blue  and  the 
dark  forests  which  clothe  their  base,  a  picture  of  marvel- 
ous beauty.  For  more  than  one  hundred  miles  after  we 
leave  Portland,  there  looms  up  behind  us  the  graceful 
contour  of  Mount  Hood,  while  to  the  east  are  seen  at 
intervals  the  majestic  forms  of  Mount  St.  Helen  and 
Mount  Adams. 

But  the  grandest  scene  of  all  is  yet  to  come.  After 
leaving  Tenino,  there  is  a  revelation  of  almost  unequaled 
grandeur  in  the  view  of  Mount  Tacoma,  the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  entire  range.  If  Mount  Hood  can  claim  to  be 
considered,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  most  graceful 
and  beautiful  mountain  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Mount 
Tacoma  can  certainly  claim  to  be  the  most  majestic  and 
sublime.  Towering  14,444  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
thus  exceeding  by  more  than  3,000  feet  the  height  of 
any  other  mountain  in  Washington  or  Oregon,  it  seems 
to  rear  its  massive  head  close  to  the  very  battlements  of 
heaven.  No  other  mountain,  even  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  or  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  will 
have  produced  so  great  an  impression  on  the  traveler  as 
will  the  mighty  Tacoma.  As  he  gazes  at  its  majestic 
form,  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there  is  in  the 
whole  world  one  that  could  establish  a  better  claim  to 
universal  sovereignty.     In  lines  that  will  live  as  long  as 
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the  English  language  itself,  Byron  declared  Mont  Blanc 
the  monarch  of  mountains.  But  Byron  never  saw  the 
matchless  Tacoma.  It,  too,  has  its  throne  of  rocks,  its 
diadem  of  snow,  and,  though  less  frequently  than  Mont 
Blanc,  its  robe  of  clouds,  an  adjunct  of  doubtful  advan- 
tage except  in  the  exigencies  of  versification. 

Mount  Tacoma  has,  embedded  in  his  mighty  bosom, 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  glaciers,  three  of  which  have  been 
rendered  accessible  to  visitors.  Comparing  them  with 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, 
declares  that  the  finest  effects  he  witnessed  during 
the  course  of  a  long  tour  in  Switzerland  fell  far  short 
of  what  he  saw  on  his  visit  to  Mount  Tacoma.  While 
en  route  from  Portland  to  Tacoma  I  had  fully  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  to  climb  the  magnificent  mountain, 
and  fondly  pictured  my  success  in  scaling  its  rugged 
sides  and  the  intense  satisfaction  I  should  experience 
in  standing  upon  its  lordly  crest.  In  the  hotel  at  Ta- 
coma, however,  I  read  the  following  description  of  the 
ascent,  as  made  by  Warner  Fobes  and  published  in  The 
West  Shore.  And  having  thus  been  made  aware  of  its 
hardships  and  dangers  I  immediately  decided  that  lack 
of  time  would  prevent  my  making  the  attempt. 

TO    THE    SUMMIT    OF    MOUNT    TACOMA. 

Theodore  Winthrop's  stories  have  not  exaggerated 
the  beauty  and  charms  of  Puget  Sound.  As  you  look 
out  from  either  Seattle  or  Tacoma,  Nature  herself  gives 
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you  a  thrill  and  inspiration  of  soul,  such  as  genius  on 
canvas  or  page  cannot  arouse.  A  little  bay  stretches 
out  before  you,  light  and  pale  green  by  the  shore,  but 
shading  off  toward  the  broad  sound  to  deepest  ame- 
thyst ;  smooth  as  the  millpond  ice,  except  where  the 
leaping  salmon  break  the  surface  of  some  bay  with  a 
hundred  little  fountains,  or  an  Indian  family  in  their 
black,  red-edged  canoe,  more  graceful  than  a  gondola, 
glide  along  the  shore.  Above  the  restful  waters  rise  up 
high  bluffs  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  all  forest-covered, 
the  great  firs  showing  their  giant  sizes  where  they  have 
fallen  along  the  beach,  outreaching  the  ocean-steamers 
as  they  pass,  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  And  still 
beyond  to  the  westward,  over  the  high  wooded  shores, 
rise  the  Olympic  Mountains,  their  rounded  summits 
dark  green  under  their  load  of  spruce  and  hemlock ; 
and  still  above  stand  out  against  the  western  sky  the 
higher  peaks  of  Constance  and  Olympus,  their  dark 
rocks  making  a  jagged  outline,  tinged  with  a  ridge  of 
white.  To  the  east  the  Cascade  Range  raises  its  higher 
wall  six  to  eight  thousand  feet,  with  great  craggy  peaks 
wild  and  rough,  single  precipices  thousands  of  feet  in 
sheer  descent,  black  rock  ribs  and  white  lines  of  snow- 
filled  ravines  leading  up  to  their  snow-capped  tops. 
Yet  far  up  above  these,  so  that  their  loftiest  summits 
seem  but  pigmy  foothills,  towers  Mount  Tacoma,  an 
ideal  mountain.  Its  broad,  firm  base,  itself  above  the 
snow-line,  is    planted   on   the  wide   mountain-range,   its 
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steep  sides  rising  up  with  their  eternal  snows  to  regions 
where  the  high  clouds  play,  and  over  all,  in  the  pure 


ether,  bright  in  the  sunlight,  looking  down   from   undis- 
turbed quiet  on  the  world,  is  the  summit  —  not  a  thin 
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spire,  but  broad  and  rounded,  fit  to  be  the  pillar  of  the 
heavens. 

Last  summer,  about  the  first  of  August,  three  of  us 
determined  to  attempt  to  gain  the  summit  of  this  Cas- 
cade monarch.  As  we  pursued  the  route  which  will 
doubtless  be  the  one  used  by  climbers  in  the  future,  our 
experience  may  be  of  some  value.  The  party  consisted 
of  a  lawyer,  a  surveyor,  and  myself,  the  latter  two  of  us 
well  accustomed  to  the  woods,  and  all  young  and  hardy. 
Although  we  had  a  far  easier  task  than  those  who  may 
have  attempted  the  ascent  years  ago,  yet  it  was  fully  as 
exciting  to  us  because  we  labored  under  the  delusion 
common  to  most  Puget  Sounders,  that  the  mountain 
never  had  really  been  ascended.  We  knew  nothing  of 
the  trails  or  about  the  locality  ;  and  we  went  in  a  very 
plebeian  manner,  without  guides  or  packers,  and  carry- 
ing our  tent,  blankets,  food,  etc.,  for  ourselves. 

We  started  from  Tacoma  in  the  morning  on  the  Cas- 
cade Branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  WTe  were  whirled 
across  the  Puyallup  Valley,  through  little  prairies  covered 
with  smooth  oat-fields  and  vine-covered  hop-yards  ; 
through  the  black  stumps  of  half- made  clearings; 
through  tangled  woods  where  maple  and  alder  show 
themselves  as  much  as  hemlock  or  fir,  and  the  golden- 
rod  and  purple  asters  brighten  up  the  open  spaces. 
After  a  forty-mile  journey  we  reached  Wilkeson,  a  little 
coal-mining  town  of  about  one  hundred  people.  There 
the  one  little  store  furnished  us  the  necessary  supplies 
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of  flour  and  bacon,  and  the  good  Irishwomen  who  kept 
the  little  miners'  boarding-house  spread  us  our  last 
dinner  in  civilization.  Though  it  was  rather  humble  fare 
of  boiled  beef  and  beans,  many  times  during  the  suc- 
ceeding days  of  camp  life  my  soul  lusted  after  the  flesh- 
pot  and  good  sweetbread  of  that  little  Wilkeson  hotel. 
To  our  delight  we  found  a  good  pack-trail  leading  to  the 
mountain,  cut  by  President  Villard's  orders  in  1883. 
With  our  sixty-pound  packs  this  occupied  us*  three  days, 
Avhile  it  could  be  made  quite  easily  in  a  day  and  a  half 
with  ponies.  Passing  through  forests  of  hemlocks  like 
the  Adirondacks  ;  then  among  great  three  hundred-feet 
firs ;  crossing  the  horse  over  ravines  on  bridges  of  a 
single  log  seven  feet  through  ;  fording  the  Carbon  River, 
nearly  milk-color  from  its  glacial  origin  ;  up  and  down 
hills,  gradually  ascending  till,  emerging  from  the  almost 
unbroken  tunnel  of  trees,  we  entered  three  beautiful 
little  prairies  with  soft  green  grass  and  flowers.  There 
first  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  mountains  about  us 
—  their  rough,  reddish  rocks  towering  up  and  shutting 
out  half  the  sky.  Great  patches  of  white  snow  told  us 
we  were  already  far  above  the  level  of  the  sound  and 
caused  us  to  hurry  on  with  enthusiastic  excitement. 
Then  the  trail  led  us  along  by  zigzags  up  the  mountains, 
the  barometer  showing  four,  five,  six  thousand  feet  of 
altitude.  As  we  skirted  along  the  crest  of  this  ridge, 
over  gulches  filled  with  snow,  we  made  our  first  August 
snowballs.     Taking  a  forced  rest,  we  turned  to  our  left, 
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and  just  a  few  feet  below  we  saw  the  most  beautiful  little 
lake  that  ever  rested  weary  eyes.  We  were  tired  no 
longer,  but  hurried  down  to  it.  Crater  Lake,  as  it  is 
called,  lies  right  in.  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  is 
snow-fed  only.  There  is  an  open  meadow,  with  plenty 
of  grass  and  flowers,  at  the  outlet,  forming  a  magnificent 
camping-ground.  At  the  further  end,  half  a  mile  away, 
rocks  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  to  jagged  points  a 
thousand  feet  above.  Snowdrifts  in  every  deep  ravine 
and  northern  slope  keep  pouring  into  the  lake  their  pure 
supplies,  and  half  a  dozen  beautiful  cascades  break  the 
solitude  with  their  endless  monotone.  There  are  fish  in 
the  lake,  and  although  it  is  of  melted  snow  it  is  not  so 
cold  but  that  a  shallow  bay  gave  us  quite  a  pleasant 
swim.  Having  pitched  our  tent,  we  passed  a  most  com- 
fortable night,  four  blankets  keeping  us  warm  till  we 
awoke  refreshed  from  undisturbed  slumber  at  daybreak. 
From  Crater  Lake  the  trail  descends  a  little  for  about 
four  miles  along  the  side  of  the  Puyallup  River  gorge. 
From  one  point  on  this  part  of  the  road  there  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  in  America.  The  point  of  view 
is  a  great  rock  a  few  steps  from  one  side  of  the  trail. 
Two  thousand  feet  below  the  Puyallup  River  comes  out 
from  beneath  the  glacier  and  goes  dashing  down  the 
gorge  in  a  line  of  white  foam,  with  a  roar  that  comes  up 
plainly  to  the  ear.  To  the  right  the  mountains  rise  up  — 
first  forest-covered,  then  barren  rock.  To  the  left  a  little 
creek  breaks  over  the  rocks  and  plunges  down  five  hun- 
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dred  feet.  Up  the  front  is  the  glacier  —  first  brown  and 
covered  with  debris,  then  gray  and  blue,  creviced  and 
bored  like  a  honeycomb,  then  whiter  and  higher  till  it 
shades  off  into  the  clear  white  of  the  mountain-side. 
Above  all  is  the  old  mountain  itself,  rising  in  its  pure 
shining  whiteness  higher  than  the  winter's  sun. 

The  road  soon  turns  up  again  and,  after  a  thousand 
feet  of  upward  windings,  passes  the  timber-line  on  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  There  we  made  our  permanent 
camp  ;  walls  of  sod  with  the  tent  for  a  roof,  a  few  scrub- 
firs  furnishing  us  with  wood  and  a  snowbank  giving  us 
water.  It  was  Friday  night  when  we  were  ready  to  turn 
in  on  our  bed  of  fir  boughs.  Two  weeks  was  the  time 
calculated  for  the  ascent,  but  that  evening,  as  we  threw 
on  the  biggest  logs  for  our  night  fire  and  sat  around 
waiting  for  them  to  light  up,  we  were  happily  confident 
that  before  our  next  night  fire  was  lighted  we  would  have 
explored  the  summit. 

Saturday  morning,  bright  and  early,  we  started  up  ;  one 
carrying  a  small  axe  and  an  aneroid  barometer,  another 
the  lunch,  and  the  third  one  hundred  feet  of  light  rope. 
Each  had  a  good  ash  alpinestock,  steel  pointed,  and  six 
feet  long.  Unfortunately  we  had  come  without  ice- 
creepers,  but  had  logger's  corks  (nails  an  inch  long)  in 
our  shoes.  There  was  first  a  short  grassy  slope  and  half 
a  mile  of  rocks  to  climb,  then  came  the  snow.  This  snow 
was  hard,  having  thawed  every  day  and  frozen  every 
night  for  weeks,  and  so  made  quite  easy  walking  when  at 
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all  level,  and  on  the  slopes  was  no  more  difficult  than 
rock-climbing.  In  the  fresh  of  the  morning  we  took  the 
ascent  very  bravely,  but  by  degrees  it  became  rather 
monotonous  lifting  one  foot  above  the  other,  even  when 
the  snow  was  an  easy  slope  and  we  did  not  slip.  Then 
crevasses  began  to  appear.  We  did  not  quite  understand 
them  at  first ;  we  would  walk  up  near  them,  try  the  snow 
all  about  with  our  staves,  then  creep  up  gently  and, 
holding  our  breath,  peep  over  and  gaze  down  their 
depths  with  greatest  awe.  But  how  familiarity  breeds 
contempt !  Within  three  days  we  would,  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance,  walk  up  to  their  very  edge,  poke  down 
pieces  of  snow,  contemptuously  spit  into  the  abyss,  and 
discuss  the  idea  of  jumping  across  when  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  wide.  These  crevices  are  all  through  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  ;  they  are  made  by  the  snow  con- 
tracting by  the  cold  or  sliding  down  a  little.  They  vary 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  are  the 
depth  of  the  snow.  Often  hundreds  of  feet  of  their 
walls  of  cold  blue  ice  can  be  seen,  with  seemingly  no 
boftom.  They  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  climber,  and 
frequently  it  is  necessary  to  go  half  a  mile  to  get  around 
one,  then  often  to  find  the  way  blocked  by  another.  But 
they  were  not  our  greatest  difficulty  that  first  day.  We 
had  marked  out  a  course  over  the  long  snow  incline 
between  two  rock-peaks,  up  a  rocky  spur,  then  by  a 
depression  of  the  main  cone  to  the  top,  very  nearly 
straight  up  the  north  side  of  the  mountain.     We   had 
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climbed  the  first  rocks  quickly  and  plodded  up  the  long 
fields  of  snow,  though  our  feet  did  not  pick  themselves 
up  quite  so  briskly  as  at  first.  Noon  had  passed  before 
the  barometer  told  off  ten  thousand  feet,  but  we  clam- 
bered up  the  highest  spur  of  rock  to  eleven  thousand 
feet,  when  we  were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  finding 
ourselves  on  the  verge  of  an  immense  abyss.  What  we 
had  supposed  to  be  simply  a  protruding  ridge  of  rock 
was  the  rim  of  a  great  crater-basin,  and  instead  of  being 
on  the  main  mountain  we  found  ourselves  cut  off  from  it 
by  this  valley,  five  hundred  feet  deep,  terminating  in 
almost  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  thousands  of  feet  in 
height.  As  far  as  we  could  see  on  either  side  it  was  the 
same,  save  in  one  little  ravine  where  the  snow  lay  at  an 
angle  of  about  seventy  degrees,  but  seamed  with  ugly- 
looking  crevices.  Everywhere  else  were  walls  of  black, 
forbidding  rock.  The  lawyer  managed  to  cross  over  to 
the  foot  of  the  main  dome  in  search  of  a  point  where 
these  walls  could  be  scaled,  but  turned  back  without  dis- 
covering a  spot  offering  the  least  encouragement.  After 
shivering  a  while  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  rocks  we 
returned  to  camp,  satisfied  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  make  the  ascent  from  the  north.  That  evening,  as  we 
sat  about  the  camp-fire  and  the  huge  white  mass  of 
mountain  loomed  up  in  the  moonlight,  our  admiration 
of  its  beauty  was  accompanied  by  a  respect  for  its 
ruggedness  we  had  not  the  night  before  possessed. 
Sunday  was  a  much-needed  day  of  rest.     We   slept 
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late,  enjoying  the  pure,  light  air  and  the  restful  stillness. 
These  mountain-tops  are  by  no  means  an  uninhabited 
desert.  The  hundreds  of  park-like  valleys  furnish  pas- 
turage for  elk  and  deer,  and  the  mountain-goat  follows 
the  melting  snow  to  crop  the  freshest  herbage.  Almost 
every  open  space  contains  the  burrows  of  the  marmot, 
the  mountain  woodchuck,  and  their  shrill  whistle  as  they 
dart  into  their  holes  sounds  much  like  a  man's  signal 
call.  As  we  came  down  the  mountain  Saturday  after- 
noon, we  passed  within  easy  shot  of  a  flock  of  ptarmi- 
gan on  the  rocks  way  up  among  the  snow.  They  are  a 
species  of  grouse,  twice  as  large  as  the  ruffled  variety, 
almost  pure  white,  and  a  native,  of  the  higher  latitudes. 
Saturday  evening  about  dusk  a  flock  came  down  by  our 
camp,  and  I  missed  an  easy  shot  at  one,  trying  to  take 
his  head  off.  The  whole  flock  lit  on  the  snow  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away,  and  we  all  tried  our  skill  on 
them  with  our  only  weapon,  a  Winchester  rifle,  but  with 
no  other  result  than  to  frighten  them  away.  Sunday 
morning  I  was  up  early  and  busily  chopping  kindling- 
wood  when  there  came  trotting  over  the  snowdrift  toward 
me  what  at  first  seemed  a  huge  collie  dog,  but  which  I 
was  soon  satisfied  was  a  wolf.  He  was  a  great  gray 
fellow,  twice  as  large  as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  long  and 
lank.  As  he  came  up  within  about  fifty  feet,  he  grinned 
savagely,  showing  his  long  white  teeth.  I  called  to  the 
boys,  who  were  still  in  bed,  to  hand  out  the  rifle  quick. 
As   they   came   crouching   up,  the   wolf  ran    off  about 
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eighty  yards  and  turned,  when  I  fired  quickly  at  his 
shoulder,  feeling  perfectly  certain  that  his  skin  was  ours. 
But  the  ball  must  have  struck  too  far  back,  for  he 
doubled  up  and  started  with  his  tail  between  his  legs  on 
the  keen  jump  down  the  snowdrift.  There  were  no 
more  cartridges  in  the  rifle,  so  I  could  not  shoot  again. 
We  expected  at  every  jump  to  see  him  roll  over,  but  he 
went  down  the  drift  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  leaving 
a  crimson  trail  as  he  ran.  Over  the  rocks  and  across  the 
valley  he  went  at  full  speed  till  we  lost  sight  of  him 
a  mile  away. 

After  a  late  breakfast  we  started  out  for  a  ramble,  each 
in  a  different  direction,  I  passing  down  a  valley  to  the 
northward.  Those  mountain  valleys,  how  delightful  in 
the  quiet  morning ;  warm  in  the  sunshine,  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  the  pure,  light  air  crisp  and  exhilarating ;  rills 
of  cool  water  everywhere,  fresh  from  melting  snows ; 
green  pastures  of  softest  spring  grasses  ;  crystal  lakelets 
born  of  a  snowdrift ;  and  through  the  meadows  and 
along  the  rills,  even  against  the  snow,  singly  and  in 
banks,  the  most  lovely  flowers,  —  scores  of  varieties  and 
hundred  of  shades,  —  buttercups  and  soft  white  cowslips, 
asters  like  our  marguerites,  but  with  pink  and  lavender 
petals,  red  daisies  and  yellow  daisies,  violets  and  lilies, 
and  multitudes  of  those  beautiful  flowers  found  only 
among  high  mountains  !  After  going  the  length  of  this 
valley  I  crossed  a  low  divide  to  the  east  and  there  found 
a  glacier,  the  source  of  the  Carbon  River.     It  was  my 
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first  experience  with  one,  and  I  advanced  with  extreme 
caution.  These  glaciers  present  an  odd  appearance, 
much  resembling  a  dried  worm  with  its  skin  all  cracked 
open,  only  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  This  one  is 
about  a  mile  wide  and  fifteen  long.  Unlike  water,  one 
of  these  ice-rivers  cannot  widen  out  after  being  confined 
by  rocky  sides,  but  maintains  nearly  the  same  form 
throughout.  Striking  it  below  a  narrow  gorge,  I  had  to 
climb  up  a  hundred  feet  to  reach  the  surface.  The  lower 
end,  reaching  far  below  the  snow-line,  was  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  rocks  and  sand  from  the  continued 
slides  and  avalanches  it  had  encountered  along  its 
course.  The  upper  surface  of  a  glacier  is  full  of  crev- 
ices, its  profile  being  much  like  a  saw.  Where  the  top 
surface  is  convex  these  cracks  are  more  open,  but 
where  it  is  concave  they  are  closed.  I  first  tried  a 
convex  surface  and  found  it  practically  impassable,  the 
ice  ridges  being  sharp  and  the  chasms  very  deep ;  but 
going  up  further  there  was  a  concave  surface,  where 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  crossing  by  jumping 
some  crevices  and  going  around  others.  Crossing  here 
and  going  up  the  little  mountain  opposite,  I  had  a  view 
of  the  eastern  slope  of  Tacoma  and  could  see  what 
appeared  to  be  a  possible  way  of  ascent.  Then  recross- 
ing  the  glacier  by  quite  an  easy  path,  I  returned  to 
camp.  The  surveyor  was  already  there.  Coming  home 
over  a  high  ridge,  he  saw  an  immense  bear  down  five 
hundred  feet  in  a  valley,  and,  as  he  had  the  rifle  with 
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him,  he  concluded  to  give  Bruin  a  shot.  He  started 
down,  but  after  descending  about  half-way  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bear  ought  not  to  be  so  rudely  dis- 
turbed, and  struck  out  for  camp.  We  never  could  deter- 
mine whether  the  fact  that  it  was  Sunday,  the  depth  of 
the  valley,  or  the  size  of  the  bear  was  the  most  instru- 
mental in  bringing  him  to  this  conclusion.  The  lawyer 
came  in  about  two  hours  later,  as  we  were  at  supper. 
He  looked  pale  and  tired,  and  I  never  before  saw  a  man 
so  glad  to  see  friends  again  after  so  brief  an  absence. 
He  shook  hands  all  around,  said  the  camp  seemed  so 
homelike,  and  smiled  all  over.  We  finally  got  it  out  of 
him  that  he  had  been  on  the  glacier  near  its  head,  where 
it  lay  in  a  valley,  with  icy  sides.  He  found  it  pretty 
hard  going  down,  but  coming  up  he  had  a  terrible  time. 
He  fell  into  a  crevice  and  had  to  climb  up  two  hundred 
feet  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  where  hanging  masses 
kept  falling,  threatening  to  immolate  him,  and  he  did 
not  expect  to  get  out  alive. 

Monday  we  started  to  change  our  camp  around  to  the 
northeast  side  of  the  mountain,  across  the  Carbon 
glacier,  so  as  to  ascend  from  the  east.  We  were  cross- 
ing over  the  snow-fields  on  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
when,  coming  around  some  rocks  with  patches  of  young 
grass,  we  surprised  a  large  mountain-goat  feeding.  I 
had  the  gun  and  had  been  watching  a  pair  of  ptarmigan 
ahead  and  did  not  see  him  till  he  went  galloping  across 
in  front  of  us.     I  had  always  longed  for  hunter's  laurels, 
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mostly  in  vain,  and  a  goat  was  just  what  I  had  been 
hoping  for.  My  nerves  were  all  on  end  in  an  instant, 
and  my  heart  in  a  flutter.  I  was  trying  to  get  a  good 
aim  ;  how  the  gun  shook  !  Could  I  shoot  with  the  pack 
pulling  my  shoulders  back  ?  Would  I  lose  him  as  I  had 
the  wolf?  There  he  goes  behind  a  rock,  but  out  he 
comes  again,  going  more  slowly.  Crack  goes  the  gun, 
and  he  changes  his  course  but  does  not  increase  his 
speed  ;  crack  again,  and  he  comes  toward  us  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice.  He  is  a  perfectly  dead  shot  now,  and  I 
shoot  for  his  heart.  Then  his  head  goes  down  and  he 
struggles  on  the  snow,  and  we  all  three  are  running 
toward  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  off  his  feet  he  begins 
sliding,  and  before  we  can  reach  him  over  he  goes.  It 
is  only  a  very  steep  snow-slide,  and  we  are  after  him  full 
tilt ;  and  there  he  lies  at  the  bottom,  not  bruised  a  parti- 
cle, but  with  bullets  in  his  shoulder,  neck,  and  heart. 
We  judged  that  he  weighed  considerably  over  three 
hundred  pounds.  His  body  and  neck  were  very  thick, 
legs  short,  and  head  almost  as  long  as  that  of  a  horse, 
so  that  he  had  a  very  awkward,  lumbering  gait.  If 
chamois-shooting  is  much  like  goat-hunting,  it  seems  to 
me  that  cow-shooting  in  a  big  pasture  might  be  as  diffi- 
cult, and  the  romance  of  the  brave  chamois  hunter 
suffers  severely.  We  took  off  the  skin  and  short  little 
horns  of  our  goat,  as  ft  was  impossible  to  carry  him 
along.  The  rings  on  his  horns  showed  him  to  be  of  a 
venerable  age  —  in   fact,  a  patriarch.     He  was  what  is 
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vulgarly  called  a  "billy,"  of  a  very  pronounced  order  — 
the  kind  Virgil  speaks  of  in  the  "  Eclogues."  Both  of 
these  facts  appeared  very  plainly  when  we  tried  to  eat 
him ;  for  though  we  took  his  tenderest  porterhouse 
steaks  and  tried  them  broiled,  fried,  and  roasted,  and  all 
three  together,  still  the  billy  taste  and  the  seventeen- 
year  toughness  were  there.  But  his  skin  is  a  beauty  — 
pure  white,  with  long,  soft  hair. 

After  our  little  affair  with  the  goat  we  skirted  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  down  across  the  Carbon 
glacier,  then  up  again  through  flowery  fields  and  scrubby 
fir  on  to  a  spur  of  Tacoma,  where  the  last  wood  could 
be  found.  Here  again  we  pitched  our  tent,  gathered  a 
bed  of  boughs,  spread  our  blankets,  and  made  our  last 
camp,  as  only  three  days'  provisions  remained.  Our 
camp  was  very  near  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  and  that 
nigrht,  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  ice  began  to 
freeze  and  crack,  big  pieces  continually  falling  down. 
Sometimes  a  mass  of  the  hard,  overhanging  snow  would 
break  off  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain  and  crash 
down  upon  the  glacier,  sending  up  clouds  of  snow-dust 
like  smoke.  Several  times  during  the  night  we  were 
awakened  by  great  masses  of  falling  ice,  thundering  and 
shaking  the  ground  like  discharges  of  artillery. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  early  light  was  changing  the 
pink  of  the  overhanging  mountain  into  dazzling  white, 
we  started  up  again.  We  followed  the  rocky  spur  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  mountain  for  about  two  miles, 
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ascending  about  three  thousand  feet,  the  Carbon  River 
glacier  lying  below  us  on  our  right  and  the  double  White 
River  glacier  to  the  left.  Soon  the  rocky  path  ended  in 
a  perpendicular  wall,  and  we  were  obliged  to  turn 
toward  the  east  on  to  the  White  River  glacier.  Unfor- 
tunately we  had  climbed  the  rocks  too  far,  and  it  was 
necessary  either  to  go  a  mile  back  or  to  reach  the  glacier 
by  a  natural  bridge  of  ice  several  hundred  yards  long 
and  inclined  about  fifty  degrees.  Here  a  little  incident 
occurred,  not  very  pleasant  at  the  time,  but  which  has 
been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  since,  as  with  variations 
it  has  been  made  the  base  of  a  most  thrilling  tale  to 
nervous  lady  acquaintances.  We  were  crossing  along 
this  inclined  plane,  cutting  steps  with  the  axe,  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  a  very  wide  and  deep  crevice  into 
which  a  misstep  might  plunge  us  at  any  instant.  We 
were  proceeding  finely  and  were  more  than  half-way 
across  when  it  seemed  to  one  of  the  party  that  we  were 
going  needlessly  slow,  so  he  started  ahead  of  the  cut 
steps  It  went  all  right  for  a  few  feet,  then  he  slipped  a 
little,  and  then  began  sliding  toward  the  big  crevice  at  a 
fearful  rate  of  speed.  The  only  hope  of  safety  was  in 
his  alpinestock.  Grasping  this  close  to  its  sharp  point 
and  turning  over  upon  his  face,  he  stuck  it  into  the  ice 
with  all  the  force  he  could  command  and  clung  to  it  for 
dear  life.  It  had  the  desired  effect.  The  point  cut  a 
deep  ridge  in  the  ice,  making  the  frosty  chips  fly  into  the 
air  and  taking  a  liberal  quantity  of  skin    from   off  his 
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hand ;  but  it  checked  the  speed  and  brought  him  to  a 
halt  just  above  the  crevice.  It  was  the  most  exciting 
three  seconds  of  his  life. 

On  the  glacier  we  found  the  traveling  comparatively 
easy,  for  the  head  of  a  glacier  is  really  the  long  snow 
slope  of  the  mountain,  with  but  few  crevices  in  the 
higher  altitudes.  We  encountered  two  places  where  the 
ascent  was  extremely  difficult  —  points  where  a  great 
thickness  of  snow  had  cracked  and  the  lower  part 
slipped  down,  leaving  a  wall  twenty- five  feet  high. 
After  climbing  these  by  aid  of  the  axe,  plodding  steadily 
up  the  steep  incline  of  the  main  cone,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  eastern  spur,  we  found  that  we  had  reached  a 
point  quite  above  the  landmarks  of  our  former  attempt. 
The  barometer  indicated  an  altitude  of  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred,  then  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  at  five 
hundred  more  it  stopped  altogether,  although  it  was 
graduated  to  sixteen  thousand  feet.  At  one  o'clock  we 
rested  behind  a  little  shelter  to  eat  our  cold  lunch,  mois- 
tening our  lips  with  pieces  of  ice ;  but  the  wind  was  too 
raw  and  cold  to  permit  us  to  sit  still  long  with  comfort. 
We  plodded  away  again,  sometimes  going  directly  up 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  a  smooth  incline  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  then  turning  to  one  side  to  escape  a 
crevice.  But  our  continued  exertions  and  the  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere  at  that  high  altitude  told  upon  us 
severely.  Fifteen,  then  ten,  minute  rests  were  neces- 
sary.    Still  we  were  making  excellent  progress.     When 
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a  point  which,  from  below,  had  seemed  one  of  the  peaks 
of  the  mountain  was  about  on  a  level  with  us,  the  alti- 
tude began  to  affect  the  surveyor  seriously.  We  were 
compelled  to  chafe  his  feet  to  keep  them  from  freezing, 
and  with  open  mouth  he  could  not  inhale  enough  air  to 
fill  his  lungs.  He  became  pale  and  faint  and  finally  said 
he  would  have  to  give  it  up,  but  urged  us  to  go  on.  I 
was  very  tired  also,  and  as  it  was  after  two  o'clock  was 
not  very  anxious  to  proceed.  However,  the  lawyer 
pushed  on  and  I  followed.  Going  up  a  hundred  yards 
and  looking  back,  we  saw  our  companion  staggering  as 
if  he  could  hardly  stand.  That  decided  us,  and  we 
turned  back.  After  descending  a  thousand  feet  he 
recovered  considerably,  and  we  made  good  progress, 
finding  a  better  path  to  camp  than  the  one  by  which  we 
had  come. 

We  felt  rather  depressed  that  evening.  There  was 
only  enough  flour  and  bacon  remaining  to  last  two  days. 
I  was  mixing  slapjacks  by  the  brook  when  the  lawyer 
came  down  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  up  the  mountain  next  day,  and  if  I  would 
not  accompany  him  he  would  go  alone.  We  knew  the 
route  better,  and  it  would  be  easier  than  the  day  before. 
I  agreed  to  go  with  him.  The  next  morning  the  sur- 
veyor announced  that  he  would  also  make  the  attempt, 
and  if  the  faintness  came  on  he  would  return  alone. 
With  that  understanding  we  started  about  seven  o'clock, 
following  our  last  evening's  trail.     By  noon  we  reached 
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our  lunching-place  of  the  previous  day  and  were  thus 
nearly  an  hour  in  advance.  We  soon  passed  our  highest 
mark  of  the  day  before  and,  going  around  a  point  of 
snow,  discovered  that  the  summit  lay  only  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond.  The  inspiration  of  success  was  upon  us 
and  overcame  our  fatigue,  though  we  had  to  stop  every 
five  minutes  to  catch  a  full  breath.  We  found  that  what 
appears  to  be  the  summit  from  the  north  and  from 
Tacoma  is  not  in  reality  the  highest  point,  but  only  a 
northern  ridge.  We  passed  up  the  valley  connecting 
this  ridge,  then  ascended  the  little  round,  snow-covered 
dome  which  forms  the  real  summit,  and,  arm  in  arm,  so 
that  we  might  all  be  first,  marched  to  the  topmost  point. 
We  had  just  given  three  wild  Western  cheers  to  express 
our  exultation  at  being,  as  we  supposed,  the  first  human 
beings  to  stand  upon  the  white  summit  of  Mount 
Tacoma,  when  our  eyes  fell  upon  a  walking-stick  pro- 
truding from  the  snow.  It  was  a  most  common, 
scrubby-looking  affair,  but  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
previous  presence  of  some  human  being  who  had 
planted  it  there  as  a  warning  to  all  who  came  after  him 
not  to  claim  too  much  for  themselves,  and  our  ardor  was 
considerably  dampened. 

It  was  now  half-past  two,  and  we  had  but  a  brief  time 
to  make  observations.  The  summit  consists  of  two 
basin-shaped  craters,  side  by  side,  each  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  diameter,  the  ridge  between  them  being  the 
highest  point.     These  were  full  of  snow,  but  their  rocky 
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rims  were  bare.  We  observed  several  holes  in  the  snow 
by  the  edges,  where  the  strong  odor  of  sulphur  indicated 
that  heat  had  been  given  out  not  many  months  before. 
On  the  western  edge  there  is  a  large  chamber  in  the 
snow,  and  from  a  hole  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  a 
continuous  column  of  steam  and  sulphurous  smoke 
arises,  showing  that  the  internal  fires  of  Mount  Tacoma 
are  not  yet  extinguished.  We  stood  about  it  to  warm 
ourselves  and  endeavored  to  peer  into  the  hole  with  no 
other  result  than  receiving  a  burnt  hand  and  inhaling  a 
disagreeable  quantity  of  sulphur  and  brimstone  fumes. 
Near  this  chimney-hole  we  found  a  piece  of  lead  with 
four  names  inscribed  upon  it.  We  examined  the  summit 
carefully,  though  we  did  not  visit  the  western  peak, 
which  is  about  four  hundred  feet  lower.  The  rocks  are 
all  volcanic,  with  considerable  of  scoria.  Curiously 
enough  we  found  a  butterfly  fluttering  over  the  snow. 
We  had  observed  numerous  others  in  going  up.  The 
day  was  bright  and  clear,  with  no  clouds  and  but  little 
fog  or  smoke  hanging  over  the  low  places,  offering  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  com- 
mon but  erroneous  idea  that  the  view  from  the  top  of 
our  great  mountains  is  grander  than  that  afforded  by 
lower  altitudes.  We  found  that  the  view  does  not 
increase  in  grandeur  with  the  altitude.  In  this  respect  a 
high  mountain  is  somewhat  disappointing;  the  sight  is 
much  less  impressive  than  one  naturally  expects,  the  one 
redeeming  feature  being  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
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the  eye  ranges  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  It  is  too 
much  like  a  bird's-eye  map  —  like  the  prospect  from  a 
balloon  ;  the  range  of  vision  is  too  comprehensive,  and 
the  eye  cannot  take  it  all  in.  The  view  through  gaps  in 
lower  mountains  is  far  more  impressive. 

We  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  details  of  the 
great  panorama  spread  out  before  us,  which,  as  a  whole, 
was  so  confusing  in  its  vastness.  To  the  north  Mount 
Baker,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  seemed  near 
at  hand,  and  we  could  plainly  see  the  the  mountains  of 
British  Columbia,  more  than  twice  the  distance.  We 
traced  the  shores  of  the  straits  past  Victoria  far  up  the 
side  of  Vancouver  Island.  Below  us  the  Cascade  Range, 
with  its  peaks  six  and  eight  thousand  feet  high,  seemed 
scarcely  more  than  a  potato-patch.  Westward,  over  the 
tops  of  the  Olympic  Mountains,  the  Pacific  Ocean  formed 
a  level  horizon,  and  nearer,  through  a  semi-transparent 
sea  of  haze,  were  seen  the  tortuous  outlines  of  Puget 
Sound.  The  cities  were  marked  by  their  smoke,  and 
even  the  steamboats  announced  their  position  in  the 
same  manner.  The  grain-fields  and  prairies  seemed  like 
little  islands  in  the  vast  blue  sea  of  forest.  To  the  south 
the  sharp  peaks  of  Adams  and  St.  Helen  loomed  up 
grandly,  with  their  long  snow-covered  sides.  Oregon 
was  shrouded  in  smoke,  Mount  Hood  and  a  few  other 
points  alone  lifting  themselves  above  the  gloom.  On  the 
east  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  closed  our  horizon, 
though  because  of  the  smoky  haze  they  were  but  dimly 
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seen.  We  could  count  seven  distinct  glaciers  running- 
down  from  the  mountains,  the  heads  of  six  rivers.  We 
experienced  no  peculiar  physical  effects  from  the  high 
altitude.  It  was  not  extremely  cold,  thawing  a  little  in 
the  sun  and  freezing  in  the  shade;  but  a  sharp,  cold  wind 
chilled  us  very  quickly  whenever  we  ceased  exercising, 
and  we  were  glad  enough  to  start  down  again  after 
spending  an  hour  on  the  summit.  The  only  actual  fun 
of  such  a  journey  is  in  the  descent.  It  took  us  eight 
hours  to  ascend  and  only  two  to  return.  Squatting  on 
our  feet,  and  using  our  alpinestocks  as  a  kind  of  third  leg 
and  brake,  we  would  sometimes  slide  down  a  half-mile  of 
smooth  slope  in  about  two  minutes.  We  reached  camp 
at  six — satisfied,  jolly,  and  hungry. 

New  trials  were  in  store  for  us.  For  three  days  we 
had  been  among  the  whitest  snows,  with  the  August  sun 
shining.  We  had  two  pairs  of  goggles,  but  did  not  use 
them,  because  we  could  not  see  so  well  with  them,  and 
sometimes  a  misstep  of  an  inch  would  have  thrown  us 
down  a  crevasse.  However  we  kept  our  faces  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  eyes  well  blackened  with  charcoal.  My 
two  companions  had  been  troubled  more  or  less  before, 
but  that  night  their  eyes  became  very  much  inflamed  and 
pained  them  so  that  they  could  not  sleep.  The  next 
morning  they  could  scarcely  see.  We  had  only  one  day's 
rations,  and  there  was  the  Carbon  glacier  to  cross,  which 
required  the  most  careful  watchfulness,  and  a  mile  of 
hard  climbing,  besides  three  of  rough  traveling  to  reach 
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the  trail.  But  it  was  a  case  of  necessity,  and  we  started, 
progressing  slowly  and  painfully  the  first  day,  but  more 
easily  the  second,  as  the  sore  eyes  became  better  in  the 
shade  of  the  woods.  We  reached  Tacoma  thirteen  days 
from  our  start,  with  hands  and  faces  so  burned  that  the 
skin  was  peeling  off,  but  with  added  health  of  body  and 
that  satisfied  condition  of  mind  which  comes  only  from 
succesp . 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    COW    AND    THE    COWBOY. 

"PROM  Oregon  to  Nebraska,  and  from  Montana  to 
Texas,  vast  stretches  of  country  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  grazing  of  millions  of  cattle,  raised  solely 
as  a  beef-supply  for  the  Eastern  markets  and  packing- 
houses. Wherever  are  to  be  found  broad  expanses  of 
grass-covered  plain,  valleys,  or  hills,  unoccupied  by  the 
agriculturist  or  so  devoid  of  natural  moisture  as  to  ren- 
der them  practically  valueless  for  cultivation,  there  may 
be  seen  great  bands  of  cattle  ranging  under  the  care  of 
the  much-abused  and  much-misunderstood  cowboy.  These 
cattle  represent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  all  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  cowboys,  upon  whose  integrity, 
faithfulness  to  duty,  and  bravery  in  times  of  danger,  the 
owners  are  compelled  to  rely  for  the  safety  of  their 
property.  These  millions  of  cattle  graze  almost  unre- 
strained during  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  they  are 
gathered  in,  the  calves  branded,  and  steers  of  suitable 
age  selected  out  to  be  sent  to  market.  Thus  each  year 
the  increase  is  taken  care  of  and  the  surplus  marketed. 
During  the  summer  cattle  on  the  drive  may  be  seen 
everywhere,  some  of  them  going  to  market  and  others 
being  changed  from  one  range  to  another.     In  this  way 
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the  cow  and  cowboy  are  constantly  shifting  from  one 
locality  to  another.  Formerly  cattle  were  driven  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  reach  a  shipping-point ;  but  now  rail- 
road facilities  have  so  increased  that  in  most  regions 
long  drives  for  that  purpose  are  no  longer  necessary  and, 
in  consequence,  the  cattle  reach  their  destination  in  much 
better  condition.  The  present  season  cattle  have  been 
sent  by  rail  from  Oregon  and  Washington  to  Chicago,  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  this  journey  is  too  long,  and  that  it 
is  the  better  plan  to  send  them  to  the  Montana  ranges 
one  season,  and  from  there  to  market  the  next.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan  nearly  fifty  thousand  have  been  taken 
by  rail  this  season,  while  many  large  bands  are  annually 
driven  north  from  Texas  to  fatten  on  the  bunch-grass 
ranges  of  Montana.  The  bulk  of  the  cattle  shipped  to 
and  from  that  Territory  are  handled  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  this  is  the  leading  item  of  freight 
traffic.  This  includes  the  shipment  from  the  East  of 
thousands  of  high-grade  breeding-cattle  and  young  cattle 
for  fattening  upon  the  ranges. 

For  the  purpose  of  handling  stock  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  company  has  established  yards  and  feeding- 
stations  at  convenient  distances  between  Wallula  and  St. 
Paul.  These  consist  of  several  large  pens,  accommodating 
a  thousand  cattle,  having  large  water-tanks  connected 
with  them  by  means  of  service-pipes.  Stock  trains  un- 
load at  these  places  and  lay  over  a  number  of  hours  for 
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rest  and  refreshment  of  the  cattle  with  water  and  feed. 
By  this  system  stock  arrive  at  their  destination  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  These  yards  are  located  at  Horse 
Plains,  Helena,  Livingston,  Glendive,  and  Mandan.  I 
was  much  interested  in  visiting  the  yards  at  Helena,  to 
witness  a  few  characteristic  scenes  in  handling  the  cattle 
and  to  see  the  genuine  typical  cowboys. 

The  idea  entertained  of  the  cowboy  by  the  Eastern 
public  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  cow- 
boys, as  a  class,  are  a  brave,  intelligent,  honorable,  kind- 
hearted,  and  cool-headed  class  of  men.  In  their  ranks 
will  be  found  college  graduates,  sons  of  many  of  the  first 
families  of  the  East,  men  worth  their  thousands  in  their 
own  right,  scions  of  nobility  from  Europe,  and  natives  of 
the  plains  and  mountains,  the  last,  of  course,  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  That  their  life  of  freedom  from  re- 
straint should  develop  certain  wild  traits  of  character,  or 
that  among  them  should  drift  an  occasional  refugee  from 
justice,  is  not  surprising  ;  but  such  a  recruit  must  behave 
himself  like  a  man,  and  should  he  commit  any  outrage 
or  crime  his  companions  would  be  the  first  to  see  that  he 
was  properly  punished.  They  have  no  great  love  for 
Indians,  nor,  for  that  matter,  has  any  man  who  has  been 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  that  lazy,  pilfering, 
ignoble  race,  and  if  they  occasionally  have  trouble  with 
Mr.  Lo,  the  blame  is  by  no  means  entirely  their  own. 
No  better  description  of  them  and  their  characteristics 
can  be  given  than  the  following  by  a  cattleman,  who  has 
lived  and  worked  with  them  for  years :  — 
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"The  cowboy  is  the  most  thoroughly  misunderstood 
man,  outside  of  the  localities  where  he  is  known,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  know  him  in  all  his  alleged  terrors, 
and  as  a  class  there  are  no  nobler-hearted  or  more  honora- 
ble men  in  the  world.  Brave  to  rashness  and  generous 
to  a  fault,  if  you  should  be  thrown  among  them  you  would 
find  them  ever  ready  to  share  their  last  crust  with  you, 
or  lie  down  at  night  with  you  on  the  same  blanket.  Say 
that  I  have  ten  thousand  cattle  which  I  am  about  to  send 
overland  from  Texas  into  Montana  to  fatten  for  the  mar- 
ket. Those  cattle  will  be  on  the  drive  from  the  first  of 
April  until  the  middle  of  September.  They  are  divided 
into  three  herds,  with  a  dozen  or  sixteen  men  with  each 
herd.  I  intrust  those  cattle  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of 
cowboys.  For  six  months  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
my  stock.  I  trust  their  honesty  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  without  a  contract,  without  a  bond, 
with  no  earthly  hold  upon  them,  legally  or  morally,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  I  am  paying  them  $35  or  $40  a  month 
to  protect  my  interests.  And  these  are  the  men  pictured 
in  the  East  as  outcasts  of  civilization  !  I  trust  absolutely 
to  their  judgment  in  getting  those  cattle  through  a  wild 
and  unbroken  country  without  loss  or  injury.  I  trust  as 
absolutely  to  their  bravery  and  endurance  in  the  face  of 
danger,  for  a  man  to  be  a  cowboy  must  be  a  brave  man. 
For  instance,  we  are  on  a  drive.  The  cattle  are  as  wild 
as  deers  naturally,  and  being  in  an  unknown  country  are 
as  nervous  and  timid  as  sheep.     The  slightest  noise  may 
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startle  them  into  a  stampede.  We  have  been  on  the 
drive  all  day  and  night  is  coming  on.  It  is  cold  and 
raining.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  intend  to 
round  up  for  the  night.  The  men  commence  to  ride 
around  the  drove,  singing,  shouting,  and  whistling  to  en- 
courage the  animals  by  the  sounds  they  are  familiar  with 
and  to  drown  any  noise  of  an  unusual  character  which 
might  provoke  a  stampede.  Round  and  round  the  cattle 
they  ride  until  the  whole  drove  is  traveling  in  a  circle. 
Slowly  the  cowboys  close  in  on  them,  still  shouting  and 
singing,  until  finally  the  cattle  become  quiet,  and  after  a 
time  lie  down  and  commence  chewing  their  cuds  with 
apparent  contentment.  Still  the  vigilance  of  the  men 
cannot  be  relaxed.  At  least  half  of  them  must  continue 
riding  about  the  resting  herd  all  night.  A  stampede  of 
cattle  is  a  terrible  thing  to  the  cowboys,  and  may  be 
brought  on  by  the  most  trivial  cause.  These  wild  cattle 
away  from  home  are  as  variable  as  the  wind,  and  when 
frightened  are  as  irresistible  as  an  avalanche.  The  slight- 
est noise  of  an  unusual  nature,  the  barking  of  a  coyote, 
the  snap  of  a  pistol,  the  crackling  of  a  twig,  will  bring 
some  wild-eyed  steer  to  his  feet  in  terror.  Another  in- 
stant and  the  whole  drove  are  panting  and  bellowing  in 
the  wildest  fear.  They  are  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of 
any  animal  who  makes  a  break.  Then  the  coolness  and 
self-possession  of  the  cowboy  are  called  into  play.  They 
still  continue  their  wild  gallop  around  the  frightened 
drove,  endeavoring  to  reassure  them  and  get  them  quiet 
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once  more.  Maybe  they  will  succeed  after  an  hour  or 
two,  and  the  animals  will  again  be  at  rest.  But  the 
chances  are  that  they  cannot  be  quieted  so  easily.  A 
break  is  made  in  some  direction.  Here  comes  the  hero- 
ism of  the  cowboy.  Those  cattle  are  as  blind  and  un- 
reasoning in  their  flight  as  a  pair  of  runaway  horses. 
They  know  no  danger  but  from  behind,  and,  if  they  did, 
could  not  stop  for  the  surging  sea  of  maddened  animals 
in  the  rear.  A  rocky  gorge  or  deep  cut  canon  may 
cause  the  loss  of  half  their  number.  Those  in  the  rear 
cannot  see  the  danger,  and  the  leaders  cannot  stop  for 
those  behind  and  are  pushed  on  to  their  death.  A  preci- 
pice may  lie  in  their  way,  over  which  they  plunge  to  de- 
struction. It  matters  not  to  the  cowboy.  If  the  stam- 
pede is  made,  the  captain  of  the  drove  and  his  men  ride 
until  they  head  it  and  then  endeavor  to  turn  the  animals 
in  a  circle  once  more.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  which 
catches  a  horse's  foot,  a  stumble,  and  the  hoofs  of  three 
thousand  cattle  have  trampled  the  semblance  of  human- 
ity from  him.  He  knows  this.  A  gulch  or  gorge  lies  in 
their  path.  There  is  no  escaping  it.  There  is  no  turn- 
ing to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  in  an  instant  horse  and 
rider  are  at  the  bottom,  buried  under  a  thousand  cattle. 
History  records  no  instance  of  more  unquestioning  per- 
formance of  duty  in  the  presence  of  danger  than  is  done 
by  these  men  on  every  drive.  Should  the  stampede  be 
stopped  there  is  no  rest  for  the  drivers  that  night,  but 
the  utmost  vigilance  is  required  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
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of  the  break  from  the  frightened  cattle.  This  may  hap- 
pen hundreds  of  times  on  a  single  drive. 

I  heard  of  one  instance  which  deserves  special  men- 
tion. Two  brothers  were  together  on  the  drive.  Both 
men  had  been  educated  in  an  Eastern  college,  but  for 
some  reason  had  drifted  to  the  cattle-plains  of  Texas 
and  had  become  cowboys.  The  elder  was  the  captain  of 
the  drive.  Sitting  about  the  camp-fire  one  night,  the 
younger  was  very  down-hearted  about  something  and 
finally  said  :  — 

"  Charlie,  let 's  throw  up  this  drive.  I  don't  want  to 
go ;  I  feel  that  one  or  the  other  of  us  will  never  come 
back.     I  am  ashamed  of  this,  but  I  cannot  shake  it  off." 

His  brother  was  impressed  by  his  seriousness,  but 
could  only  say  :  — 

"  George,  here  are  three  thousand  cattle  in  my  charge. 
I  could  not  leave  them  if  I  knew  that  I  would  be  killed 
to-morrow." 

"  A  stampede  !  "  cried  one  of  the  men. 

In  an  instant  they  were  all  at  their  animals,  saddles 
were  adjusted,  and  away  they  went.  The  captain  gained 
the  head  of  the  drive  and  had  succeeded  in  turning  them 
a  little  when  his  horse  stumbled.  In  another  instant 
horse  and  rider  could  hardly  have  been  distinguished 
from  one  another. 

This  is  the  class  of  men  cowboys  are  made  of,  and 
I  never  knew  of  many  instances  where  they  failed  to  do 
their  duty. 
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There  is  another  interesting  period  in  the  life  of  the 
cowboy,  and  that  is  the  spring  round-up.  In  the  fall  the 
cattle  stray  away,  and  in  working  away  from  the  storms 
they  sometimes  get  away  a  hundred  miles  or  so.  Each* 
cattle-owner  has  his  own  particular  brand  on  his  cattle. 
The  ranchmen  in  some  natural  division  of  the  country 
will  organize  a  grand  round-up  in  the  spring.  The  cow- 
boys will  drive  the  cattle  all  in  together  in  one  big  drove. 
Then  the  captain  of  the  round-up  will  direct  the  owner 
of  ranch  A  to  "cut"  out  his  cattle.  One  of  A's  most 
experienced  men  will  then  ride  into  the  drive  until  he 
sights  an  animal  with  his  brand  on.  Deftly  he  will  drive 
the  animal  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  herd  and  then,  with 
a  quick  dash,  run  the  beast  out  away  from  the  drove, 
and  it  is  taken  in  charge  by  others  of  A's  ranchmen, 
while  the  cutter  goes  back  after  another.  After  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  A's  cutter  will  be  taken  off  and 
B's  man  given  a  chance.  This  will  be  continued  until 
each  ranch  has  its  cattle  cut  out.  If  an)-  cattle  are  found 
without  a  brand  they  are  killed  for  the  use  of  the  men 
on  the  round-up.  This  cutting  is  a  work  requiring  great 
skill  and  experience,  and  frequently  requires  the  use  of 
the  lariat.  Often  cattle  with  a  strange  brand  are  found. 
If  any  one  recognizes  the  brand,  a  ranchman  living  near- 
est the  owner  takes  charge  of  it  and  notifies  the  owner. 
If  no  one  recognizes  the  brand,  the  captain  of  the 
round-up  advertises  it,  and  if  no  owner  is  found,  it  is 
sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cattlemen's 
Association. 
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These  things  will  go  to  show  the  responsibilities  rest- 
ing upon  these  men.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  get  the 
reputation  for  recklessness.  We  will  suppose  these  men 
have  been  on  a  drive  for  six  months  and  been  paid  off. 
Then  they  are  just  like  any  other  body  of  men  ;  they  go 
in  for  some  fun,  and  on  their  lark  ride  yelling  through 
the  streets  of  some  little  town,  shoot  a  few  street-lamps 
out,  or  get  into  a  saloon  row.  Some  imaginative  corre- 
spondent immediately  sends  an  account  of  it  to  some 
Eastern  paper,  where  it  comes  out  headed  "  Another 
Cowboy  Outrage."  Now,  I  know  of  hundreds  of  cow- 
boys who  never  carry  a  revolver.  They  have  strict  ideas 
of  honor,  and  they  stand  upon  their  honor.  They  are, 
off  duty,  a  lot  of  big-hearted,  rough  boys ;  but  they  are 
not  outlaws  or  outcasts.  They  are  not  the  class  of  men 
who  rob  trains  or  hold  up  people  crossing  the  plains, 
and  I  believe  that,  taken  for  all  in  all,  the  American 
cowboy  will  compare  favorably  in  morals  and  manners 
with  any  similar  number  of  citizens,  taken  as  a  class. 

But  they  are  a  tribe,  or  race,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  associations  of  their  rough,  rude  life  make  impres- 
sions upon  their  hardy  characters  which  are  never 
effaced.  Many  of  them  drift  into  other  professions  and 
pursuits,  but  the  old  phrases  cling  to  them  so  that  the 
cowboy  is  easily  detected.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  a  noted  revivalist,  who  was  having  remarkable 
success  in  his  new  work,  who  but  a  short  time  before 
had  graduated  from  the  ranch  to  the  pulpit.     He  was  a 
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tall,  angular-built  man,  with  full  beard,  long  hair,  large 
mouth,  deep-sunken  eyes,  a  voice  which  was  heavy  and 
as  solemn  as  the  grave.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Salvation  Jake.  I  listened  to  his  burning  words  and 
noted  their  wonderful  effect  upon  the  crowds  which 
stood  around  him.  The  following  are  some  of  his  fiery 
outbursts  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them  :  — 

"  I  never  had  no  education,  gentlemen  ;  but  fifteen 
years  ago  I  heard  a  man  preach  in  Santa  Fe,  on  the 
plaza.  At  first  I  thought  I  'd  just  bust  up  the  meeting, 
but  after  a  little  I  made  up  my  mind  to  listen.  The 
gospeller  put  it  down  straight,  and  when  he  got  through 
he  distributed  some  little  Bibles  in  the  crowd.  I  never 
had  no  use  for  a  Bible,  but  I  took  it  and  carried  it  about 
with  me  for  years,  never  opening  it.  One  day  last  winter 
when  I  was  off  on  the  range  and  did  n't  have  nothing  to 
do,  I  just  pulled  out  the  book.  Although  I  never  was 
much  at  reading,  I  just  began  to  spell  her  out,  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  I  was  getting  the  hang  of  it.  It  took 
hold  of  me  powerful.  I  read  it  again  and  again.  One 
night  as  I  was  asleep  I  had  a  dream.  I  thought  I  was 
lying  out  on  the  range  in  my  blankets,  with  a  cold  rain 
beating  on  me.  Everything  was  still.  Pretty  soon  a 
feller  in  white  leaned  over  me  and  I  opened  my  eyes. 

"  'This  is  a  dog's  life  you  are  leading,'  he  says,  'and 
it 's  a  dog's  death  that  you  and  the  boys  are  going  to 
die.     Will  you  come  up  out  of  it,  or  will  you  keep  on  ? ' 

"  I  was  scared,  but  I  says  :  — 

"  '  Come  up  where  ?  ' 
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"  '  Up  out  of  this  here  sin  and  wickedness,'  says  he. 
'  Every  man  has  a  call  once.     This  is  yours.' 

"  I  rose  up  and  was  about  to  say  something  further  to 
the  stranger  when  I  noticed  that  there  wa'  n't  nobody 
there,  and  then,  cussing  myself  for  dreaming,  I  went  to 
sleep  again.  The  next  day,  and  for  a  month  after  that,  I 
kept  thinking  about  the  call.  '  That  was  a  mighty 
strange  thing,'  says  I  to  myself.  '  Somebody  has  got 
Salvation  Jake  on  the  string.  There 's  sperrits  after 
me.'  I  got  a  little  shaky,  but  after  a  while  I  remem- 
bered that  I  once  had  a  mother,  —  I  had  about  forgotten 
it,  —  and  I  says  to  myself:  'If  anybody's  bothering 
themselves  about  me,  I  know  who  it  is.  That  call  meant 
business.  If  it  wa'  n't  my  mother,  it  was  somebody  that 
she  sent.' 

''When  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that  I  felt  easier, 
and  gradually  I  got  reckless  again  and  thought  little  about 
it.  One  night  early  last  spring  I  had  another  dream.  I 
thought  I  was  in  hell.  A  big  devil  opened  the  lid  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  wanted  to  see  anybody  in  particular. 
I  said,  '  Yes  ;  Texas  Billings  and  Reddy  Jones.'  He  took 
a  lariat  and  gave  it  a  whiz,  and  a  moment  later  he  haul- 
ed them  up.  Just  as  they  came  out  they  began  to  abuse 
me  for  not  telling  them  what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  and 
Reddy  reached  for  his  gun,  and  groaned  when  he  found 
that  he  did  n't  have  it.  The  next  morning  I  was  in  a  ter- 
rible frame  of  mind,  and  after  trying  to  think  of  every- 
thing else  and  failing,  I  sank  on  the  ground  and  cried 
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out  to  the  Lord  to  forgive  me.  I  howled  for  more  'n  an 
hour  before  it  came  to  me,  but  it  did  come,  and  I  began 
to  preach  right  there.  I  got  the  boys  together,  and  I 
gave  it  to  them.  First  they  laughed.  Then  they  got 
mad.  Then  I  licked  two  of  them.  Then  I  got  two  of 
them  down  on  their  knees  and  I  made  every  one  of  them 
howl  just  as  I  had.  I  've  been  preaching  almost  a  year, 
but  I  never  had  a  better  meeting  than  that  same.  I 
brought  the  whole  camp  in,  and  the  boys  have  stuck  to  it 
ever  since,  and  so  have  I.  That  range  is  one  of  the 
quietest  and  best  in  the  Territory  now,  and  not  a  man  has 
been  shot  there  since  I  took  hold." 

Jake  preaches  nothing  but  repentance  and  salvation. 
He  lives  off  the  country,  he  says.  He  takes  up  no  col- 
lections and  he  asks  but  few  favors.  He  goes  well  armed 
and  never  lays  aside  his  weapons,  even  when  preaching. 
He  has  fights  frequently,  and  he  sometimes  brings  men  to 
repentance  by  main  strength.  Wherever  he  finds  three 
or  four  cowboys,  gamblers,  rustlers,  or  adventurers,  he 
begins  his  services. 

"  I  'm  going  to  speak  to  you  fellers  about  your  ever- 
lasting souls,"  he  would  say,  "  and  while  I  am  at  it  I 
want  you  to  keep  quiet.  This  is  a  free  country  and 
every  man  has  got  a  right  to  have  his  say,  I  'm  going 
to  have  mine  now. 

If  anybody  manifests  a  disposition  to  deny  this  right, 
Jake  becomes  militant  at  once,  and  as  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  quickest* men  in  the  Territory, 
he  usually  carries  his  point. 
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Going  into  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  numerous  hard 
saloons  in  this  place  the  other   night,  Jake   mounted  a 

in 


chair   and    commanded    silence.     The    games    and    the 
drinking  came  to  an  end,  and  about  twenty  men,  young 
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and  old,  looked  up.  One  fellow  attempted  to  edge  out, 
but  Jake  stopped  him. 

"  No,  you  don't,  mister,"  he  said,  pointing  his  finger  at 
him.  "  No,  you  don't !  When  you  get  to  hell  you  '11 
have  chances  enough  to  come  A  sneak  on  somebody,  but 
you  can't  do  it  here." 

Then,  straightening  himself  up,  he  yelled  in  a  voice 
that  made  things  creak  :  — 

"  How  many  of  you  's  read)-  to  die  now  with  your 
boots  on  ?  Where  'd  you  be  to  breakfast  ?  Don't  any 
of  you  drunken,  swearing,  fighting,  blaspheming,  gam- 
bling, thieving,  tin-horn,  coffin-paint,  exterminating 
galoots  look  at  me  ugly,  because  I  know  ye.  I  Ve 
been  through  the  drive.  You  're  all  in  your  sins.  You 
know  a  fat,  well-fed,  well-cared-for,  thoroughly-branded 
steer  when  you  see  one,  and  you  can  tell  whose  it  is  and 
where  it  belongs.  There  's  a  man  that  owns  it.  There  's 
a  place  for  it  to  go.  There  's  a  law  to  protect  it.  But 
the  Maverick  —  whose  is  that  ?  You  're  all  Mavericks, 
and  worse.  The  Maverick  has  no  brand  on  him.  He 
goes  bellering  about  until  somebody  takes  him  in  and 
claps  the  branding-iron  on  him.  But  you  whelps, 
you  've  got  the  devil's  brand  on  you.  You  've  got  his 
lariat  about  you.  He  lets  you  have  rope  now,  but  he  '11 
haul  you  in  when  he  wants  firewood. 

"  There  ain't  no  sheep-herders  on  these  ranges  that 
can  come  around  me  putting  on  any  airs.  I  've  been  on 
the    drive    in    Texas.     I  've    herded    in    the    Panhandle. 
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I  've  been  city  marshal  in  Lampasas.  I  've  followed  the 
herds  from  the  Canadian  to  the  North  Platte  and  from 
Kansas  City  to  Las  Animas,  and  I  never  yet  see  a  bunch 
of  cattle  that  \va'  n't  of  more  account  than  you.  You 
brand  your  sheep  with  a  brush  and  a  kettle  of  red  or 
black  paint.  How  will  you  feel  when  the  devil  in  hell 
daubs  you  with  red  paint  from  top  to  toe  and  then 
changes  his  mind  and  paints  you  black  ?  Oh,  you  '11  get 
there  !  Some  of  you  can  feel  the  lariat  now,  and  all  you 
old  whiskey-tubs  here  now  can  smell  the  fire.  I  '11  bet 
you  $5  you  're  scared.  I  '11  bet  you  $io  you  would  give 
something  now  to  know  that  you  would  n't  get  cooked. 
I  '11  bet  you  $ioo  I  can  tell  you  how  to  escape. 

"Just  you  get  down  on  your  knees  here  now  and  yell 
That 's  right ;  all  of  you  down.  Won't  do  it,  eh  ?  Well, 
you  will  get  down.  That  's  right,  Now  you  yell.  Cry 
out  for  help  like  a  Texas  steer  in  snow  belly  deep,  That 
ain't  a  marker !  More  on't !  More  on't !  That 's  some- 
thing like  !  There  's  the  devil's  drive  and  the  Lord's  drive. 
There's  the  devil's  trail  and  the  Lord's  trail.  There 's  the 
range  of  hell,  where  the  grass  is  brimstone  and  the  water 
is  fire,  and  the  range  of  heaven,  where  the  grass  is  knee 
high  and  sweet  with  posies,  and  the  water  is  as  clear  as 
the  sky.  There  's  the  Lord  for  the  boss,  with  his  ever- 
lasting arms  reaching  out  for  all  us  poor  Mavericks,  for 
the  hungry  and  thirsty,  for  the  beef  critter  that 's  only 
a  shadder,  for  the  wee  lamb  and  the  crippled  old  buck. 
But  you  've  got  to  bleat.    There  's  the  devil  with  his  yoke 
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and  lariat,  with  his  fork  and  his  spit,  with  his  cruel  laugh 
and  his  legions  of  hell  anxious  to  come  a  sneak  on  you, 
Which  is  it,  you  miserable  sinners  ?  Is  it  devils  or 
angels  ? 

"  Keep  down  there,  every  one  of  you,  till  I  get  through. 
I  know  what  you  '11  say  when  you  go  out  there.  You  '11 
say,  Jake  is  teched.  You  dassant  say  it  now.  You  '11 
say  that  the  good  Lord  don't  care  for  us.  You  dassant 
say  it  now.  You  '11  yelp  out  something  about  religion 
being  all  right  in  the  States.  You  dassant  yelp  now. 
You  're  a  nice  lot  of  ruffians,  ain't  you  ?  You  'd  look  nice 
gallivanting  around  in  heaven,  would  n't  you?  Would  n't 
hell  itself  turn  pale  if  it  saw  you  coming  ?  You  know  it 
would.  But,  bless  the  Lord,  there  is  a  way  for  you  to 
put  on  righteousness.  You  can  get  yourself  in  condi- 
tion. You  can  make  your  hides  slick.  There  is  the  grass 
of  salvation  that  is  green  all  the  year  round.  You  can 
eat  of  it,  and  you  '11  make  flesh  from  the  word  go.  You 
can  refuse  it,  and  you'll  grow  poor  and  miserable  till  your 
old  hides  will  flap  on  your  bones  like  a  bedquilt  on  a 
ridgepole." 

When  Jake  passed  out,  the  drinking  and  gambling 
were  resumed,  but  with  less  boisterousness.  He  has 
followers,  and  he  promises  to  stay  by  the  boys  until  they 
all  come  unto  the  fold. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


WESTERN    HOSPITALITY. 


IKE  all  other  elements  of  Western  life  and  pro- 
ductions of  that  famous  country,  its  hospitality  is 
unsurpassed  upon  the  continent.  You  find  it  in  all 
places  and  in  all  classes  of  society.  But  to  enjoy  it  at 
its  best,  push  out  on  the  frontier,  away  from  lines  of 
railway  where  new  towns  are  springing  into  existence  in 
a  single  day. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  a  short  tour  through 
sections  of  Montana  and  Washington  Territories,  where 
their  landed  estates  are  divided  by  an  invisible  line. 
There  was  no  stage-line  along  the  route  I  wished  to 
take,  and  my  only  mode  of  transit  was  a  pony  ride.  I 
had  some  misgivings  concerning  this  undertaking,  for  a 
score  of  years  and  more  had  passed  since  I  ventured  to 
take  a  horseback  ride  ;  but,  as  circumstances  rather  com- 
pelled me  to  make  the  journey,  I  resolved  to  run  the 
risk.  The  liveryman  of  whom  I  hired  the  pony  assured 
me  that  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  and  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  mounted  him  and  started  forth 
on  my  fifty  miles'  ride  across  the  country. 

Now  imagine  a  small  black  pony  with  white  spots, 
weighing    six    hundred    pounds,    compactly   built,    with 
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large  limbs  and  muscles,  heavy  mane,  long  hair,  and  an 
eye  filled  with  mischief.  I  was  to  use  him  as  long  as  I 
pleased  ;  then  leave  him  in  the  care  of  a  liveryman  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  with  whom  I  was  also  to  leave 
a  stipulated  price  for  his  work.  When  I  saw  the  evil  eye 
of  the  pony  I  had  my  misgivings,  but  the  owner  assured 
me  that  he  was  the  cleverest  animal  in  the  Territory. 

I  bade  good-by  to  all,  and  rode  away. 

Thirty  miles  from  the  starting-point  I  halted  at  a  new 
mining-town  for  dinner.  The  trail  was  broad  and  dis- 
tinct. My  little  pony  cantered  easily  onward  as  if  the 
journey  was  to  him  one  of  pleasure.  During  the  first 
ten  miles  I  saw  no  signs  of  human  or  animal  life  save  a 
few  birds  living  through  the  air  and  a  small  colony  of 
little  dogs  which  had  located  their  village  near  the  trail. 
I  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  however,  for  when  they 
heard  the  tramp  of  hoofs  they  plunged  head  foremost 
down  their  holes,  out  of  sight. 

During  the  forenoon  I  saw  several  objects  moving 
slowly  along  the  road,  three  or  four  miles  away.  Upon 
a  nearer  approach  I  saw  there  were  three  "prairie 
schooners  "  and  four  men  on  horseback.  When  I  over- 
took them,  I  found  that  each  wagon  was  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  lean,  hungry-looking  oxen.  The  wagons  were  filled 
with  women,  children,  and  baggage,  while  the  lords  of 
the  families  rode  on  horseback  in  advance.  The  men 
looked  slack  and  lazy.  Each  had  his  rifle  strapped  to 
his  back.  The  whole  train  must  have  included  thirty 
persons. 
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I  accosted  them  with  a  "  Good-morning,  gentlemen  !  " 
and  was  greeted  in  return  with  a  "  Hello,  stranger  !  " 

I  soon  ascertained  that  the  party  was  on  a  move  from 
Dakota  to  Washington  Territory.  They  had  already 
been  on  their  journey  nearly  three  months,  and  did  not 
expect  to  reach  their  destination  for  several  weeks. 
They  were  evidently  having  a  good  time  and  were 
enjoying  life. 

"  Whar'  mout  ye  be  goin',  stranger?"  queried  one  of 
the  men. 

"Traveling  for  pleasure,"  I  answered. 

"  Ye  air  a  newspaper  man,  I  reckon  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Wal,  it  struck  me  that  ye  mout  be,  for  those  'tarnal 
critters  are  riding  everywhar'." 

"  Moutent  ye  be  a  lawyer?"  asked  another,  as  he  eyed 
me  suspiciously. 

"  No,  sir." 

"The  government  sends  lots  of  chaps  *out  here  to 
look  after  the  land  and  timber.     Are  you  one  of  them  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

I  was  about  to  bid  them  good-day  and  ride  on,  when 
one  of  the  men,  who  up  to  this  time  had  not  spoken, 
remarked  :  — 

"  Stranger,  I  reckon  we  would  all  like  to  know  who  ye 
air.  We  don't  strike  a  stranger  every  day.  We  mout 
be  social  like,  ye  know.  Don't  s'pose  ye  air  ashamed  to 
tell  who  ye  air  ?  " 
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"  No,  sir  ;  "  and  then  I  stated  my  profession,  location, 
name,  and  age,  supposing  that  would  at  least  be  enough 
to  gratify  their  curiosity ;  but  I  was  mistaken. 

"A  Methodist  preacher  from  Maine  out  here  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  the  Lord  save  us !  "  fervently  ejaculated 
the  first  speaker. 

"A  Methodist!  We  air  all  Campbellites,  and  come 
from  a  place  where  Methodists  ain't  tolerated  much." 

As  he  paused  to  get  breath  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
I  saw  no  reason  why  Methodists  did  not  have  a  right  to 
exist  as  well  as  any  other  religious  people. 

"  I  ain't  much  on  book-larnin',"  said  the  other,  in  reply 
to  my  remark ;  "  but  if  ye  will  ride  along  in  company 
with  us,  I  don't  mind  discussin'  the  subject  of  baptism 
and  will  show  that  you  are  not  sound  in  the  doctrines." 

I  decided  that  "  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,"  under  the  circumstances,  and  rode  on,  leaving  my 
would-be  theological  opponents  to  lament  over  the  way- 
ward Methodists,  who  were  so  unsound  in  the  "  doc- 
trines." The  last  words  which  I  heard  as  my  pony 
galloped  away  were  :  — 

"  He  can't  find  no  Scriptural  ground  for  sprinklin' !  " 

For  me  it  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  my  deliverance. 

The  hour  of  noon  found  me  entering  one  of  those  new 
towns  which  the  West  produces  in  such  a  prolific  num- 
ber and  which  are  found  in  no  other  place.  Gold  had 
been  discovered  in  the  rocks  and  then  came  a  rush  and  a 
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city.  The  dwelling-houses  were  few  in  number  in  com- 
parison with  the  saloons  and  hotels.  These  buildings 
were  small  in  size  and  hastily  flung  together,  logs,  poles, 
canvas,  and  dried  cattle-skins  entering  largely  into  their 
composition.  The  streets  bore  names  similar  to  the  most 
aristocratic  sections  of  New  York.  Hotels  and  saloons 
rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  in  name  at  least  they  compared 
with  their  more  lordly  kinsmen  of  the  East.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  men  in  every  saloon  and  on  the  steps  of 
the  hotels,  talking,  drinking,  laughing,  swearing,  and 
gambling.  I  pulled  up  my  pony  at  the  best-looking 
hotel  that  I  could  see,  and.  as  I  dismounted,  a  young  man, 
clad  in  buckskin  jacket  and  browsers,  took  my  steed  and 
led  him  to  a  rough  stable  where  at  least  a  hundred  horses 
were  standing.  I  exchanged  salutations  with  the  by- 
standers and  made  my  way  through  their  ranks,  jostling 
now  and  then  against  a  knife  or  revolver  concealed  in  a 
pocket  or  the  bosom  of  a  shirt,  until  I  had  made  my  way 
to  the  office,  where  I  registered  my  name  and  gave  my 
order  for  dinner.     As  I  turned  away  the  landlord  queried  : 

"  What  will  ye  take  ?  " 

"  Sir? "  I  asked,  not  understanding  his  meaning. 

"  What  will  ye  take  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Dinner,  sir,  dinner;  I  thought  you  understood  my 
order,"  I  replied. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied.  "  I  mean,  Will  ye  name  yer 
fluid  ?     What  will  yer  drink  ?  " 

"  Beg    your    pardon,    sir,"     I     replied.      "  I     did    not 
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understand  you  ;  I  do  not  wish  for  anything ;  I  never 
drink  anything." 

The  man  looked  upon  me  in  the  greatest  surprise  and 
exclaimed  :  "  My  God  !  captain,  is  it  possible  ?  I  have 
been  in  this  business  twenty  years,  and  you  are  the  first 
specimen  of  this  kind  that  I  have  struck  yet ! "  He 
looked  a  moment  longer,  then  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
said  :  "  Partner,  I  don't  want  to  insult  a  gentleman  who 
is  my  guest,  but,  if  ye  do  not  object,  tell  me  whar  ye  hail 
from,  and  what  yer  business  mought  be  —  a  man  who 
won't  drink !  " 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  you  have  not  insulted  me  at  all.  I 
am  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  came  from  the  State  of 
Maine." 

"A  preacher!  Well,  sir,  ye  air  the  first  one  who  has 
struck  this  place,  so  far  as  I  know.  Ye  air  welcome  ; 
stop  here  as  long  as  ye  please.  Everything  is  free. 
Can't  yer  stop  a  week  ?  Prospect  us,  and  ye  mout  decide 
to  settle  here.  I  will  give  a  corner  lot  for  a  church  and 
preacher's  house,  and  three  hundred  dollars  to  start  the 
buildings  with.     What  do  ye  say,  Elder?" 

"  I  am  grateful  for  your  generosity,  sir  ;  but  that  is 
impossible.      I  can  only  stop  two  hours." 

"  Wal,  stranger,  after  dinner,  won't  ye  make  a  little  chin 
music  for  us  ?  " 

"  But,  sir,  there  is  no  appointment  made  —  the  people 
do  not  know  that  I  am  here  —  and  there  is  no  church." 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me." 
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"  Well,  go  ahead,  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can." 

My  host  was  evidently  delighted.  "  Here,  Sam  and 
Bill,"  he  called  to  two  fellows  who  stood  near  the  bar, 
"  take  the  word  round  town  ;  tell  the  people  that  there  is  a 
preacher  here,  and  there  will  be  some  carryings  on  in  the 
office  of  the  Metropolitan  at  three  o'clock ;  "  and  seizing 
me  by  the  arm  he  hurried  me  to  the  dining-room,  where 
I  found  a  delicious  dinner  —  venison,  wild-turkey,  and 
many  other  dishes  fit  to  tickle  the  palate  of  a  king. 
When  my  dinner  was  completed  I  made  my  way  to  the 
office,  where  to  my  surprise  I  found  a  hundred  persons 
scattered  through  the  room,  upon  the  platform  and  by  the 
windows.     My  host  was  in  his  element. 

"  Here,  Parson,  I  have  arranged  this  for  ye  to  stand 
upon  ;  "  and  he  led  me  to  a  large  barrel  of  lager  beer 
which  stood  upon  one  end,  and  with  his  assistance  I 
mounted  the  novel  pulpit. 

I  was  never  at  such  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  in  my 
life,  as  I  was  when  1  looked  my  congregation  over  —  men, 
women,  and  children.  I  finally  mustered  my  courage  and 
asked  if  there  was  not  some  one  present  who  would  lead 
in  singing  a  hymn.  I  did  not  expect  a  response,  but  to 
my  surprise  a  tall  fellow,  clad  in  a  buckskin  suit,  with  a 
revolver  and  knife  in  his  belt,  leaned  back  against  the  bar, 
and  in  a  fine,  rich  baritone  started  "  Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
soul."  Other  voices  joined  in  the  song  and  a  tide  of  glo- 
rious Christian  melody  poured  forth  from  the  hotel  and 
rolled  down  the  street,  and  dozens  of  men  came  pouring 
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in  from  saloons  and  hotels  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
singing.  The  sermon  that  followed  was  no  attempt  at 
greatness  or  oratory,  but  a  simple  narration  of  the  Atone- 
ment. There  was  respectful  listening,  moist  eyes,  and,  I 
hope,  softened  hearts  in  the  congregation.  At  the  close 
many  expressed  their  gratitude  to  me  for  my  kindness ; 
some  of  whom  had  not  listened  to  a  sermon  before  for 
many  months.  Some  wanted  me  to  locate  there,  assur- 
ing me  that  a  church  would  be  built  and  a  generous  sup- 
port given.  One  old  gentleman  had  formerly  been  a  class 
leader  in  Ohio.  There  were  several  others  who  had  been 
active  members  of  Christian  churches  in  the  older  locali- 
ties from  which  they  came.  Had  circumstances  permitted, 
I  would  gladly  have  remained  and  labored  among  those 
friends. 

But  it  was  time  for  me  to  leave.  My  pony  was  at  the 
door,  my  last  good-by  was  said,  and  I  was  in  the  saddle  ; 
but,  to  my  great  embarrassment,  the  steed  refused  to 
move.  I  coaxed  and  Mattered  him  with  pet  names,  but 
all  in  vain.  I  resolved  to  use  the  spur.  It  was  a  danger- 
ous experiment,  for  his  heels  went  up  high  in  the  air.  I 
managed  to  slide  down  over  his  neck  and  ears,  narrowly 
escaping  a  good  tumble.  What  should  I  do  ?  The  crowd 
were  very  respectful  and  evidently  sympathized  with  me, 
although  some  showed  signs  of  giving  way  to  an  outburst 
of  merriment  at  the  ludicrous  affair.  At  that  moment  a 
cowboy  slipped  from  the  crowd  and  said  :  — 

"  Let  me  give  him  a  try.  And  he  is  a  rustler,  if  I  don't 
bring  him  down." 
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I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance. 
Before  the  wilful  little  pony  knew  of  the  change  of  riders, 
my  friend  was  on  his  back.  The  pony  was  surprised  but 
not  dismayed.  He  refused  to  go  a  single  step,  and  his 
wicked  eye  flashed  with  anger.  Then  the  circus  began. 
The  cowboy  used  spur  and  greenhide  whip  —  the  pony 
kicked,  reared,  plunged,  backed,  and  endeavored  to  lie 
down.  The  struggle  lasted  for  thirty  minutes.  The  inter- 
esting couple  had  during  that  time  paraded  nearly  every 
street  in  the  town.  At  times  the  result  of  the  struggle 
looked  doubtful.  I  did  not  know  which  would  win  ;  but 
the  cowboy  was  the  victor  ;  and  my  steed  with  reeking 
body  and  bleeding  flanks  stood  with  bowed  head  acknowl- 
edging that  he  was  conquered. 

"  He  won't  trouble  ye  any  more  to-day,"  remarked  my 
friend,  as  he  handed  me  the  rein.  I  mounted  and  the 
little  steed  cantered  away  as  if  he  had  never  cherished  a 
malicious  thought  in  his  wicked  head. 

It  was  a  delightful  ride  across  the  country  in  the  clear 
sunshine.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  was  galloping  up  a  long 
rise  of  ground  that  terminated  at  the  crest  in  a  monu- 
ment-shaped butte.  Suddenly  my  pony  snorted  and 
sheered  from  the  trail.  My  first  thought  was  that  he  was 
about  to  repeat  his  performance  at  the  hotel ;  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  some  object  was  approaching  which  caused 
his  fright.  What  could  it  be  ?  I  felt  that  I  was  quite  as 
much  interested  in  the  matter  as  was  my  steed.  The 
mystery  was  soon  explained.      Far  up  over  the  crest  of 
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the  hill  there  rode  half  a  dozen  Indians,  gorgeous  in 
paint,  feathers,  and  bright-colored  blankets.    They  crossed 


the  trail  within  ten  yards  of  where  I  sat  upon  my  pony, 
but  did  not  condescend  to  notice  my  presence.     Silent, 
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grim,  and  hideous,  they  rode  on.  I  did  not,  however, 
feel  badly  because  they  had  thus  slighted  me.  The 
remainder  of  my  journey  was  made  peacefully  so  far  as 
any  adventure  is  concerned,  and  painfully  to  my  aching, 
wearied  limbs. 

It  was  in  the  edge  of  the  evening  when  I  reached  the 
terminus  of  my  journey  —  a  town  older  and  larger  than 
that  in  which  I  had  that  day  dined.  The  offices  of  the 
hotel  were  crowded  with  men.  A  score  of  faro  banks 
were  in  full  operation,  men  were  drinking,  and  there  was 
a  perfect  bedlam  of  voices  and  tumult.  I  made  my  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  bar,  where  I  registered  my 
name.  The  host  received  me  with  a  smile  of  welcome, 
and  in  true  Western  style  welcomed  me  to  his  hotel  and 
the  city,  which,  he  informed  me,  had  a  splendid  future  ; 
that  its  growth  thus  far  had  been  a  surprise  to  every 
one  ;  real  estate  was  increasing  in  value  each  day.  If  I 
thought  of  locating  or  investing  in  the  West,  I  had 
struck  the  right  spot ;  he  would  be  glad  to  give  me  his 
time  and  every  possible  attention  on  the  morrow  to 
enable  me  to  see  the  advantages  of  this  town.  While 
waiting  for  the  supper  call  I  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  leaning  against  the  wall,  looking  the  strange 
crowd  over.  While  thus  engaged  I  saw  a  short,  thick- 
set man,  with  dark  face  and  hair,  looking  sharply  at  me. 
In  a  careless  manner  he  walked  to  the  hotel  register, 
looked  at  my  name,  then  rapidly  approached  me,  held 
out  his  hand,  and  exclaimed  :  — 

11  Hello,  old  fellow  !  how  are  ye  ?  " 
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Was  the  man  insane?  I  did  not  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  as  to  who  he  could  be,  which  fact  I  was  obliged 
to  confess.  Then  he  laughed,  and  such  a  laugh  it  was 
—  deep,  loud,  wide,  and  long.  The  attention  of  fifty 
men  was  attracted  to  us  by  that  cyclone  of  mirth. 
When  the  stranger  recovered  from  his  merriment  he 
shouted :  — 

"Don't  know  me  !  Don't  remember  old  Crowfoot  of 
Company  H  !  " 

The  riddle  was  solved.     This  was  my  old  army  chum, 

Joe ,  whom  we  had  nicknamed   "  Crowfoot."     I  had 

not  met  him  since  1865.  How  glad  I  was  to  see  him! 
We  had  been  the  most  intimate  friends  ;  slept  beneath 
the  same  blanket  and  drank  from  the  same  canteen. 
When  the  first  salutations  were  exchanged,  I  was  called 
to  supper. 

"  I  have  just  taken  my  supper,  but  will  go  out  with 
you,"  said  Joe. 

Then  he  talked  and  ate ;  and  if  you  could  have  seen 
the  quantity  of  food  which  he  stowed  away  between  his 
sentences  you  would  not  have  supposed  that  he  was 
eating  his  second  supper  that  evening.  How  many 
questions  he  had  to  ask  !  he  was  so  hungry  for  news,  — 
the  old  comrades ;  the  friends  in  Maine ;  so  anxious  was 
he  to  hear  from  them  all.  It  was  past  midnight  before 
we  thought  of  sleep. 

Dear  old  Joe !  how  we  lived  over  again  the  days  of 
yore !     The   foraging,  skirmishes,  marches,   and   battles 
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all  passed  in  review.  Joe  introduced  me  to  several  of 
his  acquaintances,  and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  the 
fact  that,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  my  friend  was  a  favorite 
among  his  associates. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


SILVER    GULCH. 


TT  was  arranged  that  I   should  accompany  my  friend 
to  his  ranch,  as  he  termed  it,  and  remain  with  him 

for  a  short  time ;  and  at  an  early  hour  our  horses  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  hotel.  I  then  found  that  I 
was  suffering  much  more  from  the  effects  of  the  journey 
of  the  previous  day  than  I  expected.  But  my  little  steed 
was  evidently  as  fresh  as  when  the  journey  began. 
Joe  rode  a  large,  powerful,  black  horse  which  made  mine 
look  quite  insignificant.  And  Joe  with  his  oldtime  wit 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  exchange  him 
for  a  sheep  when  we  reached  the  ranch.  It  was  a  jolly 
ride  we  had  that  beautiful  morning,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  was  quite  lame  from  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  My  companion  asked  a  thousand  questions 
about  the  old  comrades  —  the  colonel,  the  captain,  and 
all  the  boys.  He  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  any  of 
them  for  many  years,  Then  we  talked  over  the  old 
associations  of  camp-life  ;  the  jokes  and  pranks,  of  which 
there  were  so  many.  Joe  laughed  and  screamed  until 
the  surrounding  hills  resounded  with  the  echoes  of  his 
voice. 

Our  route  extended  through  a   valley,  where  ran  a 
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large  branch  of  the  Madison  River.  On  either  side,  sev- 
eral miles  away,  towered  long  ranges  of  mountains,  grim 
and  black,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  the  crests  of  a 
portion  being  covered  with  snow.  The  valley  itself  was 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  short  red  grass,  which  Joe 
informed  me  was  very  nutritious,  and  that  it  was  excellent 
food  for  stock. 

"  The  whole  valley  is  a  battlefield,"  remarked  my  com- 
panion as  we  rode  on.  "  Here  the  buffalo  herds  used  to 
graze  in  great  numbers.  Then  the  Indians  came  and 
made  war  upon  them.  Then  came  the  white  trappers  and 
made  war  upon  the  Indians.  Then  followed  a  long, 
bloody  struggle  ;  scores  of  men  were  slain  in  that  valley 
during  those  scenes  of  strife.  The  United  States  troops 
then  came  to  reinforce  the  whites.  These  elements, 
combined  with  the  tide  of  civilization  which  has  poured 
through  that  country,  proved  too  much  for  the  Indians  to 
resist,  and  they  have  passed  away.  Only  a  few  stragglers 
were  seen,  as  we  rode  up  the  valley." 

"It  is  too  bad  that  the  white  people  have  treated  the 
Indians  so  badly,"  I  remarked. 

Joe  laughed  outright. 

"That  sounds  well,  old  fellow,"  he  replied.  "  I  used  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  talk  too,  when  I  lived  in  Maine. 
The  Indian  was  then  in  my  estimation  a  mighty  fine  fel- 
low ;  but  since  I  came  out  here  I  have  changed  my  mind 
mightily.  The  Indians  are  a  dirty,  lazy,  treacherous 
crowd,  and  the  sooner  our  government  shoots  them  off 
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the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  And  if  you  pro- 
pose to  stay  in  these  regions  a  great  while,  my  advice  is 
for  you  not  to  talk  much  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  for  that 
don't  go  down  smooth  with  us.  There  have  been  too 
many  women  and  children  butchered  out  here  to  make 
that  side  of  the  question  popular  with  us." 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  them?"  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  I  had.  They  have  burned  three 
shanties  for  me ;  have  stolen  over  twenty-five  horses 
from  me,  first  and  last.  They  also  stampeded  a  thousand 
head  of  stock,  so  that  I  never  found  one  half  of  them 
again." 

"  Did  you  ever  skirmish  with  them,  Joe  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  times.  They  never  winged  me,  but  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  a  few  of  them  over 
the  range  so  far  that  they  will  never  come  back  to 
trouble  us  again." 

I  decided  that  Joe  would  be  a  hard  subject  to  convert, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

"  We  will  go  this  way,"  and  as  he  spoke  Joe  reined 
his  horse  up  a  narrow  trail  toward  some  small  farm-build- 
ings which  stood  in  the  distance ;  "up  here  we  will  see 
a  ranch  worth  looking  at." 

It  was  a  true  statement,  for  we  found  some  of  the 
finest  blooded  stock  in  the  country.  A  large  number  of 
the  animals  had  been  brought  from  England,  where  they 
had  been    purchased   at   figures  which    made    my  head 
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swim.  On  this  one  ranch  there  were  over  thirty-one 
thousand  head  of  blooded  stock.  There  were  also 
125,000  head  of  ordinary  stock  out  on  the  range,  where 
they  had  thirty  thousand  acres  enclosed  with  wire  fence. 

"  None  of  your  six-by-nine  New-England  way  of 
doing  things  out  here !  "  cried  Joe,  triumphantly,  as  he 
saw  my  astonishment  at  the  above-named  figures. 

"  But  how  do  you  provide  for  them  all  in  the  winter?" 
I  asked  in  my  ignorance. 

Joe  grinned  and  replied  :  "  Oh,  they  all  rustle  ;  "  which 
he  supposed  was  an  ample  amount  of  information  to 
supply  my  wants. 

At  noon  we  halted  at  a  little  shanty  hotel  for  dinner, 
and  that  dinner  was  a  most  miserable  affair.  The  food 
was  scanty  and  poorly  cooked.  The  butter  resembled 
some  which  we  had  in  the  army  when  the  boys  voted 
unanimously  that  it  would  outrank  General  Grant.  The 
coffee,  a  dirty  black  liquid,  was  cold  and  greasy.  I 
watched  Joe  and  soon  discovered  that  the  situation  did 
not  dismay  him  in  the  least  degree.  To  the  right  and 
left  he  pitched  in,  and  huge  quantities  of  food  disap- 
peared in  a  marvelously  short  space  of  time.  As  for 
myself,  I  had  not  been  in  the  West  long  enough  to 
enjoy  such  fare. 

"  What  would  they  say  down  in  Maine  if  called  upon 
to  eat  a  meal  like  this  at  a  hotel,  Joe  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  old  fellow  choked  a  moment,  and  then  muttered : 
"  It  is  good  enough  for  any  one,"  and  then  began  to  talk 
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about  his  silver-mines.  When  we  paid  our  host,  the  bill 
was  two  dollars  each. 

"  Nothing  small  about  that,  Joe,"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  a  dollar  looks  bigger  to  you  skinflints  in  Maine 
than  it  does  to  us  out  here,"  he  replied,  and  galloped  on. 


SKIRTING  CLARKE'S  FORK    OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  narrow  canon. 
On  either  side  towered  the  great  mountains,  leaning 
their  snowy  caps  against  the  sky.  Joe  had  told  me  so 
much  about  his  village  that  I  expected  to  see  something 
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that  would  rival  one  of  our  New  England  villages  in 
beauty  and  cleanliness. 

"  Here  we  are  !  "  he  yelled,  as  he  reached  the  crest  of 
a  small  butte  and  drew  rein  to  look  upon  the  scene  before 
him.  I  quickly  reined  in  my  horse  beside  him  and 
looked  down  beyond.  The  sight  that  greeted  my  vision 
was  so  ludicrous  that  I  laughed  until  I  was  in  danger  of 
rolling  from  my  pony.  Joe's  village  consisted  of  a  score 
of  shanties  scattered  through  the  gulch.  They  were  so 
rudely  constructed  and  presented  such  a  dilapidated 
appearance  that  a  New  England  band  of  gypsies  would 
have  disdained  to  occupy  them,  no  matter  how  sorely 
they  were  pressed  for  shelter.  My  companion  was  evi- 
dently surprised  and  indignant  at  my  outburst  of  mirth, 
and,  somewhat  excited,  he  asked  :  — 

"  What  ails  you  ?  Did  you  expect  to  find  the  city  of 
Boston  up  here  in  this  canon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Joe  ;  I  was  only  laughing  to  see  how  lavish 
of  money  you  fellows  are  to  build  such  palaces  out  here 
on  the  frontier ;  "  and,  unable  to  restrain  myself  longer, 
I  rolled  down  upon  the  grass.  Then  Joe  began  to  roar 
with  mirth,  and  it  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  we  were 
in  a  condition  to  resume  our  journey.  Then  we  rode 
down  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  which  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Silver  Gulch.  I  was  escorted  to  headquar- 
ters, where  Joe  and  his  two  partners  camped  together. 
These  worthies  were  out  when  we  arrived,  and  while  Joe 
was  tidying  things  up  a  little  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  the  premises  over. 
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The  camp  was  less  than  sixteen  feet  square ;  the  walls 
were  made  of  small  logs,  or  poles ;  a  ground  floor ;  two 
rough  berths  ;  a  small  stone  fireplace  ;  a  few  tin  dishes  ; 
one  or  two  iron  kettles ;  the  roof  being  covered  with  a 
piece  of  thick  canvas  which  once  did  good  service  on  a 
prairie  schooner. 

"Joe,  how  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"Almost  three  years  ago  we  drove  our  stakes  down 
here,  and  all  this  town  has  grown  since  then !  Silver 
Gulch  has  a  future.  The  trunk  line  of  a  proposed  rail- 
road is  to  be  built  right  through  this  canon,  and  then  you 
will  see  things  jump.  Silver  Plume  will,  without  doubt, 
be  the  county  seat,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  one  day  be 
the  capital  of  the  Territory." 

While  we  were  talking,  two  dark,  sturdy  men  entered 
the  cabin.  They  were  Thorn  and  Dick,  Joe's  partners, 
to  whom  I  was  immediately  introduced.  They  were 
several  years  older  than  my  friend,  and  their  general 
appearance  was  quite  prepossessing. 

"This  we  call  Metropolitan  Avenue,"  said  Joe,  on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,  as  after  tea  we  sallied  forth  from 
the  cabin  to  view  the  town  and  walked  down  a  broad 
trail  with  a  few  shanties  scattered  along  each  side.  "  This 
is  the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  the  town.  This 
street  has  a  hopeful  future.  When  the  railroads  reach 
us,  we  intend  to  build  a  large  hotel  on  this  corner." 

I  found  that  the  town  was  located  in  the  canon  at  a 
point  where  it  was  less  than  one  mile  in  width.      The 
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mountains  towered  on  each  side  to  an  altitude  of  six  thou- 
sand feet.  The  outcroppings  of  silver  ore  had  suggested 
the  name  Silver  Gulch  which  had  been  given  the  plant. 
The  ledge  of  rock  here  broke  through  the  soil  and  reared 
its  great  rugged  shoulders  all  around  us ;  and  down 
through  its  seams  and  amid  its  deep  fissures  my  friend 
and  his  partners  were  searching  for  silver  with  some  suc- 
cess. Their  main  shaft  was  then  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
deep  and  looked  dark  and  dreary  enough  as  we  stood  upon 
its  edge  and  peered  down  its  ragged  sides.  The  vein  of 
silver  they  were  working  was  thick  and  increased  in  quan- 
tity as  they  followed  it  downward,  and  must  eventually 
pay  them  a  rich  harvest  for  the  toil  and  sacrifices  put  forth 
to  seize  the  coveted  treasure.  They  were  also  largely 
interested  in  stock-raising,  and  owned  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, which  found  rich  pasturage  farther  up  the  canon.  As 
my  time  was  limited,  we  made  our  plans  for  the  future  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival.  The  next  day  we  would  visit 
the  silver-mine,  and  on  the  following  day  we  would  ride 
up  to  the  range  and  look  at  the  stock.  After  these 
arrangements  were  perfected,  Joe  generously  entertained 
the  company  by  narrating  several  war  adventures,  in 
which  he  was  the  hero,  while  myself  and  several  other 
comrades  did  not  appear  to  such  good  advantage. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  time  you  shot  the  sheep  at  the 
headquarters  of  General  Griffin  ?  And  when  you  went 
on  board  the  transport  at  Richmond  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  out  ran  the  surgeon  who  wanted  to  over- 
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take  you  and  send  you  back  to  the  company  ?  "  These 
gentle  reminders  of  old  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  Joe 
had  a  most  soothing  effect  upon  that  worthy,  and  as  he 
lapsed  into  silence,  I,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends, 
gave  them  an  epitome  of  Joe's  career  in  the  army,  and 
for  once  in  my  life  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  house 
with  applause. 

We  were  up  with  the  sun  the  next  morning.  I  found 
that  my  appetite  was  improving  at  a  wonderful  rate,  and 
at  the  morning  meal  I  was  almost  able  to  outdo  Joe  him- 
self. Then  we  prepared  for  our  visit  to  the  mine.  I  had 
no  fears  in  undertaking  this  feat,  as  two  years  before  I 
had  descended  some  of  the  deepest  coal-mines  in  the 
West  and  had  become  accustomed  to  such  a  task.  But 
when  we  reached  the  shaft  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  this  adventure  was  liable  to  be  more  exciting  than 
the  one  I  passed  through  two  years  before.  The  shaft 
through  which  I  had  descended  to  the  coal-mine  was 
timbered  up  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner.  The  trap 
upon  which  we  had  descended  was  built  to  fit  the  shaft, 
and  as  we  were  lowered  down  upon  the  trap  by  the  strong 
arm  of  a  steam-engine,  there  was  no  possible  danger  of 
an  accident,  although  we  descended  nearly  one  thousand 
feet.  But  this  mine  was  in  a  raw  or  undeveloped  state. 
Its  shaft  was  not  timbered.  It  was  a  great,  yawning  pit, 
blasted  down  through  the  solid  rock. 

"  How  deep  is  the  hole  ?"  I  asked,  as  we  looked  down 
into  its  dark  depth. 
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"  Only  four  hundred  feet,"  said  Joe  ;  "  but  there  are  lots 
of  driftings  you  can  explore  if  you  wish  to.  You  will 
see  enough  of  it !  " 

I  had  no  doubt  upon  that  point,  and  braced  myself 
up  to  meet  the  emergency  as  best  I  could.  I  ventured 
to  suggest,  however,  that,  as  the  mine  was  evidently 
damp,  perhaps  I  had  better  forego  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  descent,  as  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  for  me  to 
catch  cold  and  be  sick  so  far  away  from  home. 

"Not  a  bit  of  danger,"  responded  my  companions. 
"  The  mine  is  as  dry  as  a  bed-chamber.  You  would  suf- 
fer no  inconvenience  should  you  remain  there  all  night." 

"  What  if  the  rope  should  break  ?  " 

"  No  fear  of  that." 

"  What  am  I  to  go  down  in  ?  " 

"  That  tub ;  "  and  they  pointed  to  an  old  mouldy  tub 
with  a  big  iron  bale. 

"  I  fear  that  it  may  upset,  or  the  bottom  drop  out." 

"  Guess  there  is  not  much  danger  of  that,"  kindly 
replied  Joe  ;  "  but  if  it  should,  I  fear  you  would  never  see 
Maine  again.  But  there  is  no  danger,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty I  see  is  how  you  will  be  able  to  stow  both  those 
boots  into  the  tub  at  the  same  time." 

"  I  will  go  down  first,"  said  Dick,  "  and  show  you  how  it 
is  done."  He  stepped  into  the  tub,  seized  the  big  rope 
above  his  head,  and  two  men  at  the  windlass  swung  him 
out  over  the  shaft,  and  he  rapidly  disappeared  from  our 
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I  saw  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  make  an  honorable 
retreat,  and  with  grim  resolution  I  stepped  into  the  tub 
and  seized  the  rope,  feeling  much  as  a  man  would  when 
on  his  way  to  his  own  execution.  As  I  began  the  de- 
scent, Joe  sagely  suggested  that  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  the  tub,  I  could  shin  up  the  rope  and  thus  make 
my  escape.  I  clutched  the  rope  desperately,  holding  my 
breath  and  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  down  my  spinal  column 
as  I  disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On- 
ward I  went  into  the  dense  blackness.  The  seconds 
seemed  to  be  minutes.  "  I  must  have  come  three  miles 
already,"  I  thought  ;  but  there  were  no  indications  of 
reaching  the  bottom.  The  shaft,  which  was  some  ten  feet 
square  and  in  some  places  heavily  timbered,  was  damp 
and  dark.  Through  cracks  in  the  rock  walls  tiny  streams 
of  water  were  trickling  downwards.  A  small  piece  of 
rock  which  had  become  detached  from  the  wall  went 
crashing  past  me,  and  as  it  echoed  far  below  me,  I 
thought  the  shaft  was  about  to  cave  in,  and  would  have 
given  worlds  (were  they  mine)  to  have  been  safely 
landed  upon  the  earth  above.  When  the  piece  of  rock 
dashed  past  me  I  thoughtlessly  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
tub  farthest  removed  from  the  danger.  As  a  result  of 
this  movement  my  slowly  descending  vehicle  swayed  and 
tipped  in  a  most  threatening  manner.  I  made  manful 
efforts  to  repair  my  mistake,  clinging  to  the  rope  and 
kicking  in  the  most  approved  manner,  but  in  defiance  of 
my  heroic  endeavors  the  tub  swayed  away  out  until  it 
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touched  the  wall,  and,  as  it  was  descending,  its  bottom 
edge  caught  on  a  projecting  point  of  rock  and  it  turned 
almost  bottom  up.  Out  went  one  foot,  and  then  I  felt 
that  I  was  lost.  I  tried  to  get  my  foot  back,  but  in  vain. 
Desperately  I  clung  to  the  rope.  The  tub  tipped, 
thumped,  turned,  and  swayed  back  and  forth.  I  groaned, 
yelled,  and  screamed  until  the  echoes  of  my  own  voice 
resounding  in  the  shaft  nearly  deafened  me.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  been  four  hours  on  the  journey  and 
must  have  made  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  One  foot 
was  in  the  tub  and  the  other  waved  like  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress in  space.  I  thought  of  home  and  friends  and  was 
mad  with  Joe  because  he  had  insisted  upon  my  descend- 
ing the  mine.  Great  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  over 
my  face  ;  my  breath  came  slow  and  heavy.  But  in  the 
midst  of  my  distress  my  carriage  halted.  A  heavy  voice 
cried  out :  — 

"  Here  you  are  !  "  and  I  was  relieved  when  he  spoke 
to  find  that  he  did  not  address  me  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, for  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  near 
the  "  Celestial  Empire."  But  there  was  my  friend  who 
had  preceded  me  down  the  mine,  surrounded  by  a  small 
group  of  miners,  each  of  whom  wore  a  small  lighted  lamp 
upon  his  hat. 

"  You  are  a  fearless  fellow,  to  come  down  the  shaft  the 
first  time  in  that  manner,  swinging  one  foot  outside  the 
tub.  One  would  suppose  that  you  was  accustomed  to 
such  work." 
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In  these  words  I  saw  a  chance  to  escape  from  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  do  not 
think  that  I  shall  be  greatly  criticized  because  I  then 
stood  erect  and  quietly  replied  :  "  Oh,  there  is  nothing 
here  to  frighten  a  fellow."  We  waited  a  few  moments 
for  Joe  and  his  companion  to  join  us. 

"  How  did  you  like  coming  down  ? "  asked  Joe,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  us. 

"  Oh,  it  was  just  glorious !  "  I  replied  ;  and  then  we 
began  to  inspect  the  mine.  Great  masses  of  silver-bear- 
ing ore  gleamed  in  the  dim  lamplight  all  around  us. 
We  walked  along  the  chambers  which  had  been  cut  from 
the  foot  of  the  shaft  through  the  solid  rock.  The  work 
of  the  owners  had  thus  far  been  largely  preparatory ; 
simply  opening  up  the  mine,  so  that  when  the  railroad 
reached  them  they  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the  rich 
ore  from  its  place  of  long  concealment  and  pour  it  upon 
the  financial  markets  of  the  world.  Four  hours  we 
tramped  through  those  subterranean  passages.  In 
places  they  were  broad  and  roomy,  affording  us  ample 
room  to  stand  erect  and  walk  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Then  they  would  be  narrow  and  so  low  that  we  were 
obliged  to  creep  upon  our  hands  and  knees.  In  some 
sections  the  walls  were  solid,  unbroken  rock  as  firm 
as  the  everlasting  hills.  Again  the  rock  was  rotten 
and  broken,  so  that  small  pieces  could  be  easily 
removed  from  the  wall  with  the  hand.  The  hours  were 
of  interest  and  profit ;   but  I    experienced   a   sense   of 
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relief  when  the  time  came  for  us  to  make  the  ascent. 
Joe  ascended  first ;  then  Thorn  followed,  so  that  my  turn 
came  next.  As  I  stepped  into  the  tub  Dick  took  a  stout 
line,  making  it  fast  around  my  body,  and  secured  it  to 
the  great  rock,  remarking  as  he  did  so :  — 

"  In  case  of  accident  to  the  tub,  that  will  hold  you." 

The  signal  was  given,  and  I  began  the  ascent.  How 
eagerly  I  watched  for  the  first  ray  of  light  that  should 
come  down  through  the  darkness  to  give  me  a  welcome 
back  to  daylight !  Like  a  pale  distant  star  it  appeared, 
increasing  rapidly  in  size,  and  soon  I  stood  once  more 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  never  was  I  more  grateful. 
Then  -they  explained  to  me  about  derricks,  engines, 
pumps,  crushers,  cages,  and  smelters.  These  men  were 
all  practical  miners  and  were  superintending  the  whole 
work  of  preparation  themselves.  Their  lode  had  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Territory,  and  they 
were  confident  they  should  reap  a  rich  harvest  for  their 
work. 

"  But  how  in  the  world  did  you  ever  find  this  place,  so 
far  from  neighbors  and  out  here  among  these  great 
mountains?  " 

"  I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  canon  for  twenty 
years,"  said  Dick.  "  I  used  to  tramp  through  here  when 
there  was  not  a  white  settler  within  five  hundred  miles  of 
this  place.  It  was  then  a  famous  range  for  buffalo  ;  and 
many  a  fine  fat  fellow  I  have  shot  within  a  half-mile  of 
where  we  now  stand.     The  Indians  used  to  be  pesky 
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thick  up  here  too.  They  had  their  villages  stuck  into 
the  canons  through  the  mountains  there,  and  then  they 
would  ride  out  here  to  shoot  buffalo  and  lift  the  hair  of 
every  white  man  they  could  lay  their  hands  on." 

"They  never  lifted  yours,  I  should  say,"  ejaculated 
Joe,  looking  upon  the  long  and  uncombed  locks  of  the 
other. 

"  No ;  but  it  was  through  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they 
did  n't,  and  sometimes  they  came  so  near  it  that  I  had 
mighty  unpleasant  sensations,"  replied  Dick.  "  I  re- 
member, in  1866,  that  I  had  came  through  from  St. 
Louis  as  a  scout  and  guide  for  a  squad  of  dragoons,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  old  Fort  Phil  Kearney.  I  struck 
across  the  country  from  Kearney  to  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  over  through  the  Gallatin  Valley,  and  finally 
brought  up  in  this  valley,  where  I  proposed  to  remain 
through  the  trapping-season  and  enjoy  life.  The  Sioux 
and  Cheyennes  were  very  troublesome,  but  I  did  not 
come  in  contact  with  any  during  the  whole  trip,  which 
took  me  over  two  months  to  make.  I  came  down 
through  the  notch  there,  one  fine  afternoon,  walked  out 
on  the  range  here  like  a  man  who  was  at  home,  and  shot 
a  fine  young  buck.  I  was  hard  at  work  cutting  out  a 
steak  for  my  supper  when  I  heard  a  shout  that  was 
enough  to  raise  the  dead.  I  caught  my  rifle  and  ran, 
with  twenty  of  those  bloody  Sioux  at  my  heels.  I  was 
almost  surrounded  when  the  chase  began,  but  I  soon 
took  the  lead,   and  when  the  rascals  found   that   they 
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could  not  take  me  alive,  as  they  had  intended  to  do,  they 
began  to  shoot.  The  balls  came  too  close  for  comfort 
but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  they  did  not  touch  me. 
I  did  not  stop  to  load,  to  take  breath,  or  look  back.  I 
had  mighty  important  business  on  hand  and  was  very 
anxious  to  reach  the  timber.  When  I  got  into  the  brush 
I  felt  safe.  I  crawled  into  a  deep  hole  which  I  found  in 
the  bluff  across  the  creek  and  remained  there  all  night, 
for  I  was  well  blowed.  I  knew  in  those  days  that  there 
was  silver  in  this  valley,  and  I  laid  many  plans  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  how  I  should  get  at  it.  I  never  told  the 
secret  to  any  one  until  I  fell  in  with  Thorn  and  Joe. 
We  then  formed  a  company,  put  our  funds  together, 
purchased  an  outfit,  and  drove  our  stakes  down  here  in 
earnest.  We  have  a  good  showing.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  silver  and  gold  down  there,  waiting  to 
be  pulled  up  here,  and,  stranger,  we  are  the  fellows  to 
pull  it  up." 

We  then  began  to  prepare  for  the  morrow's  task  of 
riding  up  over  the  range  to  see  the  stock.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  day  gave  me  a  good  appetite  for  my  supper, 
and  I  was  also  in  good  condition  for  the  sleep  that 
followed.  The  morning  that  followed  was  typical  of  the 
Northwest.  Clear  and  bright,  not  a  cloud  flecked  the 
blue  azure  of  the  sky.  At  sunrise  we  were  mounted  for 
the  day's  work,  and  started  forth  at  a  round  trot  up 
through  the  valley.  My  horse  was  a  coal-black,  sleek, 
clean-limbed,  arching  neck,  flashing  eye,  wide  nostrils, 
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heavy  mane  and  tail.  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  him  at  first, 
but  had  been  assured  that  he  was  as  kind  and  gentle  as 
a  lamb.  We  had  ridden  two  hours,  chatting  pleasantly, 
when  Dick,  who  rode  in  advance,  shouted  :  — 

"  Buffalo !  or  I  am  a  liar.  I  did  not  suppose  there 
were  any  here  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  these  fellows 
must  have  strayed  over  the  mountains  from  the  Yellow- 
stone Park." 

We  all  looked,  and  far  up  the  valley  we  could  see  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  animals  grazing  upon  the  luxuriant 
grass  several  miles  away.  My  companions  at  once 
decided  that  they  would  dash  up  to  the  herd  and,  if 
possible,  secure  a  young  animal  for  a  prize,  while  I  was 
to  ride  more  slowly  and  reach  the  scene  of  adventure 
after  the  conflict  was  over;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan  they  pressed  the  spurs  against  the  flanks  of  their 
horses  and  rode  like  the  wind.  I  soon  discovered  that 
my  horse  was  much  more  ambitious  than  myself,  and 
while  I  was  quite  content  to  ride  in  the  rear,  much  pre- 
ferring it,  in  fact,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  my 
neck  in  a  race,  he  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
outrage.  This  indignation  he  soon  made  manifest  to  me 
in  several  ways,  as  he  saw  his  mates  galloping  over  the 
plain,  widening  the  distance  between  us  each  moment. 
I  also  quickly  discovered  that  the  swifter  his  step,  the 
easier  the  motion  and  the  less  difficulty  I  had  in  retain- 
ing my  seat.  This  together  with  the  excitement  of  the 
situation    gave    me    an    unexpected    inspiration,    and    I 
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gradually  yielded  to  his  mute  entreaties  and  bade  him 
go  on.  In  a  moment  that  command  was  obeyed.  The 
bits  were  caught  in  his  teeth ;  he  was  master  of  the 
situation,  and  across  the  plain  he  flew.  Earth  and  sky 
seemed  to  strangely  blend  as  we  rode  on.  When  I  fully 
realized  the  situation,  I  would  have  gladly  checked  the 
speed  of  my  horse,  but  that  was  now  quite  beyond  my 
power.  My  first  impulse  was  to  shout  to  my  com- 
panions, hoping  that  when  they  should  hear  my  cries 
they  would  slacken  their  speed.  But  the  fear  soon 
passed  away  and  I  began  to  enjoy  that  which  but  a 
moment  before  I  so  much  feared.  How  easily  I  rode ! 
no  jar  or  jolt ;  the  motion  of  the  saddle  was  like  that  of 
a  rocking-chair.  My  steed  was  so  graceful  and  regular 
in  his  rapid  strides  that  I  suffered  no  inconvenience 
whatever.  My  courage  rose  with  the  occasion  and  I 
soon  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  race,  and  for  the  first 
time  noticed  that  I  was  actually  gaining  upon  my  com- 
panions. Dick  was  fully  four  rods  in  advance  of  Joe 
and  Thorn,  who  rode  neck  and  neck,  while  my  gallant 
black  was  rapidly  closing  the  gap  between  myself  and 
them.  The  steed  I  rode  evidently  began  to  comprehend 
that  I  was  having  more  confidence  in  him  than  before 
and  repaid  my  investment  with  increased  speed.  His 
eyes  flashed,  his  nostrils  dilated,  he  flung  flecks  of  foam 
from  his  red  mouth  as  he  bore  me  onward,  his  feet  rose 
and  fell  in  swift,  regular  strokes  upon  the  plain.  Imi- 
tating my  companions,   I  bowed  upon   the   neck  of  my 
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horse  and  spoke  to  him  words  of  encouragement. 
When  I  caught  up  with  Joe  and  his  companion,  we 
were  not  within  rifle-shot  of  the  buffalo  ;  but  in  some 
manner  they  had  been  warned  of  our  coming.  Their 
heads  were  suddenly  thrown  up  in  the  air  and  then  at  a 
breakneck  rate  they  rushed  toward  the  mountains.  Dick 
was  the  first  to  detect  the  movement  and  to  comprehend 
their  design,  and  at  full  speed  he  changed  his  course, 
steering  for  a  deep,  narrow  canon  that  cut  the  mountain- 
range  in  twain  and  opened  up  a  passage  to  the  plains 
and  mountains  beyond.  We  also  changed  our  direction, 
but  Dick  now  had  a  long  lead  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  the  only  one  who  could  possibly  reach  the  canon  in 
time  to  intercept  the  flying  buffalo.  Grand  old  Dick, 
how  anxious  we  were  for  him  to  win  and  how  manfully 
he  struggled  for  the  prize  !  But  the  herd  had  the  inside 
track,  and  it  became  evident  to  the  old  hunter  that  his 
trusty  rifle  was  his  only  hope.  Without  checking  the 
speed  of  his  foaming  horse,  his  rifle  was  unslung  from 
his  side.  The  buffalo  were  a  long  rifle-shot  away,  but 
they  would  soon  enter  the  canon  and  be  beyond  pursuit. 
The  long  rifle-barrel  was  loaded,  and  as  we  expected  to 
see  its  flash,  Dick's  horse  unfortunately  made  a  misstep 
and  nearly  fell.  The  aim  was  destroyed,  and  before 
either  hunter  or  horse  could  recover  from  the  shock  the 
last  buffalo  had  disappeared. 

"  Never  knew  that  critter  to  do  such  a  thing  before," 
remarked  Dick  as  we  rode  up  to  the  spot  where  he  stood 
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beside  his  horse.  But  we  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a 
buffalo  chase,  even  if  we  had  not  captured  the  prize. 

It  was  nearly  noon  before  we  saw  any  of  the  stock,  but 
there  they  were,  scattered  in  large  groups  over  the  valley. 
There  were  red,  black,  brown,  white,  and  spotted,  all 
intermixed,  making  up  a  most  beautiful  picture  to  the 
eye.  We  dined  with  the  cowboys  in  a  small  shanty  up 
under  a  spur  of  the  ledge,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  eat- 
ing roast  fowl,  as  one  of  the  men  had  that  morning  shot 
a  wild-turkey  in  the  timber  back  of  the  cabin.  One  of 
the  cowboys  I  found  to  be  a  very  intelligent  young  gen- 
tleman, and  to  him  I  am  much  indebted  for  information 
given  me  in  relation  to  stock-raising.  The  details  of  the 
work,  such  as  the  "round-ups"  and  the  "brandings," 
were  all  explained  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  and  at 
my  urgent  request  he  gave  some  exhibitions  of  his  skill 
in  throwing  his  lariat.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  these  men  do  that  work,  but  was  entire- 
ly unprepared  for  what  I  saw.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
afternoon  we  turned  our  faces  toward  the  city  of  Silver 
Gulch.  I  then  found  that  I  was  very  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  but,  determined  that  my  companions  should  not 
know  of  my  condition,  with  a  grim  determination  I 
uttered  no  complaint. 

"  There  goes  a  band  of  Indians !  "  yelled  Joe,  as  we 
were  proceeding  down  the  valley.  We  looked  in  the 
direction  that  he  pointed  and  saw  a  dozen  men,  mounted 
on  Indian  ponies,  riding  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to 
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our  own.  They  had  evidently  seen  us  and  were  bearing 
rapidly  off  in  another  direction. 

"The  thieving  rascals!"  muttered  Dick.  "The  next 
thing  that  we  know  they  will  be  running  off  our  stock." 

"  Let's  overhaul  them,"  said  Thorn,  "  and  see  who  they 
are." 

I  rather  demurred  at  that,  but,  as  I  was  in  a  minority, 
my  voice  was  not  regarded.  I  submitted  simply  because  I 
could  do  nothing  else,  and  followed  my  companions,  who 
at  a  round  pace  were  dashing  across  the  plain  to  intercept 
the  Indians.  For  a  moment  the  latter  appeared  to  con- 
sult among  themselves,  and  then  took  no  other  notice  of 
us.  Their  little  horses  were  trotting  slowly  when  we 
dashed  across  their  bow  and  Dick  ordered  them  to  halt. 
Not  a  muscle  in  the  painted  faces  changed,  but  silently 
they  obeyed  the  command.  Dick  then  accosted  them  in 
some  kind  of  an  Indian  lingo,  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, to  which  one  of  them  replied  in  broken  English, 
Indian,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  little  of  everything 
else,  all  of  which  was  intermixed  with  signs,  gestures, 
grunts,  and  scowls.  By  these  expressive  signs,  and  a 
few  words  of  English  I  was  enabled  to  understand 
something  like  this :  He  was  Eagle  Plume  —  big  war- 
rior —  no  squaw  —  no  'fraid  —  ride  where  he  pleased  — 
Sioux  owned  the  whole  country  —  big  warrior  like  wind 
would  not  be  bound. 

During  the  delivery  of  these  sentences  the  whole  band 
scowled  and  grunted  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner.     Then 
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Dick  demanded  the  reason  why  they  had  left  their  reser- 
vation, reminding  him  that  the  "big  father  at  Washing- 
ton "  would  send  his  soldiers  and  shoot  them  like  dogs 
if  he  knew  it.  Then  old  Eagle  Plume  raved  and  scowled 
worse  than  before.  I  could  not  distinctly  understand 
what  he  said,  but  he  was  evidently  consigning  the  "  big 
father  at  Washington  "  to  the  shades  of  eternal  darkness, 
and  in  his  excitement  he  placed  his  hand  upon  a  revolver 
worn  within  his  richly  ornamented  belt.  Dick  however 
paid  no  attention  to  the  remarks  or  threatening  attitude 
of  the  other,  but,  pointing  out  a  trail  extending  across 
the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  reservation, 
told  them  that  if  they  would  depart  quietly  for  that,  all 
would  be  well,  but,  if  they  hesitated  or  if  any  stock  was 
run  off  or  killed,  he  would  proceed  at  once  to  the  nearest 
United  States  military  post  and  have  him  and  his  warriors 
arrested  and  punished  for  making  this  raid  so  far  away 
from  their  reservation.  At  this  state  of  affairs  Eagle 
Plume  held  a  consultation  with  his  braves  ;  then  parleyed 
again  with  Dick,  trying  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  terms  ; 
but  the  latter  was  immovable  and,  knowing  that  he  had 
touched  a  weak  point  in  the  armor  of  his  antagonist, 
stood  firm.  The  terms  were  at  length  accepted  and  the 
chief  gave  the  most  solemn  pledges  that  they  would 
immediately  return  to  their  reservation  and,  drawing  his 
bright-colored  blanket  more  closely  around  his  erect 
shoulders,  rode  in  the  direction  that  had  been  indicated 
by  Dick,  followed  closely  by  his  warriors. 
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"  I  have  known  the  old  rascal  for  many  years,"  remark- 
ed our  spokesman  as  we  resumed  our  journey.  "  He 
was  concerned  in  the  Phil  Kearney  Massacre.  He  and  I 
had  a  tough  tussle  once,  and  I  reckon  that  I  know  how 
to  deal  with  him.  I  hope  they  will  do  as  they  have 
agreed,  for  they  will  trouble  our  stock  if  they  remain 
around  here.  It  is  as  natural  for  an  Indian  to  steal  as  it 
is  for  him  to  breathe." 

"Were  you  not  afraid  when  he  threatened  you?"  I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  the  old  fellow  brags  a  great  deal  :  but  I 
know  so  much  about  him  that  he  does  not  want  me  to 
report  him  to  the  authorities." 

"  I  fear  you  white  men  have  treated  the  Indians  un- 
fairly," I  ventured  to  remark.  "  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  brave,  generous,  and 
never  forget  a  favor." 

"That  is  all  succotash,"  replied  the  other.  "They  are 
a  cowardly  pack  and  will  never  fight  unless  the  advantage 
is  all  on  their  side  ;  and  I  have  known  white  settlers  to 
feed  them  until  they  could  eat  no  more  and  the  same 
Indians  would  scalp  him  with  his  wife  and  children  the 
same  night.  The  Indian's  virtues  exist  only  in  imagi- 
nation and  on  paper." 

At  sunset  we  rode  through  the  street  of  Silver  Gulch, 
partook  of  a  hearty  supper,  and  then  laid  down  to  sleep 
and  rest. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 
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•HPHE  Columbia  River  is  the  Amazon  of  the  North- 
west —  a  great  mass  of  water  rushing  wildly  down- 
ward through  its  broad  roadway  to  the  sea.  I  saw  it  in  the 
fulness  of  its  strength  and  pride,  when  the  snow  and  ice 
melting  upon  the  mighty  mountain-ranges  poured  ten 
thousand  streams  downward  to  reinforce  the  grand  old 
Columbia.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  may  boast  of  a 
greater  length,  but  for  volume  of  water  and  beauty  of 
scenery  the  Columbia  is  the  peerless  queen  of  the  republic. 
It  was  to  be  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  ride  upon  its 
mighty  bosom.  The  steamer  Wide  West,  a  goodly  river- 
craft,  was  to  take  us  from  the  city  of  Portland,  glide 
down  the  Willamette  to  its  mouth,  then  ascend  the 
Columbia  to  the  Cascades,  where  we  were  to  change 
over  to  a  railroad  train  for  a  portage  of  six  miles  past 
the  Cascades ;  then  embark  on  board  another  steamer 
and  sail  to  the  Dalles. 

The  morning  was  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  the  sun 
climbing  through  a  cloudless  sky,  flooding  the  landscape 
with  golden  beauty.  Half-past  seven  o'clock  found  me 
on  board  the  steamer.  As  I  stood  on  the  upper  deck  I 
was  much  interested  in  looking  at  the  passengers  as  they 
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came  streaming  across  the  wharf  to  embark  for  the  trip. 
The  steamer  was  puffing  and  ejecting  spurts  of  steam, 
as  if  impatient  to  fly  down  the  river.  Hacks  and  drays 
crowded  the  wharf,  while  boats  and  vessels  of  nearly 
every  description  were  packed  within  the  harbor.  As  I 
was  watching  the  people,  I  was  approached  by  a  very 
mild-mannered  young  gentleman,  who  handed  me  a 
printed  tract,  and  in  a  tone  of  apology  remarked:  "I 
don't  suppose  that  you  often  read  literature  like  this : 
but  when  you  have  time,  please  look  this  over." 

The  moment  that  his  message  was  delivered  he  has- 
tened away.  I  did  not  at  the  first  moment  take  in  the 
situation,  for  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  but  what  my 
general  appearance  was  clerical  enough  to  denote  my 
profession  to  even  the  most  careless  observer.  I  looked 
at  the  tract,  and  found  that  it  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hastings,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Then  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  :  "  What  did  that  gentleman  take 
me  for?  Who  and  what  did  he  suppose  I  was?"  I  has- 
tened to  the  cabin  to  consult  a  mirror  and  thus  learn 
whether  there  was  anything  in  my  personal  appearance 
to  indicate  that  I  was  a  cowboy.  The  old  soft  hat  did 
look  a  little  battered ;  its  broad  brim  was  broken,  and  other 
articles  of  clothing  showed  signs  of  the  demoralization 
of  hard  service.  After  all,  he  was  not  much  to  blame. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  find  the  gentleman  and  explain; 
but,  alas,  my  traveling  companion  was  in  California;  my 
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credentials  were  all  packed  away  in  my  baggage,  and 
thus  beyond  my  reach.  I  could  only  submit  to  the 
situation,  and  gently  rolling  up  the  despondent  brim 
of  the  faithful  old  hat,  went  forth  to  face  a  suspi- 
cious world.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  passen- 
gers, over  two  hundred  of  whom  represented  a  Ger- 
man church  of  Portland  on  an  annual  excursion  up  the 
river.  They  were  a  jolly  crowd  —  little,  big,  old,  and 
young  crowded  together;  beer,  pretzels,  cigars,  and 
bologna-sausage  were  as  free  as  the  atmosphere  around 
us.  Germans,  as  a  rule,  all  drink  beer,  age,  sex,  and 
size  making  no  exception  to  the  universal  custom. 
They  were  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  day,  and, 
judging  by  the  uproar  they  made,  I  decided  that  in  this 
particular  they  succeeded. 

The  state  election  had  just  been  held,  and  Republican 
Oregon  had  gone  Democratic.  Like  all  other  revolu- 
tions, whether  political  or  moral,  there  was  a  cause  for 
this  overturn  and  indignant  upheaval  of  public  sentiment. 
Republicans  had  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
purpose  of  "  smashing  the  ring."  In  this  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  fortunate  it  will  be  for  the  State  if,  in  doing 
it,  they  had  not  welded  anew  "ring"  more  destructive 
in  its  influence  than  that  of  its  predecessor.  Politicians 
were  thick  that  day  on  the  Wide  West.  In  the  cabin  I 
stumbled  upon  a  little  group  of  loyal  Republicans,  who 
were  eating  the  bitter  fruits  of  defeat.  They  were  dis- 
cussing  the  causes  which  led  to  their  recent   overturn. 
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The  youngest  member  of  the  group  closed  that  part  of 
the  discussion  by  repeating  the  name  of  their  candidate 
for  governor  in  the  late  campaign,  and  declaring, — 

"  Boys,  it  is  his  fault.  We  were  fools  for  nominating 
him.  I  tell  you,  he  is  a  '  four-time  loser '  and  would 
defeat  any  party  !  " 

Out  on  the  upper  deck  in  the  bright  sunshine  sat  a 
group  of  Democratic  gentlemen,  who  were  in  high  glee 
over  the  results  of  the  struggle.  From  state  they  passed 
to  national  matters.     Said  one  :  — 

"  Cleveland  has  made  an  awful  mistake.  He  had  it  in 
his  power  to  become  a  great  man,  but  he  has  failed.  The 
Democrats  will  never  elect  him  for  a  second  term." 

"Just  so,"  put  in  another.  "What  business  had  he 
to  fool  with  that  civil  service  Mugwump  dose.  What  the 
Democratic  party  wants  is  to  entrench  itself  in  the 
offices,  and  then  we  can  hold  the  country  for  twenty-five 
years." 

Number  three  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  Governor 
Hill,  of  New  York,  was  much  more  of  a  Democratic 
statesman  than  Cleveland,  and  he  was  the  man  for  the 
next  President. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Blaine's  Portland  speech  on 
home  rule  ?  "  asked  another. 

"  Oh,  Blaine  is  dead,"  responded  all  the  others  in  con- 
cert. Then  each  drew  a  deep  sigh.  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  latter  was  caused  by  sorrow  over  the  state- 
ment made  or  inspired  by  fear  that  it  was  not  true. 
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I  overheard  some  Irish  gentlemen  conversing  about  the 
same  speech,  and  I  could  easily  see  that  they  at  least  did 
not  consider  the  "  Plumed  Knight"  as  deceased.  Those 
gentlemen,  how  loyal  they  were  to  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land !  How  thoroughly  familiar  they  were  with  the 
important  events  then  happening  in  England  !  The  Irish 
heart  can  never  roam  far  enough  from  the  dear  old 
Emerald  Isle  to  lose  its  warm  affection  for  the  land  of  its 
nativity.  As  I  listened  to  their  eloquent  words,  picturing 
the  sufferings  of  Ireland  and  the  selfish  abuses  heaped 
upon  her  by  England,  I  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  — 

"  May  God  bless  old  Ireland,  and  every  noble  arm  that 
is  raised  in  her  defence !  " 

On  board  the  Wide  West  I  encountered  all  kinds  of 
people,  who  differed  in  politics,  religion,  and  nearly 
everything  else.  There  was  only  one  thing  upon  which 
I  found  them  a  unit,  and  that  was  in  the  senseless,  wicked 
cry,  "  The  Chinese  must  go  !  "  and  it  is  a  little  mortifying 
for  any  one  who  believes  in  equal  rights  to  learn,  as  he 
speedily  will  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  that  one  great  source 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  popularity  in  that  section  is  his  position 
taken  years  ago  upon  the  Chinese  problem.  The  pres- 
ence of  no  class  of  people  now  in  the  Northwest  is  more 
essential  for  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  that 
country  than  is  that  of  the  Chinese.  As  hotel  servants, 
domestic  assistants,  gardeners,  and  farm-hands,  they 
excel.  The  cry  against  them  originated  in  the  hoodlum 
masses  and  has  been  continued  by  politicians  who  have 
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not  possessed  moral  courage  enough  to  denounce  the 
murderous  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
Chinese.  "  There  are  enough  of  the  Chinese  here  now" 
is  a  popular  remark  in  the  Northwest.  May  we  not  say 
the  same  as  truthfully  about  other  nationalities  which  are 
crowding  to  our  shores.  "  America  for  Americans ! " 
wrathfully  ejaculated  a  big  German,  with  whom  I  was  dis- 
cussing. I  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  "  What  if  we 
had  said  that  before  you  came  over  ?  "  The  war  against 
the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  foreign  war,  carried 
on  by  Irish,  Germans,  English,  Italians,  French,  and 
Hungarians,  who  were  the  offscourings  of  European  cities. 
Fortunate  indeed  would  it  be  for  America  if  we  had  no 
more  dangerous  or  injurious  race  of  foreigners  on  her 
shores  than  is  the  Chinese.  Arid  it  is  to  her  great  shame 
that  she  does  not  deal  as  honorably  with  the  kingdom  of 
China  as  she  does  with  that  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany ! 
In  a  hotel  at  the  Dalles  a  German  Jew  delivered  him- 
self like  this :  "  De  trouble  mit  de  tamn  Chinish  is  dish: 
he  don't  stay.  He  make  hish  monish,  den  he  ish  gone 
and  we  see  him  no  more."  A  cowboy  who  stood  at  the 
hotel  bar  quietly  replied :  "  What  a  pity  that  all  other 
foreigners  did  n't  do  the  same  !  "  I  looked  my  gratitude 
at  the  speaker,  and  the  Jew,  evidently  considering  him  a 
hard  character,  turned  away  in  disgust. 

But  in  describing  the  characters  encountered  on  the 
steamer,  I  must  not  forget  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Columbia  River  as  I  looked  upon  it  during  that  sail  of  one 
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hundred  miles  that  beautiful  June  day.  The  river's  channel 
is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  The  water 
at  that  season  of  the  year  is  stained  with  soil  and  clay  so 
that  it  much  resembles  the  water  of  the  Missouri.  Dur- 
ing the  morning  hours  the  country  was  flat  and  level ;  fer- 
tile farms  were  scattered  along  the  banks,  where  magnifi- 
cent crops  and  splendid  herds  could  be  distinctly  seen  from 
the  steamer's  deck.  A  number  of  beautiful  villages  were 
also  seen,  conspicuous  among  which  were  Vancouver  and 
La  Camas.  The  former,  with  its  broad  streets,  elegant 
houses,  and  its  large  military  post  (where  were  establish- 
ed the  headquarters  of  General  Gibbon,  the  department 
commander),  wore  quite  a  city  appearance.  The  flag 
floating  from  the  tall  flagstaff,  the  park  of  artillery,  the 
bright  uniforms  of  the  officers,  the  squads  of  men  on 
drill,  and  the  sentry  walking  his  beat,  all  combined  to 
remind  one  of  former  scenes  and  associations,  then  almost 
forgotten  ;  and  my  mind  wandered  after  the  old  comrades 
who  had  scattered  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
last-named  village  is  a  sturdy,  successful,  enterprising 
Western  town,  with  great  prospects  before  it.  For  two 
days  I  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  its  people,  and 
wondered  at  the  great  resources  which  it  possessed. 
Soon  the  great  walls  of  rock  began  to  rise  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  hiding  both  farms  and  villages  from  our  view. 
There  are  no  longer  any  wharves  or  designated  landing- 
places.  Passengers  get  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  most 
democratic  manner  possible.     Yonder  on  a  rock  stands  a 
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man  waving  his  hat.  The  steamer  immediately  changes 
its  course,  runs  in  close  to  the  rock,  throws  out  a  plank, 
and  the  passenger  walks  on  board.  Others  are  rowed 
out  in  small  boats  and  the  steamer  patiently  awaits  their 
coming,  and  on  their  arrival  transfers  them  to  its  own 
decks. 

I  had  some  little  experience  in  this  matter  that  I 
do  not  care  to  repeat.  A  small  lad  was  to  row  me  out 
from  a  town  on  the  Washington  Territory  side  of  the 
river,  to  take  the  upward-bound  steamer.  At  that  point 
the  river  was  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  with  the  current 
running  some  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  We  reached 
the  steamer's  course  some  little  distance  above  that 
vessel  and  then  drifted  down  towards  it  with  the  current. 
The  steamer  had  halted  and  was  simply  using  steam 
enough  to  maintain  its  position  against  the  tide.  We 
drifted  down  on  her  port  side,  and  as  we  glided  past  under 
her  side  the  sailors  ran  out  a  pole  and  extended  it  down- 
ward, intending  for  my  boatman  to  seize  it  and  thus 
hold  the  boat  until  they  should  draw  me  on  board.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  however,  my  man  did  not  catch 
the  pole  and  went  crashing  down  against  the  wheel  of 
the  steamer.  For  a  moment  I  feared  that  the  boat  would 
be  upset :  but  the  boatman  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  pulled  at  the  oars  in  a  most  scientific  manner,  and  as 
he  rowed  out  from  the  dangerous  position,  he  began  to 
find  fault  with  the  sailors  on  the  steamer  for  not  knowing 
their  business  ;  and  as  we  were  once  more  borne  down- 
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ward  toward  the  steamer,  he  shouted,  in  a  wrathful  voice  : 
"Stand  by,  there,  you  lubbers!  to  lend  a  hand."  This 
time  we  were  more  fortunate,  and  when  I  stood  upon  the 
seat  of  our  tiny  craft,  the  sailors  above  could  barely  reach 
my  hands  :  and  thus  they  lifted  me  up  and  drew  me  in. 
When  they  landed  me  on  the  deck,  one  of  them  gruffly 
demanded:  "Why  didn't  ye  jump?"  I  felt  that  to 
explain  why  I  did  not  jump  in  such  a  position  would  be 
casting  pearls  before  swine,  and  held  my  peace. 

The  Wide  West  glided  up  the  great  river.  Solid  walls 
of  rock  rose  in  places  two  thousand  feet  high  perpendic- 
ularly, and  often  with  great  masses  of  rock  overhanging 
the  water.  These  rock  walls  are  carved  with  crevices, 
through,  which  crystal  waterfalls  sparkle  in  the  sunshine 
in  their  wild  leap  of  one  thousand  feet  to  reach  the 
river.  The  Pillars  of  Hercules,  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
Rooster  Rock  were  among  the  most  singular  formations 
of  stone.  But  there  are  a  thousand  other  points,  either 
of  which  would  be  considered  a  great  natural  curiosity 
anywhere  else.  At  the  Cascades  the  river  crashes  for  six 
miles  through  the  most  powerful  rapids,  the  water  being 
so  rough  that  no  steamer  can  pass  ;  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  covered  with  huge  bowlders  and  the  water  continu- 
ally falling  over  reefs  of  ledge.  The  government  is  wisely 
constructing  a  system  of  locks  and  canals  around  the 
Cascades.  When  completed,  steamboat  navigation  will 
be  uninterrupted  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
to  the  Dalles.     The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  the  two 
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mountains,  Hood  and  Adams,  were  once  located  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Columbia  near  the  river,  and  that 
they  were  connected  by  a  long-  natural  bridge,  under  which 
the  river  passed.  One  day  these  mountains  became 
angry  with  each  other  and  threw  stones  and  ashes  back 
and  forth  until  they  broke  down  the  bridge  and  filled  the 
river's  bed  with  the  ruins.  Then  the  Great  Spirit,  seeing 
the  mischief  which  they  had  done,  caught  one  with  each 
hand  and  hurled  them  back  from  the  river  where  they 
now  stand.  Both  of  these  mountains,  like  nearly  al!  the 
others  in  the  Cascade  Range,  are  extinct  volcanoes,  which 
fact  may  account  for  the  traditions  which  exist.  From 
the  car-window  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Cascades,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  govern- 
ment. On  a  rock  island  near  the  centre  of  the  river  we 
saw  an  old  Indian  cemetery.  The  dilapidated  sheds  in 
which  were  stored  the  remains  of  their  dead  could  be 
plainly  seen  ;  also,  several  skeletons  which  were  lashed  in 
the  treetops.  On  the  boldest  point  of  the  rock  stood  a 
white  marble  slab  where  the  remains  of  a  white  man  had 
been  buried,  at  his  own  special  request,  several  years 
before.  If  he  desired  a  prominent  resting-place,  the 
spot  was  well  selected,  for  every  visitor  on  that  grand 
river  will  ask  about  that  lonely  rocky  tomb. 

It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  see  how  true  nature  is 
to  itself  and  how  it  will  assert  its  claims  in  the  midst 
of  glorious  surroundings.  We  were  to  partake  of  our 
evening  meal  upon  the  steamer  before  we  reached  the 
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Dalles.  A  large  party  were  standing  upon  the  upper 
deck,  admiring  the  scenery.  The  distant  mountain- 
peaks  and  their  towering  crags,  looking  so  much  like 
cathedral  spires,  were  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  Every  voice  was  eloquent  over  the  scenery.  They 
had  forgotten  that  supper  was  an  hour  late.  The  follow- 
ing exclamations  were  heard  on  every  side  :  "So  beau- 
tiful ! "  "Grand!"  "Beyond  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion!" "Oh,  such  scenery!"  The  harmony  of  senti- 
ment was  however  broken  by  the  gruff  voice  of  an  old 
man,  who  said  :  "  Yes,  a  bloody  sight  more  scenery  than 
grub  on  this  river !  "  For  a  moment,  at  least,  the  spell 
was  broken. 

When  you  visit  the  Northwest,  do  not  fail  to  make  one 
passage  on  the  Columbia.  If  you  are  westward-bound 
leave  your  train  on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  the  Dalles 
and  go  down  to  Portland  on  the  boat.  Your  railway 
ticket  permits  you  to  do  this  without  any  extra  charge. 
But  if  you  intend  to  return  the  same  way,  the  better 
method  is  to  leave  Portland  on  the  boat  and  connect 
with  the  Eastern-bound  express  train  at  the  Dalles.  The 
passage  of  that  great  river  through  those  mountain-walls 
of  solid  rock  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Grand,  weird,  majestic  Columbia !  Her  reputation  is 
secure.  No  rival,  old  or  new,  will  ever  be  able  to  seize 
its  crown  of  peerless  superiority.  It  is  destined  to  be  not 
only  a  vast  waterway  conveying  the  produce  and  manu- 
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factures  of  a  great  domain  to  the  world's  markets,  but 
it  will  continue  to  be  a  popular  resort  for  tourists  who 
delight  to  look  at  nature  in  her  most  magnificent  robes. 
Thanks  to  the  "  Northern  Pacific,"  the  Columbia  River, 
Puget  Sound,  and  wonderful  Alaska  are  brought  almost 
to  our  very  doors. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


BEARS    AND    SALMON. 


/^UR  point  of  departure  was  a  small  town  in  Washing- 
ton Territory.  There  were  five  persons  in  our  party, 
whom  we  called  "Michigan,"  "Vermont,"  "Oregon," 
"Maine,"  and  the  guide.  We  left  the  village  early  in  the 
morning  to  ride  out  and  look  at  some  big  timber.  We  had 
one  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses,  in  which  four  of  us  found 
seats,  while  Michigan  rode  on  an  Indian  pony.  The  car- 
riage-road extended  seven  miles  into  the  forest,  and  there 
in  a  log-stable  of  a  deaf  Dutchman  we  left  our  animals 
and  were  to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.  We 
were  armed  with  a  roll  of  blankets,  two  dinner-baskets, 
some  fish-lines,  a  hatchet,  and  a  Winchester  rifle.  Mich- 
igan and  Vermont  carried  the  baskets,  Oregon  the  rifle, 
the  guide  took  the  blankets,  and  Maine  the  fishing- 
lines.  Under  the  broiling  sun  we  made  our  way  three 
miles  through  a  dense  jungle,  thick  thorn-bushes,  fallen 
logs,  great  rocks,  deep  canons,  and  rushing  streams  of 
water.  Three  hours  were  thus  employed.  Several  dis- 
asters occurred  during  that  time.  Maine  undertook  to 
walk  down  a  steep  hill  on  a  smooth  fir  log  four  feet  in 
diameter ;  his  feet  went  more  rapidly  than  his  body,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  slid  for  forty  feet  down  the  log 
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upon  his  back.  Michigan  was  crossing  a  stream  cf 
water  upon  the  rocks  when  one  of  his  feet  slipped  from 
the  rock  and  his  boot  filled  with  water,  and  so  great  was 
the  quantity  thus  absorbed  that  the  balance  of  the  party 
crossed  the  bed  of  the  stream  dry  shod.  Oregon 
stumbled  while  walking  upon  the  great  rocks  across  a 
raging  torrent  and  then  gently  laid  himself  lengthwise  of 
the  mountain  stream.  There  was  lots  of  fun  during 
these  three  hours.  Then  we  halted  for  dinner,  having 
reached  the  old  Indian  trail  which  we  were  to  follow  to 
the  mountains.  During  this  time  Michigan  and  Maine 
had  been  named  "  The  Rustlers  "  by  their  companions,  a 
compliment  which  they  reciprocated  by  calling  the  others 
"  The  Dudes." 

The  guide  now  decided  that  there  was  not  time  enough 
to  reach  the  big  timber  and  return  to  the  dinner-camp 
that  night,  and  that  we  would  remain  where  we  were 
until  the  next  morning,  then  go  to  the  mountains  and 
return  to  the  village  that  day.  The  afternoon  was  to  be 
passed  in  trout-fishing,  the  mountain  streams  affording  a 
fine  opportunity  for  such  sport.  The  rustlers,  however, 
decided  that  while  trout-fishing  might  be  business  big 
enough  for  the  dudes,  it  would  not  answer  for  them.  So 
they  took  the  Winchester  and  went  out  along  the  trail  to 
hunt  for  bears,  while  the  dudes  began  to  fish  for  trout. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  saw  a  great  red  squirrel 
upon  a  limb  of  a  tree,  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
about  twenty  feet  in  advance  of  us.     "  Here  goes,"  said 
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Michigan,  taking  deliberate  aim.  "  It  is  too  bad  to  kill 
the  little  fellow,  but  the  temptation  is  too  strong  to  resist. 
I  hope  he  will  die  a  painless  death  ;  "  and  crack  went  the 
rifle.  The  smoke  cleared  away  and  there  sat  the  squirrel, 
winking  for  a  moment  in  a  most  laughable  manner  at 
Michigan  and  then  scampered  up  the  tree.  "  It  was 
evidently  a  painless  death,"  I  suggested,  to  which  Michi- 
gan tartly  replied :  "The  fault  is  either  with  the  rifle  or 
the  pesky  squirrel,  for  my  aim  was  all  right." 

The  rustlers  then  held  a  council  of  war  and  determined 
to  play  a  joke  upon  the  dudes  by  pushing  along  the  trail, 
reaching  the  mountains,  looking  at  the  big  trees,  and 
returning  to  camp  that  night,  while  the  dudes  were  catch- 
ing a  few  little  trout.  Coats  and  all  superfluous  clothing 
were  thrown  off,  and  these  two  worthies  started  forth  on 
the  trail  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Michigan 
was  short,  stout,  fleshy,  and  portly,  while  Maine  was  tall, 
lean,  and  lank.  The  trail  wound  over  the  foothills,  up 
and  down,  nearly  all  climbing  and  descending.  These 
foot-hills  were  covered  with  a  gigantic  growth  of  fir  and 
cedar.  The  rustlers  raced  on  through  the  forests,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  measure  a  fir-tree  which  was  six, 
seven,  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  beautiful  trunk 
rising  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  without  a  limb ;  a  forest 
where  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  feet  of  clear  lumber 
can  be  cut  from  a  single  acre.  Stately  cedars  six  feet  in 
diameter  stood  beside  those  mountain  streams.  Now  and 
then  a  marsh  was  crossed  which  was  covered  with  brakes 
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which  stood  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  so  that  standing  erect 
they  could  easily  look  through  the  grove  beneath  the 
branches  as  you  can  through  the  apple-trees  in  the 
orchard.  On,  on  they  went,  but  no  signs  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  it  was  up  hill  and  down  hill.  Then  the  rustlers 
reflected  upon  the  following  points  :  Neither  of  them 
possessed  any  knowledge  as  to  how  far  off  the  mountain 
actually  was  ;  they  had  no  matches ;  they  had  no  food ; 
their  clothes  were  wet  with  perspiration.  They  were  in 
a  dense  forest,  seven  miles  at  least  from  the  dudes,  and  it 
was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  nearly 
exhausted ;  but  it  would  never  do  to  go  back  with- 
out seeing  the  timber,  after  having  traveled  so  far. 
Another  hour  of  swift  walking  and  the  base  of  the 
long-looked-for  mountain  was  reached.  Then  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  they  sat  under  a  big  fir- 
tree  and  talked  the  situation  over. 

During  all  the  afternoon  there  had  been  indications  of 
game ;  fresh  tracks  of  both  bear  and  deer  had  been 
plenty.  They  reckoned  that  they  could  see  to  follow  the 
trail  on  their  return  until  nine  o'clock  ;  it  was  then  five. 
They  would  climb  an  hour  and  then  break  for  camp  and 
trust  to  their  good  fortune  to  get  in  before  dark.  The 
mountain  rose  steep  and  rugged  before  them,  and  both 
were  nearly  exhausted  ;  Michigan's  ankles  and  feet  were 
badly  swollen  ;  Maine  was  in  but  little  better  condition. 
They  would  climb  ten  minutes  and  then  rest  three,  and 
would  take  turns  in  carrying  the  old  Winchester,  which 
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now  seemed  to  be  as  heavy  as  a  rifled  cannon.  Their 
joke  upon  the  dudes  had  now  become  a  serious  matter 
to  the  rustlers,  but  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw.  It  was 
thirty  minutes  past  six  by  Pacific  time.  Maine  was  thirty 
rods  in  advance  ;  he  was  carrying  the  rifle  in  his  hands, 
not  having  strength  enough  to  get  it  up  on  his  shoulder. 

There  was  a  big  fir-tree  fallen  across  the  trail.  It  was 
far  too  long  to  go  around,  and  too  high  to  climb  over, 
but  the  latter  course  was  decided  upon.  And  as  he 
undertook  to  climb  up  over  the  log,  there  was  a  scramble 
and  a  grunt  on  the  other  side  ;  and  as  Maine  peeped  over, 
to  his  surprise  and  horror,  a  large  cinnamon-bear  appeared. 
There  was  not  much  danger,  as  these  bears  are  perfectly 
harmless ;  but  the  rustler  was  badly  frightened  ;  he  had 
not  strength  enough  to  run  or  even  shout  for  help.  It 
was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  either  fired  the  rifle  or  else  it  went  off  itself; 
the  gun  either  kicked  or  else  the  report  paralyzed  the 
hunter's  muscles,  for  the  next  instant  he  found  himself 
going  down  the  mountain  backwards  and  not  upon  his 
feet  either.  Michigan,  hearing  the  report  and  seeing  his 
companion  coming  down  the  mountain  in  such  a  manner, 
supposed  he  was  accidentally  shot ;  he  rushed  up  and 
asked  in  a  breathless  tone  :   "  What 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Matter,"  ejaculated  Maine,  scrambling  to  his  feet ;  "  a 
smart  man  you  are  to  hunt  bears,  to  stay  in  the  rear  until 
the  danger  is  all  over,  and  I  be  obliged  to  expose  myself 
alone  in  this  manner." 
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A  word  of  explanation  and  then  both  climbed  up  to 
the  log  and  timidly  looked  over.  Yes,  there  he  was, 
weighing-  nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  The  muzzle  of 
the  gun  was  so  near  him  when  discharged  that  his  fur 
had  been  singed  by  the  fire ;  the  ball  had  entered  just 
back  of  his  foreleg  and  had  passed  through  the  body. 
They  sat  upon  the  log  and  looked.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  "  proudly  asked  Maine  of  his  companion,  who, 
after  a  moment's  reflection  answered:  "  A  clear  case  of 
death  by  accidental  shooting." 

The  remains  were  rolled  up  against  the  log  and  the 
rustlers  climbed  on  ;  at  six  o'clock  the  big  timber,  larch 
by  name,  was  reached,  growing  upon  the  mountain-side. 
Great  trees,  some  of  which  by  actual  measurement  were 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  two  hundred  feet  high  before 
a  single  knot  of  limb  could  be  seen.  The  larch  is  very 
much  like  our  yellow  pine  and  is  quite  as  valuable  when 
manufactured  into  lumber.  For  ten  minutes  they  sat  in 
silence,  looking  at  the  giants  around  them.  Maine  rose 
to  his  feet  and  said  :  "  We  must  go."  "  Not  much,"  said 
Michigan  ;  "I  am  used  up.  I  will  stop  here  all  night. 
The  dudes  will  be  alarmed  at  our  absence  and  will  rush 
on  early  in  the  morning  and  reach  us  with  the  grub." 
"It  is  too  cold,"  said  Maine  ;  "  we  have  no  matches,  and 
on  this  mountain  we  will  perish  before  morning."  Said 
Michigan  :  "It  will  take  me  until  twelve  o'clock  to  walk 
back  to  the  dudes.  It  will  be  dark  at  nine,  so  we  cannot 
get  there."     "  I   can  reach  the   dudes  by  nine  o'clock," 
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said  Maine.  So  it  was  decided  that  Michigan  should 
keep  the  rifle  to  defend  himself  with  during  the  night  if  he 
did  not  reach  the  camp.  Maine  was  to  hasten  back  and 
if  he  reached  the  dudes  he  was  to  send  the  guide  with  a 
torch  and  provisions  in  search  of  Michigan.  The  latter 
began  slowly  to  make  his  way  down  the  mountain,  while 
Maine,  feeling  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  dashed 
down  the  hill  like  an  antelope.  It  was  a  hard  race.  If 
he  failed  to  reach  the  camp  before  dark  he  must  remain 
alone  in  the  forest  without  fire  or  gun.  The  sweat 
rolled  in  great  drops  from  his  face  ;  down  hills,  across 
streams,  over  logs  he  ran ;  darkness  began  to  gather ; 
the  trail  could  hardly  be  discerned.  On,  on,  on,  faint- 
ing, hungry,  exhausted,  but  he  dared  not  stop  to  rest. 
At  nine  o'clock,  on  a  little  hill  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  pine-trees,  the  trail  was  hopelessly  lost.  There  was  a 
wild,  bitter  search  for  a  moment,  a  feeling  of  despair, 
when  "  Hurrah  !  "  Through  the  woods  there  gleamed  a 
light ;  it  was  a  camp-fire  on  a  hill  only  half  a  mile 
beyond.  That  distance  was  soon  made.  Maine  fell 
exhausted  on  the  ground.  The  story  was  soon  told. 
The  guide  hastened  out  in  search  of  Michigan,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  he  returned  safely  with  him.  During  the 
afternoon,  while  the  dudes  were  fishing,  some  villains  had 
stolen  all  our  food,  so  we  had  no  supper  or  breakfast, 
but  the  dudes  kindly  rolled  the  rustlers  up  in  the 
blankets,  built  a  big  fire  at  their  feet,  and  told  us  to  rest 
and  sleep  while  they  sat  or  laid  upon  the  ground  and 
kept  a  faithful  watch  over  us. 
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The  next  morning  a  thousand  questions  were  asked 
about  the  bear.  "  What  made  you  fall  backward  down 
the  mountain?"  asked  one.  "Why,  the  rifle  kicked,"  I 
replied.  "  Nonsense  !  "  chimed  in  all  the  dudes.  "  I 
will  leave  it  for  Michigan  to  decide  whether  it  did  or 
not,"  I  urged.  To  this  they  all  agreed  and  to  Michigan 
we  turned  for  a  verdict.  "  A  fact,"  gravely  exclaimed 
that  worthy  ;  "  the  rifle  kicked  him  down  and  then  kicked 
him  two  or  three  times  after  he  was  down."  Such  testi- 
mony was  a  clincher.  The  dudes  wisely  resolved  that  it 
would  not  be  well  for  them  to  undertake  to  follow  the 
route  which  Michigan  and  Maine  had  passed  over,  and 
we  began  our  march  towards  civilization,  and  very  thank- 
ful we  were  when  we  reached  the  old  German's  where 
we  had  left  the  horses,  and  right  royally  did  that  gentle- 
man entertain  us  with  hot  coffee  and  bread,  which  a 
fast  of  nearly  twenty-four  hours  rendered  the  most 
delicious  that  I  ever  enjoyed.  The  horses  were  har- 
nessed and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  village, 
where  Michigan  and  Maine  claimed  to  be  the  heroes 
of  the  expedition,  while  the  dudes  persistently  contended 
that  the  rustlers  were  not  entitled  to  that  honor. 

CATCHING    A    SALMON. 

Did  you  ever  catch  a  salmon  ?  If  not,  listen  to  the 
words  of  experience  spoken  by  one  who  has.  And  if 
you  profit  thereby  you  may  escape  some  of  the  embarrass- 
ing experience  through  which  I  was  called  to  pass.  I 
shall  ever  cherish  in  my  memory  that  scene  on  the  mighty 
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Columbia  where  I  captured  my  first  salmon.  At  times 
I  fancy  that  I  can  hear  the  shouts  of  laughter  and  see  the 
great  fish  darting  though  the  white  waters. 

The  Columbia  River  furnishes  the  greatest  salmon- 
fishing  on  the  globe.  They  are  caught  by  thousands  as 
they  swim  from  the  ocean  up  the  river.  They  are  caught 
in  various  ways.  The  fish-wheels  turn  them  out  by  tons. 
These  wheels  are  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter ;  they  look 
much  like  the  side-wheel  of  a  steamer  ;  they  are  attached 
to  the  lower  end  of  a  flatboat ;  this  boat  is  anchored  by 
the  bank  of  the  river,  the  swift  current  turns  the  wheel, 
the  fish,  in  swimming  up  the  river,  enter  the  wire  pockets 
of  the  wheel,  and  being  unable  to  extricate  themselves 
are  turned  up  in  the  wheel,  from  which  they  fall  upon  a 
sluice  made  of  boards,  and  thus  slide  to  the  bank.  I  saw 
one  wheel  that  had  turned  out  ten  tons  of  salmon  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  another  had  captured  four  tons  in  two 
and  a  half  hours.  Five  hundred  thousand  cases  are  each 
year  canned  and  shipped  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
This  industry  gives  employment  to  over  three  thousand 
men  and  fifteen  hundred  boats.  During  the  year  1885, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were  loaded  with 
canned  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River,  each  carrying,  on 
an  average,  one  thousand  tons.  My  salmon  were  caught 
at  the  Dalles. 

This  is  a  place  where  for  a  long  distance  the  great 
Columbia  River  turns  over  and  runs  on  its  edge.  The 
banks  of  rock  here  come  so  near  to  each  other  that  the 
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river  has  a  space  of  only  sixty  feet  to  run  through.  A 
short  distance  below,  it  is  a  mile  wide  and  very  deep,  but 
there  it  is  only  sixty  feet  wide.  No  one  can  tell  how 
deep,  but  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an 
hour. 

There  is  a  city  of  some  six  thousand  inhabitants  which 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  Dalles,  and  which  is 
located  about  four  miles  from  its  namesake.  I  reached 
the  city  at  night  and  resolved  to  remain  there  until  morn- 
ing, then  walk  up  and  catch  some  salmon.  During  the 
evening  I  procured  a  most  elaborate  outfit  for  the  work  — 
a  fine  red,  with  a  great  brass  reel,  long  lines,  and  a  variety 
of  hooks. 

At  an  early  hour  I  arose,  and  after  eating  a  luncheon, 
tramped  to  the  fishing-grounds.  A  hundred  men  were 
there  before  me.  Wheels  were  turning  out  the  fish  by 
hundreds,  men  were  catching  them  with  dip-nets,  with 
lines,  and  in  many  ways.  It  was  a  wild  scene,  the  water 
running  white  with  foam,  the  channel  of  the  river  so 
narrow ;  above  and  below  the  Dalles  where  it  broadened, 
great  rocks  towered  above  the  rushing  current  which 
broke  at  their  base.  The  salmon  by  thousands  were 
swimming  up  the  river ;  scarcely  a  moment  passed  but 
what  some  big  fellows  would  spring  clear  of  the  water, 
then  go  back  with  a  wild  plunge.  I  was  too  much  ex- 
cited to  wait  long,  and  at  once  began  my  operations.  At 
points  the  water  had  worn  out  into  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  in  these  places  the  salmon  were  very  thick.     They 
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would  not  bite,  however,  and  to  catch  them  with  a  hook 
you  were  obliged  to  drag  it  in  the  water  until  you  succeeded 
in  hooking  one  of  them.  I  was  very  glad  when  I  dis- 
covered that  fact,  for  I  had  never  met  with  success  in 
fishing  because  the  fish  would  never  bite  my  bait.  I  have 
often  watched  fish  as  they  have  taken  the  greatest  care, 
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regardless  of  personal  inconvenience,  to  go  out  round 
my  hook  and  savagely  bite  at  the  hook  of  some  other 
fellow.  And  on  this  morning  when  the  facts  became 
known,  I  rejoiced  in  spirit  because  that  I  knew  I  could 
drag  a  hook  with  the  best  of  them.  Several  minutes 
passed  before  anything  of  an  unusual  character  occurred. 
Then  there  was  a  sensation  in  the  water,  and  I  at  once 
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comprehended  that  I  had  caught  a  salmon.  Swish,  slush, 
smash,  went  something  in  the  water.  It  was  the  most 
happy  moment  of  my  life,  but  pleasure  soon  gave  way  to 
business.  It  soon  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  something 
like  an  army  contract  on  my  hands.  My  line  was  drawn 
taut  for  a  moment  and  then  a  fifty-pounder  sprang  clear 
out  of  the  water,  then  plunged  back  in  the  foamy  mass. 

My  neighbors  saw  my  good  luck.  "  Melican  man 
catchee  muchee  bigee,"  ejaculated  a  little  dirty,  smoke- 
dried  Chinaman  upon  my  left.  A  tall  big  Indian  only 
grunted  "  Ugh,"  and  then  disdained  to  look  longer  at  the 
result  of  my  good  fortune. 

My  time  was  now  completely  occupied.  As  my  prize 
went  back  into  the  water,  I  caught  the  slack  of  the  line 
up  in  my  hand  instead  of  winding  it  upon  the  reel ;  it 
was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,  for  the  next  moment  it  ran 
through  my  fingers  smoking  like  a  hot  wire,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  excitement  I  should  have  cried  out  in 
pain.  My  victim  had  not  struck  his  colors ;  he  would 
first  go  down  stream  and  I  would  follow  in  hot  pursuit ; 
then  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  he  would  change 
directions  and  go  up  stream,  then  for  the  centre  of  the 
stream  he  would  steer,  and  then  back  towards  me  he 
would  come  like  mad. 

What  on  earth  should  I  do  with  him  ?  If  one  of  my 
readers  had  been  there  under  similar  circumstances  he 
would  have  known  just  what  to  do.  He  would  not  have 
been  excited,  but  would  have  landed  that  salmon   in  a 
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cool,  scientific  manner.  But  I  was  excited  and  did  many 
things,  I  suppose,  without  stopping  to  consider  the  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  salmon,  the  bystanders,  or  myself. 
I  did  not  stand  still  but  moved  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the 
fish.  Up  stream,  down  stream,  back  and  forth,  slow  and 
fast,  to  and  fro,  I  went.  One  moment  I  would  stand 
erect,  the  next  I  would  double  up  to  obtain  some  fancied 
advantage  over  my  antagonist.  The  situation  became 
very  interesting  to  those  who  were  looking  on. 

"  Pilgrim,  why  don't  you  drown  d  him  ?  "  yelled  an  old 
stager,  who  was  clad  in  a  buckskin  suit,  laughing  until  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  trespassed  upon  the  domain  of  his 
ears.  If  the  pressure  of  my  business  had  permitted  my 
entering  into  a  discussion  with  Old  Buckskin,  I  should 
have  told  him  that  his  proposition  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world  for  me  to  do.  I  began  to  ask 
myself  the  question,  Why  on  earth  doesn't  he  die? 

As  I  was  fondly  hoping  that  he  was  about  to  give  his 
last  gasp,  he  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  I  saw  in 
a  moment  that  he  was  determined  to  do  some  mischief. 
I  had  no  fears  for  my  personal  safety,  for  I  knew  that  on 
dry  land,  at  least,  I  would  be  a  match  for  him.  He  evi- 
dently understood  that  fact  because  he  did  not  attack  me, 
but  with  a  look  of  malicious  malice,  he  turned  towards 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  down  stream  he  went.  I  was  very 
much  excited  and  I  suppose  cannot  correctly  estimate  his 
rate  of  speed,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  as  if  he  went  one 
thousand  miles  a  minute.     The  line  hummed  through  the 
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brass  reel.  I  tried  to  dig  my  heels  into  the  hard  soil  to 
prevent  myself  being  pulled  into  the  river,  for  I  was  satis- 
fied that  the  salmon  was  determined  upon  my  destruction. 
At  that  critical  moment  the  rod  and  reel  parted  company, 
the  former  remaining  with  me,  while  the  latter  followed 
the  salmon.     I  looked  on  in  mute  despair. 

"  Why  on  airth  did  n't  ye  lasso  him  ?  "  yelled  a  cowboy, 
and  then  the  whole  crowd  laughed  and  howled  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

I  knew  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  pursuing  my  runa- 
way salmon,  and  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  Dalles  until 
I  had,  at  least,  landed  one,  so  I  went  in  search  of  another 
outfit.  This  time  I  secured  a  stout  line  with  four  big 
hooks  fastened  on  one  end  and  the  other  was  tied  to  a 
short  thick  pole. 

The  man  of  whom  I  purchased,  gave  me  this  advice : 
"  There,  pard,  you  try  that  and  when  you  hook  on  to 
one,  no  matter  how  big  he  is,  drive  your  heels  down  and 
hold  on."  That  was  good  advice,  and  I  once  more  began 
operations.  Fortune  smiled  upon  me.  I  soon  caught 
and  landed  a  small  six-pounder.  That  gave  me  new 
courage. 

My  next  capture  was  not  so  pleasant.  Salmon  number 
three,  to  use  the  language  of  the  man  who  helped  me 
land  him,  "was  a  rustler."  He  fought  for  freedom  like  a 
hero.  My  time  was  fully  occupied  in  looking  after  him. 
At  times  it  was  very  doubtful  to  me  whether  I  should  land 
him  on  the  bank  or  he  land  me  in  the  river.     At  the  end 
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of  thirty  minutes  his  struggles  became  more  feeble  and 
I  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  as  my  neigh- 
bors assisted  me  in  landing  him,  they  estimated  that  he 
would  weigh  fifty  pounds,  one  of  the  largest  caught 
during  the  forenoon.  The  contractors  had  not  facilities 
to  ship  the  fish  to  their  factories  as  fast  as  they  were 
caught,  and  being  obliged  by  their  contracts  to  take  all 
that  were  caught  at  a  stated  price,  they  were  compelled 
to  haul  them  by  wagon-loads  and  use  them  upon  their 
farms  as  a  fertilizer.  When  I  left  the  fishing-ground  at 
noon  several  teams  were  thus  employed.  Thus  the  work 
of  destruction  is  carried  on.  One  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  marvelous  supply  would  soon  become 
exhausted,  but  the  supply  was  never  larger  than  this  year. 
If  you  visit  the  Northwest,  do  not  fail  to  visit  the  Dalles 
and  spend  one  day,  at  least  (if  during  the  fishing  season), 
in  catching  salmon. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    INLAND    PASSAGE   TO    ALASKA. 

"PROM  Tacoma,  with  its  wonderful  growth  and  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  we  had  sailed  upon  Puget 
Sound  in  an  elegant  little  steamer,  visiting  the  city  of 
Seattle  and  the  beautiful  villages  of  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  and  then,  from  Port  Townsend,  we  were  to  sail 
up  the  sound  for  Alaska.  The  steamer  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  combining  as  it  did  all  the  elements  of 
elegance,  strength,  and  speed.  The  company  on  board 
was  numerous,  intelligent,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
wonderful  scenery  that  was  presented  to  our  view.  The 
central  figure  in  that  company  was  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Schwatka,  who  knows  more  about  Alaska  than  all  other 
authorities  combined.  He  has  surveyed  its  plains,  meas- 
ured its  mountains,  ascended  its  rivers,  threaded  its 
limitless  forests,  and  described  its  wonders  in  words 
that  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  readers 
who  have  perused  his  articles  published  in  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  country.  He  is  a  gentleman  whose 
fund  of  information  is  only  exceeded  by  his  courtesy 
and  kindness.  In  my  hasty  flight  to  Alaska,  and  return, 
I  took  copious  notes,  procured  maps  and  other  material 
to   aid   me  in   my   task    of  describing    that  wonderland. 
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The  chapters  have  been  prepared  with  greatest  care,  but 
at  the  last  moment  I  have  determined  to  lay  them  aside, 
and  in  their  stead  place  the  following  graphic  and  accu- 
rate description  of  that  journey  from  the  pen  of  Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka.  I  do  this  because,  with  his  familiarity 
with  the  route,  it  must  be  far  more  accurate  than  any 
account  which  it  is  possible  for  one  to  write  who  has 
made  but  a  hasty  flight  through  that  vast  country. 
The  following  pages  I  commend  to  my  readers  as  a 
truthful  description  of  that  most  famous  journey  to 
the    "  Land   of   the    Midnght   Sun." 

Man  travels  for  business  and  pleasure.  The  former 
can  be  easily  described  by  a  slight  interpolation  in  a 
well-known  mathematical  definition,  as  "  the  shortest  dis- 
tance and  quickest  time  between  two  points."  The  latter 
bears  to  this  mathematical  rectilinear  exactness  the  rela- 
tion of  the  curves  —  Hogarth's  "line  of  beauty,"  the 
rotund  circle  and  graceful  sweep  of  the  archimedean 
spiral,  and  bends  of  beauty  beyond  computation  ;  and, 
as  any  of  these  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
stiff  straight  line,  so  any  tourist's  jaunt  is  more  pleasing 
to  all  the  senses  than  the  business  man's  travels.  But 
as  all  straight  lines  are  alike  and  all  curves  are  different, 
so  are  their  equivalents  in  travel,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  One  tourist,  as  a  Nimrod,  dons  his  hunting- 
shirt  and  high-topped  boots,  and,  seeking  the  solemn 
recesses  of  the  Rockies,  slays  the  grizzly  and  mountain 
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lion,  and  thus  has  his  "good  time";  another  drives 
through  the  grand  old  gorges  of  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  the  deep  impressions  left  by  a  lofty  nature  are  his 
ample  rewards ;  and  yet  again,  where  physical  exertion 
is  to  be  avoided  by  delicate  ones  or  those  averse  to  its 
peculiarities,  one  may  float  down  the  distant  Columbia, 
with  its  colossal  contours,  and,  without  even  lifting  a  finger 
to  aid  one's  progress,  view  as  vast  and  stupendous  scenery 
as  the  world  can  produce.  Thus  each  place  suits  each 
varying  disposition,  from  the  most  roystering  "  roughing 
it,"  develping  the  muscles  in  mighty  knots,  to  where  the 
most  ponderous  panorama  of  nature  may  be  enjoyed 
from  a  moving  mansion,  as  it  were.  Could  we  conceive 
a  place  where  all  these  advantages  would  be  united  into 
one,  or  where  one  after  the  other  might  be  indulged  at 
pleasure,  we  would  certainly  have  a  tourist's  paradise,  an 
ever-to-be-sought  and  never-to-be-forgotten  nook  of 
creation.  Such  a  tour  is  to  be  encountered  on  "  the 
inland  passage  to  Alaska,"  as  it  is  called  by  those  know- 
ing it  best. 

In  this  rough,  rocky  region,  nature  has  been  prodigal 
of  both  land  and  water  —  making  the  former  high  and 
picturesque,  and  the  latter  deep  and  navigable,  and  run- 
ning in  all  directions  through  the  other,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  that  it  might  be  easily  viewed.  From  the 
northwest  corner  of  Washington  Territory,  through  all 
of  the  coast  line  of  British  Columbia  and  along  Alaska's 
shores   to   the   long-cast   shadows   of  Mount  St.  Elias, 
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stretches  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles  a  picturesque 
panorama  that  seems  as  if  the  Yellowstone,  the  Yo- 
semite,  Colorado,  and  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  were 
passing  in  review  before  the  spectator ;  and,  when  the 
greatest  northing  is  gained,  Greenland  and  Norway  have 
added  their  glacier-crowned  and  iceberg-bearing  vistas  to 
the  view.  It  looks  as  if  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
had  sunk  into  the  sea  until  the  valleys  were  waterways 
and  the  feet  of  the  high  mountains  had  been  converted 
into  shores.  A  grand  salt-water  river  it  is  that  stretches 
from  Puget  Sound,  itself  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  to 
our  distant  colony  of  Alaska,  a  good  round  thousand 
miles,  and  whose  waters  are  as  quiet  as  an  Alpine  lake, 
even  though  a  fierce  gale  rage  on  the  broad  Pacific 
outside. 

Beyond  the  parallel  of  Sitka,  though  the  grand  scenery 
may  be  no  more  imposing  than  that  through  which  the 
tourist  will  have  passed  in  coming  from  Washington 
Territory,  he  will  find  some  of  the  curiosities  of  nature 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  dreaded  frigid  zones 
—  icebergs  and  glaciers.  Before  the  waters  of  north- 
western Washington  Territory  are  out  of  sight,  great 
patches  of  snow  are  to  be  seen  on  the  highest  of  the 
grand  mountains  bordering  the  inland  passage.  These 
little  white  blotches  in  the  northern  gullies  become  larger 
and  larger  as  the  excursion-steamer  wends  her  way 
northward,  until  the  loftiest  peaks  are  crowned  with  snow. 
Then,  across    connecting  ridges,  they  join  their  white 
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mantles  ;  and,  in  a  few  more  miles,  the  blue  ice  of  glaciers 
peeps  from  out  the  lower  edges  of  the  deep  snow.  Lower 
and  lower  they  descend  as  the  steamer  crawls  northward, 
until  the  upper  parts  of  the  passage  are  essayed,  when 
they  have  come  to  the  ocean's  level,  and,  plunging  into 
the  sea,  snap  off  at  intervals  and  float  away  as  icebergs, 
some  of  them  higher  than  the  masts  of  the  large,  commo- 
dious steamers  that  bear  tourists  to  this  fairy-land  of  the 
frigid  zone,  if  one  can  be  allowed  such  an  expression. 
Glacier  Bay,  which  the  excursion-steamers  visit  on  their 
summer  trips,  has  a  great  number  of  these  frozen  rivers 
of  ice  debouching  into  it ;  and  its  clear,  quiet  waters, 
reflecting  the  Alpine  scenery  of  its  shores,  are  ruffled  only 
by  the  breaking  of  the  icebergs  from  the  terminal  fronts 
of  the  glacier,  that  send  waves  across  its  whole  breadth, 
and  with  a  noise  like  the  firing  of  a  seacoast  cannon. 
Muir  Glacier  is  the  greatest  of  this  grand  group,  and 
surpasses  anything  nearer  than  the  polar  zones  them- 
selves. There  is  no  use  in  going  into  mathematical 
measurements  —  its  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
height  and  its  breadth  of  several  miles ;  for  they  but 
feebly  represent  its  grandeur,  the  deep  impressions  that 
figures  cannot  measure  when  viewing  this  frozen  Niagara 
of  the  North.  Not  until  the  blue  Adriatic  has  pierced 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  high  Alps,  or  some  ocean 
inlet  has  invaded  the  valleys  of  the  vast  Yellowstone 
Park,  will  we  ever  have  an  equivalent  to  this  display  of 
nature's  noblest  efforts  in  scenic  effects.     Were  the  other 
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scenery  as  monotonous  as  the  ceaseless  plains,  a  visit 
to  the  Alaskan  glaciers  and  icebergs  would  well  repay- 
any  one's  time  and  effort ;  but  when  the  tourist  travels 
through  the  greatest  wonderland  of  the  wide  West  to 
reach  these  curious  sights,  he  or  she  will  be  paid  over 
and  over  tenfold. 

So  far  everything  may  be  seen  from  the  decks  of  an 
elegant  steamer ;  but,  should  the  tourist  want  a  little 
"  roughing  it,"  let  him  stop  over  in  Glacier  Bay,  from  one 
steamer's  visit  to  another,  two  weeks  to  a  month  apart, 
and  clamber  over  the  glaciers  and  row  around  among  the 
icebergs  to  his  heart's  content,  and  until  he  almost 
imagines  he  is  an  Arctic  explorer.  He  will  descend  from 
the  tumbled  surface  of  the  frozen  seas  of  ice  on  the 
glacier's  surface,  only  to  wade  through  grass  up  to  his 
waist,  that  waves  in  the  light  winds  like  the  pretty  pam- 
pas fields  of  South  America.  In  these  fields  of  grasses 
he  may  pitch  his  tent,  which,  with  a  cook-stove  and  a 
month's  rations  for  each  person,  is  all  that  is  needed, 
beyond  the  baggage  of  the  other  tourists.  Hunting  is 
found  in  the  mountains  back  of  the  bay,  fish  in  the  waters, 
and  small  game  in  the  woods  near  by. 

Or,  if  longer  and  rougher  jaunts  are  wanted,  ascend 
the  Lynn  Channel,  and  then  the  Chilkat,  or  Chilkoot,  Inlet, 
hiring  two  or  three  Indians  to  carry  one's  camping  effects  on 
their  backs  to  the  lakes  at  the  source  of  the  great  Yukon 
River  of  the  British  Northwest  Territory  and  Alaska  — 
the  third  river  of  America.     Going  by  the  Chilkoot  trail, 
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over  the  Alaskan  coast  range  of  mountains,  which  will 
furnish  Alpine  climbing  enough  to  suit  the  most  eager,  on 
snow  and  glacier  ice,  one  comes  to  a  series  of  lakes 
aggregating  150  miles  in  extent ;  and  along  these  he  may 
paddle  and  return,  shooting  an  occasional  brown  or  black 
bear,  moose,  caribou,  or  mountain-goat,  while  aquatic  life 
is  everywhere  on  these  pretty  Alpine  lakes. 

Throughout  the  whole  inland  passage,  one  is  passing 
now  and  then  some  Indian  village,  of  more  or  less 
imposing  appearance  and  numbers.  In  Alaska  they  all 
belong  to  a  single  great  tribe,  the  T'linkit,  bound  togeth- 
er by  a  common  language,  but  by  no  stronger  ties,  for 
each  village,  or  cluster  of  villages,  makes  a  sub-tribe, 
having  no  sympathies  with  the  other,  and  they  often  war 
against  one  another. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  would  want  to  call  a  tourist's 
attention  to  an  Indian  village,  for  the  average  encamp- 
ment or  habitation  of  the  "  noble  red  man "  is  not 
the  most  attractive  sight  or  study ;  but,  in  the  T'linkit 
towns,  we  have  no  such  hesitation,  for,  in  the  curiosities 
to  be  seen  in  their  houses  and  surroundings,  they  are 
certainly  one  of  the  strangest  people  on  earth.  They 
are  the  artistic  savages  of  the  world.  In  front  of  each 
log-house,  and  often  rearing  its  head  much  higher  than 
it  by  two  or  three  fold,  are  one  or  two  posts,  called  "  to- 
tem poles,"  which  are  merely  logs  on  end ;  but,  on  the 
seaward  face,  the  savage  sculptor  has  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  his  barbaric  imagination  in  cutting  in  hide- 
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ous  faces  and  figures,  that,  with  a  hundred  or  so  such 
terrible  "totems"  in  front  of  a  village,  makes  one  think 
of  some  nightmare  of  his  childish  days.  The  houses, 
too,  are  carved  inside  and  out.  Every  utensil  they  have 
is  sculptured  deep  with  diabolical  but  well-executed 
designs,  and  their  spoons  of  mountain-sheep  and  goat 
horn  are  marvels  of  savage  work.  All  these  are  for  sale 
to  tourists,  and  every  excursion-steamer  brings  numbers 
of  these  romantic  remembrances  of  a  yet  more  romantic 
journey  back  to  civilization. 

But  the  inland  passage  to  Alaska  is  not  the  only  grand 
and  picturesque  part  of  that  great  territory  visited  by  the 
excursion-steamers ;  for  beyond  and  as  far  as  Mount  St. 
Elias,  they  often  sail  to  this  the  greatest  cluster  of  high 
mountains  on  the  Western  Continent  —  Lituya  Peak, 
10,000  feet  high ;  and  Fairweather  and  Crillon,  a  third 
taller ;  then  beyond,  Cook  and  Vancouver  cluster  near 
sublime  St.  Elias,  nearly  20,000  feet  above  the  ocean 
that  thunders  at  its  base,  and  whose  jagged  top  may  be 
seen  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  sea.  How  disappoint- 
ing are  the  Colorado  peaks  of  12,000  and  14,000  feet  to 
one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  spring  from  a  plain 
already  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  seem, 
as  they  are,  but  high  hills  on  a  high  plateau.  How  like 
pygmies  they  appear  to  Hood,  Tacoma,  Shasta,  and  others 
not  so  high  above  the  ocean  base  line,  but  whose  nearly 
every  foot  above  sea-level  is  in  mountain  slope.  How 
grand,  then,  must  be  hoary-headed  St.  Elias,  whose  waist 
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is  the  waters  of  the  wide  sea,  and  whose  20,000  feet 
above  sea-level  springs  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from 
whose  calm  waters  we  view  its  majestic  height. 

But  let  us  commence  at  the  starting-point  of  our 
journey,  and  take  our  readers  step  by  step  over  the 
whole  route. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  our  great  Northwest 
country,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  Territories,  have 
spoken  familiarly  of  "the  sound"  as  one  of  their  great 
geographical  features,  —  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
people  of  southern  Connecticut  or  Long  Island  speak  of 
"  the  sound,"  —  referring  thereby  to  Puget  Sound,  that 
cuts  deep  into  the  northwestern  corner  of  Washington 
Territory.  Many  have  visited  it,  and  sailed  on  its  beau- 
tiful waters  ;  beautiful  enough  in  themselves  or  their  own 
immediate  surroundings,  but  thrice  grand  and  gorgeous 
in  their  silver  framing  of  snowclad  peaks  and  mountain 
ranges,  surrounding  them  on  all  sides.  The  long, 
narrow,  picturesque  sound,  that  looked  not  unlike  a 
Greenland  fjord,  or  close- walled  bay  at  the  mouth  of  some 
grand  river,  —  one  of  those  bays  so  slowly  converging 
that  a  person  can  hardly  define  where  it  ceases  and  the 
river  commences,  —  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  scenic  places  of  the  Northwest ;  and  its 
people  delighted  to  show  it  to  strangers,  with  its  enchant- 
ing surroundings,  reaching  from  the  prettily  situated 
capital  of  the  Terrritory,  Olympia,  at  the  head  of  "  the 
sound,"  to  where  the  broad  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  leads  to 
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the  great  Pacific  Sea.  Then  Alaska  was  known  only  as 
Russian  America,  when  it  was  spoken  of  at  all,  so  seldom 
was  it  heard,  and  seemed  to  be  as  far  away  from  the 
United  States  on  that  side  of  the  continent,  and  as  little 
thought  of,  as  Greenland  or  Iceland  is  to-day  with  our 
people  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  An  occasional  Hudson 
Bay  Company  trading-boat  steamed  out  of  Victoria  har- 
bor, and  disappeared  northward,  crawling  through  a  maze 
of  intricate  inland  channels  and  Alpine-like  waterways 
to  some  distant  and  seemingly  half-mythical  trading-post 
of  that  lonesome  land ;  but,  as  to  anything  definite  as  to 
where  she  was  going,  as  little  was  known  by  the  people 
as  if  an  Arctic  expedition  were  leaving  the  harbor  of  New 
York  or  Boston,  and  not  one  hundredth  of  the  furor 
was  made  about  the  departure,  if,  in  fact,  any  notice  was 
taken  of  it  at  all.  With  the  accession  of  Alaska,  through 
the  efforts  of  Secretary  Seward  and  Senator  Sumner, 
the  discovery  of  the  Cassiar  mines,  in  British  Columbia, 
but  which  must  be  reached  through  Alaska,  and  a  few 
other  minor  incentives,  set  many  people  to  looking 
northward ;  they  then  found  that  they  could  continue 
their  trips  on  a  long  inland  salt-water  river,  of  which  the 
well-known  Puget  Sound  was  but  a  small  part — hardly 
the  equivalent  of  Narragansett  Bay  taken  from  Long 
Island  Sound,  or  Green  Bay  from  Lake  Michigan.  Not 
that  these  were  the  first  explorations  and  discoveries  of 
importance  in  the  inland  passage  and  its  surrounding 
woods  and  waters  by  any  manner  of  means.     Cook  and 
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Clerke,  as  early  as  1776;  Dixon,  from  1785  to  1788; 
Langsdorff,  in  1803-8  ;  La  Perouse,  in  1785-88  ;  Lisian- 
ski,  from  1803  to  1806  ;  Meares,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  from 
1788  to  1789;  and  especially  Vancouver,  from  1790  to 
1795,  —  had  all  peeped  into  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
many  of  the  explorations  and  surveys  were  of  the  most 
extended  nature  ;  but,  about  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
the  knowledge  of  the  inland  passage  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  even  in  these  parts  so  near  to  it,  was  nearly  as 
musty  as  the  old  volumes  on  the  library  shelves  that 
gave  the  most  information.  In  fact,  but  little  knowledge 
or  interest  was  to  be  found  regarding  these  parts.  Their 
history  of  development  from  that  embryonic  state  where 
everything  told  is  regarded  as  bordering  on  the  mythical, 
to  where  a  line  of  ocean-steamers  visits  them  with 
crowded  passenger-lists,  is  the  usual  history  of  such 
developments. 

The  inland  passage  to  Alaska  may  be  said  to  practi- 
cally extend  from  Tacoma,  in  Washington  Territory,  at 
the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  to  Chilkat,  Alaska,  at  the 
head  of  Lynn  Channel,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,100  miles, 
where  the  tourist  taking  a  sea-voyage  has  high  shores  in 
close  proximity  on  either  side  of  him,  except  a  few  places 
here  and  there,  where  a  short  communication  with  the 
ocean  outside  is  to  be  had.  But  this  "  inland  passage," 
so  called,  is  not  the  only  one  leading  between  the  points 
named.  It  is,  rather,  a  Broadway  in  New  York  City,  a 
Pennsylvania   Avenue   in  Washington,    State   Street  in 
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Chicago :  that  is,  the  main  way ;  but  every  few  miles  a 
vessel  could  turn  off  down  another  passage  as  readily  as 
a  pedestrian  or  vehicle  could  down  a  side  street,  and, 
continuing  a  short  way,  return  to  the  main  thoroughfare 
again.  Probably  all  the  channels  and  straits  and  sounds 
and  inlets  in  this  part  of  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and 
Washington  Territory,  susceptible  of  navigation  by  fair- 
sized  ocean  and  river  steamers,  and  all  of  them  connect- 
ing with  each  other  in  a  perfect  network  of  waterways, 
would,  if  placed  end  to  end,  reach  from  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  the  way  around  the  world.  Many  of  them 
are  so  illy  charted  —  or  not  charted  at  all  —  that  no  craft 
of  value  would  trust  herself  to  follow  their  courses, 
while  some  of  the  smaller  ways,  but  probably  none  the 
less  picturesque,  have  yet  to  bear  the  first  white  man 
on  their  bosom.  The  most  picturesque  of  all  the  ways 
through  this  intricacy  of  picturesque  channels  has  been 
selected,  carefully  surveyed,  and  experienced  pilots  con- 
duct the  vessels  to  and  from  Alaska  on  its  waters.  The 
whole  length  of  the  passage  is  heavily  timbered  with 
various  kinds  of  pine,  fir,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  spruce. 
Here  and  there  avalanches  from  the  mountain-tops  have 
swept  through  the  dense  timber,  like  a  sickle  through  so 
much  grain  ;  and,  although  in  a  few  years  the  growth  is 
restored,  yet  the  varying  shades  of  green  in  the  old  and 
new  growth  of  trees,  running  in  perpendicular  stripes 
up  the  steep  hillsides,  plainly  show  the  ancient  and 
recent   devastations.     Prettily    situated    Indian   villages 
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dot  the  narrow,  shelving  shores  at  rare  intervals  along 
the  passage ;  and,  when  these  nomads  of  the  Northwest 
are  seen,  which  is  not  infrequent,  the  chances  are  more 
than  likely  that  it  will  be  in  a  canoe,  where  they  spend 
two  thirds  of  their  out-of-door  life. 

Says  the  American  Cyclopaedia,  speaking  of  this  inter- 
esting part  of  Washington  Territory,  the  southern  part  of 
the  inland  passage  :  "  Washington  Territory  possesses  a 
great  mutitude  of  harbors,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
country  of  equal  extent  on  the  globe.  Puget  Sound, 
which  has  an  average  width  of  two  miles,  never  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  four,  and  a  depth  never  less  than  eight 
fathoms,  runs  one  hundred  miles  inland  in  a  southward 
direction  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  ;  and  Hood's  Canal, 
twelve  miles  further  west,  with  half  the  width,  runs  in 
the  same  general  direction  about  sixty  miles.  These 
two  great  estuaries,  or  arms  of  tide-water,  have  depth 
sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  numerous  bends 
and  corners  where  the  most  perfect  protection  may  be 
found  against  the  winds."  Captain  Wilkes,  in  the  report 
of  his  famous  exploring  expedition,  writes  of  Puget 
Sound :  "  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to 
these.  The  Coast  Range  and  Cascade  Range  of  moun- 
tains are  plainly  visible  from  the  sound.  Near  the  Co- 
lumbia River  the  Coast  Range  is  not  very  high  ;  but 
west  of  Hood's  Canal  it  rises,  in  abrupt,  beetling  ridges, 
7,000  to  9,000  feet  high,   called  the   Olympian    Moun- 
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tains,  many  of  the  peaks  being  snow-crowned  throughout 
the  year.  The  Cascade  Range  fairly  bristles  with  snow- 
clad  peaks  from  8,000  to  over  14,000  feet  in  height,  and 
in  every  direction,  almost,  may  be  seen  the  grandest 
Alpine  scenery  in  the  distance. 

Steaming  northward  through  Puget  Sound  from 
Tacoma,  with  Seattle  and  other  towns  upon  our  right, 
and  Port  Townsend,  the  port  of  entry  to  the  sound  upon 
our  left,  we  come  to  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  which  would  lead 
us  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  we  to  follow  it  out.  It  is 
the  most  southern  of  all  the  waterways  that  connect 
the  great  sea  with  the  network  of  channels  inside,  and 
formerly  was  much  used  as  a  part  of  the  route  to  Alaska 
or  Puget  Sound  from  Portland,  Oregon,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, California ;  the  steamer  putting  out  to  sea  for  a 
day  if  from  the  former  port,  and  for  four  or  five  if  from 
the  latter,  the  passengers  having  all  the  discomforts  of  a 
sea-voyage  for  that  time.  Where  Magellan  sailed  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean  it  well  deserved  the  name  ;  but  along 
the  rough  northern  coast  the  amount  of  stormy  weather 
increases,  and  a  voyage  on  this  part  of  the  Pacific  is  not 
always  calculated  to  impress  one  with  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  great  ocean's  name.  The  construction  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  Columbia  River 
to  Puget  Sound  has  made  these  sea-voyages  unneces- 
sary to  reach  a  port  on  the  inland  passage  ;  and,  unless 
a  person's  stomach  is  built  on  "  nautical  lines,"  so  that 
he  really  enjoys  an  ocean  trip,  he  can  save  this  discom- 
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fort  by  a  cut  across  lots  on  a  railroad  train.  In  fact, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  while  the  trip  on  the  inland 
passage  is  an  ocean  voyage,  equal  to  one  from  New 
York  City  to  Havana  and  return,  it  is,  as  far  as  sea- 
sickness is  concerned,  as  if  the  Hudson  River  were 
turned  around  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  we  sailed 
on  its  waters  from  New  York  to  Havana  and  return  ; 
while  the  inland  passage,  in  its  southern  part,  is  as  acces- 
sible by  railroad  travel,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  any  point  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Therefore,  broad  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  where  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  ocean's  life  outside  are  even  felt  to  its  eastern 
end,  in  much  diminished  waves,  however,  carries  fewer 
persons  than  formerly,  and  especially  of  that  reluctant 
class  who  look  uncomplainingly  at  the  terrors  of  the 
sea  from  the  basis  of  dire  necessity. 

Crossing  this  strait,  which  has  led  to  so  many  contro- 
versies as  to  whether  the  old  Greek  from  whom  it  is  named 
actually  discovered  this  beautiful  body  of  water,  or  only 
made  a  lucky  guess  in  publishing  to  the  world  a  mythical 
journey  of  his,  we  sight  and  bear  down  on  the  beautiful 
British  island  of  Vancouver,  whose  metropolis  is  Victo- 
ria, and  alongside  of  whose  docks  we  shall  soon  be  made 
fast. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


VICTORIA   AND    BEYOND. 


A  VICTORIA,  the  city,  was  built  on  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Victoria,  a  Hudson  Bay  Company  trading- 
post  of  that  great  British  monopoly  that  held  nearly  all 
British  America  under  its  control  for  two  hundred  years, 
and,  although  broken  as  a  monopoly,  has  yet  an  influ- 
ence to  assist  or  retard  the  development  of  the  country 
which  is  incalculable.  The  Fraser  River  gold-mine 
excitement  in  the  '50's  did  much  to  build  up  Victoria, 
and  send  it  forward  into  the  front  rank  of  Pacific  coast 
cities,  a  position  which  she  has  held  with  varying  for- 
tunes, though  now,  in  common  with  the  whole  Northwest, 
once  more  on  the  ascending  wave. 

Cities,  like  individuals,  have  their  "  hobbies,"  although 
seldom  so  prominently  marked ;  and  the  municipal 
hobby  of  Victoria  is  her  splendidly  constructed  roads, 
leading  through  the  town  and  far  beyond  the  suburbs,  and 
in  which  she  has  no  superior  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  and  but  few  in  the  world.  If  the  steamer 
remains  long  enough  in  the  harbor, —  and  during  excur- 
sion times  in  the  summer  months  they  always  do,  —  a 
drive  should  be  taken  on  the  Victoria  roads,  and  especial- 
ly the  one  leading  to  Esquimau  harbor  and  return,  some 
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two  or  three  miles  in  all.  It  is  but  one,  however,  of  the 
many  beautiful  drives  ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
them  in  a  general  way  for  any  one  who  would  desire  to 
test  them,  so  readily  can  all  needed  information  be  found 
on  the  spot. 

In  quaint  little  smoke-stained  and  dingy-looking  stores 
in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  of  the  streets  are  to 
be  found  the  Victoria  curiosity-shops,  crowded  with  relics 
of  the  fast-disappearing  Indian  tribes  that  once  formed  a 
much  denser  population  in  this  part  of  the  country  than 
at  present.  Pretty  little  mats  and  baskets  are  made  from 
the  sea-grass,  dyed  with  the  juices  from  berries  and  other 
natural  dyes,  and  sold  for  the  merest  trifles.  Curiously 
carved  steatite  houses,  in  miniature  imitation  of  the 
Indian  dwellings,  and  "totem  poles"  made  by  the  Hydah, 
or  Haida,  Indians,  are  to  be  seen  for  sale.  Sometimes 
they  carve  plaques  with  spread-eagles  and  other  fanciful 
designs  upon  them  ;  rude  but  serviceable  mats  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  cedar-tree,  and  all  the  known  —  and 
unknown  —  nicknacks  that  can  come  from  the  barbaric 
ingenuity  of  Indian  art,  and  which  would  require  a  pam- 
phlet larger  than  the  one  in  the  reader's  hands  to 
chronicle  half.  This  is  the  beginning  of  such  curious 
wares  that  will  be  temptingly  displayed  before  the  tourist 
at  every  town  and  stopping-place  on  the  route,  and  from 
which  may  be  selected  such  mementoes  of  the  journey  as 
will  please  the  individual  fancy. 

Says  a  writer  in  The  Overland  Monthly,  the  Century 
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Magazine  of  the  Pacific  coast :  "  Victoria,  in  a  rock-bound 
and  land-protected  cove,  is  the  most  attractive  and  the 
largest  city  on  Vancouver's  Island.  During  the  days  of 
the  Fraser  River  excitement,  Victoria  was  a  much  more 
energetic  city  than  it  is  to-day.  There  were  exciting  times 
there  then,  and,  because  of  the  great  expectations  which 
everybody  indulged  in,  land  was  bid  up  to  an  enormously 
high  figure,  and  the  town's  prospects  were  considered 
wonderfully  brilliant.  But  the  Fraser  was  a  fraud,  com- 
paratively, and  its  mines  were  quickly  exhausted,  so  that 
Victoria  received  a  setback,  from  which  it  is  only  just 
recovering.  It  is  a  picturesque  town,  thoroughly  English, 
staid  and  conservative,  and  its  location  is  an  enviable  one. 
In  the  distance  rise  the  blue-hued  heights  of  the  Vancou- 
ver ranges,  and  nearer  at  hand  lie  the  waters  of  Fuca 
Straits ;  beyond  which  there  can  be  seen  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Washington  Territory  mountains.  Rounding  the 
long  point  of  land  which  juts  out  into  the  sea  to  form 
Victoria  Harbor,  the  town  lay  all  revealed  to  us  at  last. 
In  one  direction  were  red-painted  shops  set  upon  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  bay,  and  eastward  there  were  green 
fields  and  trimly  built  cottages. 

"  '  Coming  ashore  ? '  we  were  asked  at  length. 

"  '  Not  to-day,'  the  artist  said. 

"  'Then,  don't  judge  Victoria  until  you  seethe  place,' 
came  the  word  from  the  dock. 

"We  promised,  and  said  that  when  homeward  bound 
we  would  make  a  call." 
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Returning,  the  narrator  continues :  "  On  the  wharf  at 
Victoria  stood  our  friend  of  a  month  ago. 

"  '  Coming  ashore  ?  '  he  said,  when  he  saw  us. 

"  <  Yes.' 

"  '  Good  ;  we  can  show  you  a  pretty  town.  Disap- 
pointed in  Alaska  ? ' 

"'No;  it's  the  grandest  country  for  scenery  I  '  — 
began  the  artist. 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  I  know,'  said  our  friend,  interrupting  him. 
1  Big  glaciers,  fine  sailing,  curious  sights,  no  seasickness. 
Same  old  story ;  hear  it  every  trip.' 

"  Victoria  is  picturesque  in  every  detail,"  continues  the 
narrator.  "  The  land  faces  a  land-locked  bay,  and  behind 
the  place  stretch  dense  forests,  through  which  roadways 
extend  to  the  various  suburbs.  During  our  stay  the 
frosts  of  early  fall  began  to  color  the  leaves,  and  at  night 
the  air  grew  sharp  and  chill.  But  still  the  air  was  clear, 
and  down  in  the  harbor  white-winged  yachts  still  moved 
over  the  bluish  waters." 

Vancouver  Island,  which  forms  the  outlying  barrier  to, 
or  seaward  side  of,  the  inland  passage  from  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  is  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  that  vast  archipelago  which  forms  the  passage, 
and  is  the  largest  under  British  dominion.  It  was  called 
Quadra  Island  by  the  Spaniards,  who  held  it  by  descent 
from  Mexico  (then  a  Spanish  colony)  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Vancouver,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  was  sent  from  England  to  receive  its  surrender 
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from  the  Spanish  ;  it  having  been  ordered  by  the  home 
government  at  Madrid  — which  he  did  from  the  Castilan 
governor,  Quadra.  Vancouver  called  it  Quadra  and 
Vancouver's  Island ;  but  the  Spanish  title  has  slowly  dis- 
appeared under  British  rule.  Vancouver  pushed  his 
discoveries  from  here  to  Cook's  Inlet  during  his  two  or 
three  years'  cruise  on  this  coast,  and  many  of  the  names 
in  the  inland  passage  and  adjacent  lands  and  waters  are 
due  to  his  explorations  made  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Leaving  Victoria  and  its  picturesque  surroundings 
behind  us,  we  swing  in  a  huge  circle  around  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  until  we  are  pointed 
northward  once  more. 

Strictly  speaking,  "  the  inland  passage  to  Alaska,  as 
defined  by  nautical  men,  now  begins ;  Puget  Sound 
only  belonging  to  it  in  a  geographical  sense,  but  as  simi- 
lar thereto  as  '  peas  in  a  pod.' "  We  shortly  after  pass 
through  a  congerie  of  pretty  islands,  like  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  a  greatly  magnified 
scale,  when  we  come  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  one  of  the 
widest  portions  of  the  inland  passage.  The  islands  we 
have  left  to  the  right  (although  it  may  change  by  the 
pilot  not  taking  the  usual  route,  so  many  are  they  to 
choose  from)  are  the  San  Juan  Islands,  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  one  would  believe,  looking  at  the  unpopu- 
lated shores;  at  least,  they  were  so  in  1856,  when  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  came  very  near  coming 
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to  national  blows  about  their  possession.  The  matter  was 
finally  left  to  arbitration  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  and  then  transferred  to  the  present  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  awarded  them  to  the  United  States.  The 
British  troops  then  withdrew,  a  post  of  them  having  been 
on  one  end  of  the  large  island,  with  an  American  post 
on  the  other. 

As  we  steam  through  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  we  leave 
the  highest  point  (Point  Roberts)  of  the  United  States 
off  to  our  right,  in  the  distance  on  the  forty-ninth 
parallel. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther  on,  and  we  enter  the 
first  typical  waters  of  the  inland  passage,  Discovery 
Passage,  a  narrow  waterway  between  high,  mountainous 
banks  ;  a  great  salt-water,  river-like  channel,  about  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  twenty-three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  the 
British  Admiralty  charts.  A  huge  yellow  bluff,  project- 
ing into  the  sea,  greets  the  eye  as  the  passage  is 
approached,  and  the  great,  wide  channel  to  the  east  is  the 
one  the  tourist  has  selected  as  a  matter  of  course  for  the 
steamer  to  pursue  ;  but  she  agreeably  disappoints  him, 
and  enters  the  narrow  picturesque  way.  This  Discovery 
Passage  is  a  Yankee  "  find,"  having  first  been  entered  by 
a  Boston  sloop,  the  Washington,  in  1789.  The  broad 
right-hand  passage  could  have  been  taken,  as  the  land  to 
our  right  is  an  island  (of  which  the  yellow  clay  bluff  is 
the  southern  cape),  called  Valdez  Island  after  an  ancient 
mariner  who  visited  this  part  of  the  world  in  1792,  in  the 
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Spanish  galleon  Mexicana.  At  first  one  is  slightly 
nonplussed  at  the  frequency  of  Spanish  names  in  these 
quarters ;  but,  as  the  early  history  of  the  country  is 
closely  searched,  the  conclusion  is  forced  on  one  more 
and  more  that  these  old  Castilian  navigators  have  not 
even  got  their  dues,  and,  where  their  names  once  formed 
an  honorable  majority,  they  have  slowly  disappeared 
before  the  constant  revisions  of  the  geographers  and 
hydrographers  of  another  people,  who  have  since 
acquired  possession.  We  will  come  to  many  changes 
of  nomenclature   on   our  interesting  trip. 

About  two  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Discovery  Passage 
we  come  to  the  Indian  village  of  Yaculta,  on  Valdez 
Island.  It  is  the  first  of  many  we  will  see  before  we 
return  to  Victoria  again,  and,  like  most  of  them,  it  is  on 
one  of  the  narrow,  level  places  between  the  high  hills 
and  the  deep  sea  that  happens  here  and  there  in  this 
Alpine  country ;  or  its  inhabitants  would  have  to  live  in 
the  trees  on  the  steep  hillsides,  or  in  their  canoes  on  the 
water.  The  large  river  coming  in  from  the  Vancouver 
Island  side,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  entrance  to 
the  passage,  is  Campbell  River,  and  is  navigable  for  some 
distance  inland  by  boats  and  canoes. 

About  half-way  through  Discovery  Passage  we  come  to 
the  Seymour  Narrows,  a  contracted  channel  of  the  passage, 
about  two  miles  long,  and  not  much  over  one  fourth  the 
previous  width,  where  the  tides  rush  through  with  the 
velocity  of  the  swiftest  rivers   (said  to  be  nine  knots  at 
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spring-tides),  a  current  which  is  so  strong  that  it  is  gen- 
erally calculated  upon  in  departing  from  Victoria  so  as  to 
reach  this  point  about  slack  water.  In  the  narrows  is  a 
submerged  rock,  with  the  pretty  sounding  alliterative 
title  of  Ripple  Rock,  on  which  the  United  States  man-of- 
war  Saranac  was  lost  in  the  summer  of  1875.  Ripple 
Rock  is  now  so  well  marked  that  it  is  no  longer  dangerous 
to  navigation.  Northward  from  the  narrows  the  hills  rise 
in  bold  gradients,  making  the  change  quite  noticeable 
and  more  picturesque. 

Chatham  Point  marks  the  northern  entrance  to  Dis- 
covery Passage,  and  here  the  tourist  apparently  sees  the 
inland  passage  bearing  off  slightly  to  the  east  from  this 
cape,  when,  with  a  sudden  swerve  to  the  westward,  the 
ship  swings  around  at  full  right  angles  to  her  original 
course,  and  enters  a  channel  which  a  minute  before 
seemed  to  be  but  a  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the  original 
waterway.  The  new  channel  is  Johnstone  Strait,  and  is 
over  twice  as  long  as  Discovery  Passage,  that  we  have 
just  left ;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  about  fifty-five  miles  in 
length.  The  shores  are  now  getting  truly  mountainous 
in  character,  ridges  and  peaks  on  the  south  side  bearing 
snow  throughout  the  summer  on  their  summits,  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  high,  and  the  pilot  will  tell  you  that  the  waters 
on  which  you  are  sailing  correspond  in  their  dimensions, 
in  many  places  100  to  150  fathoms  of  line  failing  to  reach 
bottom.  The  rough  and  rugged  islands  which  we  pass 
to  our  right,  about  three  or  four  miles  beyond  Chatham 
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Point,  are  the  Pender  Islands.  The  high  mountains  to 
the  left  and  front  are  the  Prince  of  Wales  Range.  About 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  after  entering  Johnstone  Strait,  a 
conspicuous  valley  is  seen  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  only 
break  in  the  high  mountain-range  on  that  side.  It  is  the 
valley  of  a  stream  called  Salmon  River,  named  from  that 
delicious  fish,  which  here  abound,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  the  Indians  have  shown  this  stream  to  be  naviga- 
ble for  canoes  for  a  number  of  miles  inland.  A  conspic- 
uous conical  hill,  probably  a  thousand  feet  high,  rises  in 
the  valley  and  marks  it  to  the  traveler.  Just  beyond 
Salmon  River's  mouth,  some  three  miles,  the  strait  widens, 
another  joining  it  from  the  north.  The  mountains  to  our 
left  are  now  the  New  Castle  Range,  Mount  Palmerston 
attaining  the  height  of  5,000  feet.  At  the  northern  end 
of  Johnstone  Strait  we  have  a  number  of  channels  to 
choose  from  —  Blackfish  Sound,  Weynton  Passage,  Race 
Passage,  and  Broughton  Strait,  the  longest  of  all,  and  only 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  which  we  take.  All  these  chan- 
nels simply  indicate  that  there  is  a  cluster  of  islands 
where  Johnstone  Strait  swells  out  into  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  which  we  enter  as  Broughton  Strait  is  left  behind, 
and  that  as  we  select  between  different  islands  we  take  a 
different- named  channel.  These  particular  islands  are  the 
Malcolm  Islands,  sometimes  confined  in  its  application  to 
the  largest  island.  About  half-way  through  the  Brough- 
ton Strait  comes  in  the  Nimpkish  River,  from  the  Vancouver 
side.     Mount  Holdsworth  is  the  high,  conical  peak  we 
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see  to  the  south  from  here.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  the  Indian  village  of  Cheslakee.  It  is  said  that  an 
ascent  of  this  river  reveals  the  most  picturesque  scenery 
in  lakes  and  falls,  a  saying  to  which  all  the  surroundings 
in  the  inland  passage  itself,  at  this  point,  would  give  the 
most  ample  corroboration.  Directly  north  from  the  river's 
mouth  is  Cormorant  Island,  which  we  leave  to  our  right; 
and  the  bay  in  its  side  is  Alert  Bay,  where  exist  a  salmon 
cannery,  an  Indian  mission,  a  wharf  at  which  ships  can 
land,  and  other  signs  of  civilization. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound  is  one  of  the  few  openings  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  in 
some  places  nearly  half  as  wide,  and  looks  like  getting 
out  to  sea  after  having  passed  through  the  narrow 
channels  just  left  behind.  It  was  entered  and  named  by 
Wedgeborough  in  the  summer  of  1786  ;  so  those  visitors 
of  1886  to  its  grand  waters  may  celebrate  its  centennial, 
and  drink  a  toast  to  Queen  Charlotte,  the  queen  of  King 
George  III,  and  queen  for  fifty-seven  years.  About  nine 
or  ten  miles  on  its  waters,  and  to  our  left,  is  Fort  Rupert, 
a  Hudson  Bay  Company's  trading-post,  with  a  large 
Indian  village  clustered  around  it.  Here  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  grown  for  the  local  demand.  About  half-way 
through  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and  we  pass  through  a 
narrow  channel,  twenty-two  miles  long,  named  Goletas 
Channel.  Emerging  from  it,  we  leave  Cape  Commerell 
on  our  left  side,  and  bid  good-by  to  Vancouver  Island, 
for  this  is  its  northernmost  cape.     Near  the  exit   from 
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SCENES   IN  THE  INLAND  PASSAGE. 
From   Schwatka's  "Along  Alaska's  Great  River,"  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publisher 
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Goletas  Channel,  but  by  another  passage,  now  seldom 
used,  is  where  the  United  States  man-of-war  Suwa?iee 
was  wrecked,  on  a  submerged  rock  in  July,  1869,  when 
the  inland  passage  was  not  so  well  known  by  pilots  as  it 
is  now.  We  can  now  look  out  to  sea  toward  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  but  a  short  journey  plunges  us  into  one  of  the 
many  passages  ahead  of  us,  the  smallest,  or  one  nearest 
the  mainland,  being  taken,  called  Fitzhugh  Sound.  It 
was  named  in  1786  by  Captain  Hanna,  is  about  forty 
miles  long,  and  with  a  width  of  about  three  miles.  The 
first  island  to  our  left  on  entering  is  Calvert  Island. 
About  ten  miles  from  its  southern  cape  is  an  indentation 
in  the  island,  called  Safety  Cove  or  Port  Safety,  probably 
a  mile  deep.  It  was  while  delayed  in  this  picturesque 
little  harbor,  in  1885,  tnat  Mr-  Charles  Hallock,  the  well- 
known  author  on  piscatorial  pursuits,  penned  the  follow- 
ing lines,  descriptive  of  the  inland  passage,  which  we 
find  in  The  American  Angler  of  September,  1885  :  — 

"The  mainland  is  flanked  throughout  nearly  its  entire 
extent  by  a  belt  of  islands,  of  which  the  majority  are 
seagirt  mountains.  Of  course  throughout  this  extended 
coast-line  there  are  many  islands,  of  many  different 
phases  —  some  of  them  mere  rocks  to  which  the  kelps 
cling  for  dear  life,  like  stranded  sailors  in  a  storm  ;  while 
others  are  gently  rounded  mounds  wooded  with  fir  ;  and 
others,  still,  precipitous  cliffs  standing  breast  deep  in  the 
waves.  Most  aptly  has  this  wave-washed  region  been 
termed  an   archipelago    of    mountains    and    land-locked 
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seas.  Steaming  through  the  labyrinths  of  straits  and 
channels  which  seem  to  have  no  outlets  ;  straining  the 
neck  to  scan  the  tops  of  snow-capped  peaks  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  basin  where  you  ride  at  anchor; 
watching  the  gambols  of  great  whales,  thresher-sharks, 
and  herds  of  sea-lions,  which  seem  as  if  penned  up  in 
an  aquarium,  so  completely  are  they  enclosed  by  the 
shadowy  hills,  —  one  seems,  indeed,  in  a  new  creation, 
and  watches  the  strange  forms  around  him  with  an 
intensity  of  interest  which  almost  amounts  to  awe. 

"  In  this  weird  region  of  bottomless  depths  there  are 
no  sand  beaches  or  gravelly  shores.  All  the  margins  of 
mainland  and  islands  drop  down  plump  into  inky  fathoms 
of  water,  and  the  fall  of  the  tide  only  exposes  the  rank 
yellow  weeds  which  cling  to  the  damp  crags  and  slippery 
rocks,  and  the  mussels  and  barnacles  which  crackle  and 
hiss  when  the  lapping  waves  recede.  .  .  .  When  the 
tide  sets  in  great  rafts  of  algae,  with  stems  fifty  feet  long, 
careen  along  the  surface  ;  millions  of  jelly-fish  and 
anemones  crowded  as  closely  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament ; 
great  air-bulbs,  with  streamers  floating  like  the  long  hair 
of  female  corpses ;  schools  of  porpoises  and  fin-back 
whale  rolling  and  plunging  headlong  through  the  boiling 
foam  ;  all  sorts  of  marine  and-  Mediterranean  fauna  pour 
in  a  ceaseless  surge,  like  an  irresistible  army.  Hosts  of 
gulls  scream  overhead,  or  whiten  the  ledges,  where  they 
squat  content  or  run  about  feeding. 

"  Here  and  there  along  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs 
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the  outflow  of  the  melting  snow  in  the  pockets  of  the 
mountains  leaps  down  in  dizzy  waterfalls  from  heights 
that  are  higher  than  the  Yosemite.  From  the  canons 
which  divide  the  foot-hills,  cascades  pour  out  into  the 
brine,  and  all  their  channels  are  choked  with  salmon 
crowding  toward  the  upper  waters.  I  could  catch  them 
with  my  hands  as  long  as  my  strength  endured,  so  help- 
less and  infatuated  are  these  creatures  of  predestination. 
At  the  heads  of  many  of  these  rivulets  there  are  lakes 
in  which  dwell  salmon  trout,  spotted  with  crimson  spots 
as  large  as  a  pea ;  and  the  rainbow  trout,  with  his 
iridescent  lateral  stripe ;  and  his  cousin  german,  the 
'  cut-throat  trout,'  slashed  with  carmine  under  the  gills. 
And  there  is  another  trout,  most  familiar  to  the  eye  in 
Eastern  waters,  and  doubly  welcome  to  the  sight  in  this 
far-off  region  —  the  Salvelinus  Canadensis,  or  '  sea-trout,' 
which  I  have  recognized  these  many  years  as  a  separate 
species.  .  .  .  Here  he  is  in  his  garniture  of  crimson, 
blue,  and  gold,  just  like  his  up-stream  neighbors  of  New 
England  and  the  Provinces.  .  .  . 

"  The  seas  are  full  of  strange  species.  Here  the 
family  Percidce  is  regnant  and  supreme  among  the  food 
fishes.  The  number  of  species  and  varieties  is  remark- 
able. Here  are  the  Embiotocida ?,  or  viviparous  perch, 
which  bring  forth  their  young  in  litters,  like  cats  or  dogs, 
to  the  number  of  eight  to  forty  at  a  time.  There  are  no 
less  than  seventeen  known  varieties  of  them.  Here, 
also,  are  at  least  fifteen  varieties  of  Scorpcenidcu,  all  fine 
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table-fish,  which  are  locally  known  as  rock-cod,  groupers 
and  snappers,  but  having  no  close  relation  at  all  to  the 
family  of  Gadidcz.  I  send  herewith  the  differential  char- 
acteristics of  four  of  them  taken  near  our  present  berth, 
in  latitude  51  degrees,  30  minutes.  The  scarlet  snapper 
seems  very  closely  allied  to  the  Lutjanus  Blackfordi  of 
Eastern  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  he 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  appearance.  The 
others  are  all  fish  of  brilliant  colors.  No.  2  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  fresh-water  bass  of  the  lakes 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  —  the  Microptertis, — 
either  in  form,  fin-system,  or  color.  At  Sitka  I  found  a 
fish  of  exactly  the  same  shape,  but  black  as  a  sea-bass  of 
the  Atlantic  {Centropristis  atrarius).  No.  4  belongs, 
I  believe,  to  the  family  of  Chiridcz,  and  is  locally  known 
as  a  sea-trout.  .  .  .  These  fish  take  salmon,  roe,  clams, 
sand-worms,  crabs,  meat,  and  cut-fish  bait.  The  black 
bass  of  Sitka  is  taken  alongshore  with  a  trolling  spoon. 
.  .  .  The  other  fish  were  taken  chiefly  in  thirty  fathoms 
of  water  on  the  young  flood-tide. 

"  Besides  these  fish,  we  have  taken  halibut,  two  kinds 
of  flounder,  skates,  dogfish  of  several  kinds  and  strange 
shapes,  sharks,  sculpins,  etc.  ;  some  of  the  sculpins  were 
beautifully  marked  in  blue,  red,  or  brown.  ...  I  have 
had  several  of  the  species  painted  in  oil,  and  will  forward 
them  to  the  Smithsonian,  with  descriptions." 

But  let  us  leave  this  piscatorial  paradise,  as  painted  by 
one  who  is  an    artist    in    his   line,  and   wend   our   way 
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through  the  forty  miles  of  Fitzhugh  Sound.  Then 
comes  Lama  Passage,  contracted,  winding,  and  pictur- 
esque, about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  long.  About  half- 
way through  we  pass  very  near  the  Indian  village  of 
Bella-Bella,  and  which  is  also  a  Hudson  Bay  Company 
trading-post.  The  Bella-Bellas  were  once  a  large  tribe 
living  in  these  parts ;  but  the  little  village  of  about 
twenty  Indian  houses  that  the  tourist  passes  on  his  left, 
represents  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  at  present,  and 
gives  one  a  practical  and  forcible  illustration  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  "  the  noble  red  men."  A  mission 
residence  and  a  church,  with  the  cattle  on  the  cleared 
hills,  give  the  place  quite  a  civilized  aspect.  After  Lama 
Passage  comes  Seaforth  Channel,  just  as  winding  and 
pretty  ;  the  swingings  to  the  right  and  left,  in  places 
where  the  passage  is  apparently  right  ahead,  increase 
your  respect  for  the  pilot,  and  you  wonder,  in  all  these 
intricacies,  like  Goldsmith's  village  schoolmaster,  "  how 
one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew."  At  Milbank 
Sound  we  look  out  to  sea  for  a  brief  half-hour,  and 
then  plunge  into  Finlayson  Channel,  a  typical  water- 
way of  the  inland  passage,  like  a  great  river.  The 
sides  are  very  high  mountains,  densely  timbered  nearly 
to  the  top,  where  snow  exists  the  year  round,  form- 
ing a  base  of  supplies  for  the  beautiful  water-falls 
that  dash  down  the  precipitous  heights,  like  silvery 
columns,  on  a  deep  green  background.  It  is  said  that  all 
the   little   streams   of  this   region   swarm  with    salmon, 
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giving  the  Indians  a  most  bountiful  supply.  Then  comes 
Graham  Reach,  about  twenty  miles  long ;  then  Fraser 
Reach,  of  ten  miles ;  and  McKay  Reach,  of  seven,  — 
that  could  all  have  been  given  a  single  name,  and  much 
trouble  have  been  saved.  A  little  irregular  sheet  of 
water,  called  Wright  Sound,  and  Greenville  Channel, 
"  as  straight  as  an  arrow,"  gives  us  nearly  fifty  miles  of 
rectilinear  sailing. 

We  are  now  getting  far  enough  north  to  make  the 
sight  of  snow  a  familiar  one,  and  the  dense  timber  is 
striped  with  perpendicular  windows,  where  large  ava- 
lanches have  cut  ther  way  through  them  in  the  winter, 
when  the  snow  falls  heavily  in  these  parts.  Chatham 
Sound  is  the  last  channel  we  essay  in  British  domain, 
and  a  royal  old  sheet  of  water  it  is,  with  a  width  of 
nearly  ten  miles,  and  about  three  or  four  times  as  long. 
After  about  three  hours  on  its  bosom  a  great  channel  is 
opened  east  and  west  before  us,  on  which  the  swells  from 
the  broad  Pacific  enter.  This  is  Dixon  Entrance,  and 
the  boundary  beween  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
beyond,  whose  blue  mountains  we  see  in  the  distance. 
The  islands  still  continue  ;  and  the  number,  in  this  part 
of  Alaska  alone,  has  been  estimated  at  eleven  hundred, 
and  this,  too,  excludes  the  rocks  and  islets.  Clarence 
Strait  is  the  main  channel  as  soon  as  Alaskan  waters  are 
entered ;  but  there  are  others  on  both  sides  of  it  in 
-which  it  may  be  taken.  It  is  a  little  over  a  hundred 
miles    long,    and    somewhat  variable    in   its    width.       It 
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was  named  by  Vancouver,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
after  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  From  Clarence  Strait  we 
enter  Stickeen  Strait ;  for  most  of  the  steamers  call  at 
Wrangell,  and  this  bends  us  off  of  our  course. 

Wrangell  is  a  tumble-down,  dilapidated-looking  town, 
in  a  most  beautifully  pictuesque  situation,  and  the  first 
impression  is  to  make  one  ashamed  of  the  displays  of 
the  human  race  compared  with  those  of  nature.  It  is 
the  port  to  the  Cassiar  mines;  or,  better  speaking,  it 
was,  for  they  have  seen  their  palmiest  days,  a  fact  which 
is  quite  evident  on  looking  at  their  dependency,  the 
town  of  Wrangell.  The  Cassiar  mines  are  in  British 
Columbia,  and  to  reach  them  the  Stickeen  River,  empty- 
ing near  Wrangell,  must  be  ascended,  itself  a  most  pictur- 
esque stream,  and  one  well  worth  visiting  if  the  tourist 
can  catch  one  of  the  little  boats  that  yet  occasionally 
depart  from  Wrangell  to  ascend  the  rushing,  impetuous 
river.  Says  one  writer  of  it  in  the  Philadelphia 
Dispatch:  "The  Stickeen  is  navigable  for  small  steam- 
ers to  Glenora,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  flowing  first 
in  a  general  westerly  direction,  through  grassy,  undu- 
lating plains,  darkened  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
evergreens ;  then,  curving  southward,  and  receiving 
numerous  tributaries  from  the  north,  it  enters  the  Coast 
Range  and  sweeps  across  it  to  the  sea  through  a  Yosem- 
ite  valley  more  than  a  hundred  miles  long  and  one  to 
three  miles  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  from  five  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  feet    deep,  marvelously  beautiful  and 
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inspiring  from  end  to  end.  To  the  appreciative  tourist, 
sailing  up  the  river  through  the  midst  of  it  all,  the 
canon,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  is  a 
gallery  of  sublime  pictures  —  an  unbroken  series  of 
majestic  mountains,  glaciers,  falls,  cascades,  forests, 
groves,  flowery  garden  spots,  grassy  meadows  in  endless 
variety  of  form  and  composition,  —  furniture  enough 
for  a  dozen  Yosemites !  while,  back  of  the  walls,  and 
thousands  of  feet  above  them,  innumerable  peaks  and 
spires  and  domes  of  ice  and  snow  tower  grandly  into  the 
sky.  About  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
you  come  to  the  first  of  the  great  glaciers,  pouring  down 
through  the  forest  in  a  shattered  ice-cascade  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  river.  Twelve  miles  above  this  point,  a 
noble  view  is  opened  along  the  Skoot  River  Canon  —  a 
group  of  glacier-laden  Alps,  from  ten  thousand  to  twelve 
thousand  feet  high.  Thirty-five  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river  the  most  striking  object  of  all  comes  in 
sight ;  this  is  the  lower  expansion  of  the  great  glacier 
measuring  about  six  miles  around  the  '  snout,'  pushed 
boldly  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  valley  among  the 
trees,  while  its  sources  are  almost  hidden.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  the  heart  of  the  range,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles 
away.  Compared  with  this,  the  Swiss  mer  de  glace  is  a 
small  thing.  It  .is  called  the  '  Ice  Mountain.'  The  front 
of  the  snout  is  three  hundred  feet  high,  but  rises  rapidly 
back  for  a  few  miles  to  a  height  of  about  one  thousand 
feet.     Seen  through  gaps  in  the  trees  growing  on  one 
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of  its  terminal  moraines,  as  one  sails  slowly  along 
against  the  current,  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  chasms 
and  clustered  pinnacles  shows  to  fine  advantage  in  the 
sunshine." 

Wrangell's  log-cabin  backwoods  stores  are  good  places 
to  search  for  Indian  relics,  the  Stickeen  Indians  living  in 
the  vicinity  being  the  most  prolific  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  savage  curios.  Leaving  Wrangell,  a  westward- 
trending  strait  (Sumner  Strait,  after  Senator  Sumner) 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles  carries  us  directly  out  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  an  hour's  run  finds  us  turning  into 
another  passage,  —  Chatham  Strait,  —  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  almost  innumerable  channels  of  the  inland  pas- 
sage, and  which  points  squarely  to  the  north.  It  is 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  about  five 
or  six  miles  wide.  It  was  named  by  Vancouver,  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  after  the  then  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  is  a  most  noble  sheet  of  water. 

Formerly  the  pilots  used  to  go  around  Cape  Om- 
maney,  and  put  out  to  sea  in  order  to  reach  Sitka, 
although  there  was  a  channel  leading  from  Chatham 
Strait  thereto  which  saved  the  roughness  of  a  sea- 
voyage.  It  was  shunned,  however,  by  most  of  them,  and, 
in  getting  the  ominous  name  of  Peril  Strait,  certain  sup- 
posed dangers  were  thought  to  be  lurking  in  it.  Captain 
Carroll,  who  has  spent  half  an  ordinary  lifetime  in 
these  waters,  and  done  much  toward  practically  deter- 
mining their  navigability,  found  that  most  of  the  peril 
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AN  ALASKA  INDIAN  HOUSE  WITH  TOTEM  POLES. 
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was  in  the  name,  —  at  least  to  ships  under  his  manage- 
ment,—  and  Peril  Straits  are  used  nearly  altogether 
now,  making  Sitka,  though  facing  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
practically  on  the  inland  passage. 

Just  before  entering  Peril  Straits,  —  by  the  way,  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  the  many  channels  described, — 
we  stop  at  a  little  place  ensconced  in  a  narrow  inlet 
of  Chatham  Strait,  called  Killisnoo.  At  Killisnoo,  the 
Northwest  Trading  Company,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
have  erected  quite  extensive  works  for  the  capture  and 
curing  of  cod-fish,  which  has  made  this  something  of  a 
port,  at  least  for  Alaska.  There  is  also  a  phosphate 
factory  here,  where  phosphates  are  made  from  herring, 
after  the  oil  is  extracted.  This  company  formerly  caught 
whales  in  this  strait ;  but  I  understand  the  enterprise  has 
been  partially,  or  wholly,  given  up  as  not  paying ;  or,  at 
least,  in  proportion  to  the  new  enterprises  they  have 
more  recently  opened.  Around  this  part  of  Admiralty 
Island  are  the  Kootznahoo  Indians,  who  have  been 
quite  a  warlike  band  of  savages  in  the  past,  but  have 
been  quite  mollified  by  an  incident  in  their  troubles, 
which  I  will  give  in  the  language  of  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  of  November  23,  1884 :  — 

"The  Kootznahoo  village,  near  the  fishing-station 
of  Killisnoo,  was  the  scene  of  the  latest  naval  battle  and 
bombardment  on  the  coast,  two  years  ago.  A  medicine- 
man of  the  tribe  who  went  out  in  a  whale-boat  was 
killed  by   the    explosion    of    a   bomb-harpoon,   and  the 
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Indians  demanded  money  or  a  life  as  an  equivalent 
for  their  loss.  The  Killisnoo  traders  did  not  respect  this 
Indian  law  of  atonement,  and  the  Indians  seized  a  white 
man  for  hostage.  Finding  that  the  hostage  had  only 
one  eye,  they  declared  him  cultus  (bad)  and  sent  word 
that  they  must  have  a  whole  and  sound  man,  or  his 
equivalent  in  blankets,  to  make  up  for  their  lost  medicine- 
man. They  threatened  the  massacre  of  the  settlement, 
and  word  was  sent  to  Sitka  for  help.  Captain  Merriman, 
United  States  Navy,  went  over  with  the  revenue  cutter 
Corwin  and  the  steamer  Favorite,  and  made  a  counter- 
demand  for  blankets  as  a  guaranty  for  their  future 
peace  and  quiet.  Failing  to  respond,  he  carried  out  his 
threat  of  shelling  their  village,  the  Indians  having  im- 
proved their  hours  of  delay  by  removing  their  canoes, 
valuables,  and  provisions.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  the  humbled  Indians  came  to  terms,  and 
have  been  the  most  penitent  and  reliable  friends  of  the 
whites  ever  since.  They  have  built  their  houses  now 
around  the  Killisnoo  settlement ;  and,  although  Captain 
Merriman  left  the  territory  some  time  ago,  they  all  speak 
of  him  as  the  best  of  tyees,  and  the  settlers  say  that  the 
naval  battle  of  Killisnoo  has  made  life  and  property 
more  secure  throughout  the  Territory." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

INDIAN    LIFE. 

AT  present  the  inland  passage  in  the  Territory  and 
British  Columbia  is  as  safe  from  Indians  as  Broad- 
way in  New  York  City,  or  State  Street,  Chicago.  In  no 
place  in  the  world  of  which  I  know,  or  have  ever  heard, 
are  the  facilities  for  studying  Indian  life  so  good  for  those 
who  only  spend  a  tourist's  jaunt  among  them.  Many 
people  along  the  far  Western  railroads  will  remember 
seeing  here  and  there  a  dirty  group  of  assorted  Indians 
begging  for  alms  and  taking  full  advantage  of  all  the 
silver-plated  sympathy  showered  upon  them  in  that 
metal :  for  they  were  parts  of  the  curious  scenes  to 
behold.  Generally  they  were  a  slim  delegation  from 
some  far-away  agency,  and  a  person  living  in  Washington, 
where  the  Indian  chiefs  occasionally  visit  in  their  full 
regalia,  would  have  a  better  chance  to  see  typical  Indians 
than  the  tourist,  unless  he  left  the  road  and  visited  their 
agencies,  a  journey  of  toil  and  trouble,  and  less  welcome 
if  the  agent  be  a  stranger.  Alaska  is  widely  different. 
From  its  mountainous,  Alpine  nature,  living  inland  is  out 
of  the  question ;  and  the  Indians  seek  the  few  narrow 
beaches  and  low  points  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  inland  passage  as  the  places  whereon  to  build  their 
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little  villages,  and  these  are  in  as  full  view  to  the  passing 
steamer  as  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  to  a  boat  going 
up  or  down  the  East  River  channel.  At  rarer  intervals 
more  extensive  plats  of  level  or  rolling  land  have  been 
found  ;  and  at  some  of  these,  in  proximity  to  certain  places 
where  business  pursuits  are  carried  on,  white  men  have 
erected  their  little  towns;  and  around  these,  again,  the 
Indians  have  clustered  their  curious  cabins  in  the  most 
friendly  way,  giving  the  greatest  access  to  tourists  during 
even  the  short  time  that  vessels  stop  at  the  ports  to  load 
and  unload  their  freight.  At  Wrangell,  Sitka,  Pyramid 
Harbor,  etc.,  are  to  be  seen  villages  of  Stickeens,  Sitkas, 
Chilkats,  Kootznahoos,  etc.,  in  close  juxtaposition.  In 
The  Polaris,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  1 88 1,  I  find  the  following  description  of  the  old 
Stickeen  village,  just  below  Wrangell,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley,  a  well-known  divine  and  mission- 
ary of  the  Northwest :  — 

"  The  next  day  we  went  to  the  site  of  the  old  Stickeen 
town.  It  was  a  beautiful  situation,  looking  out  upon  the 
sea,  sheltered  and  with  sunny  exposure.  In  the  bay  were 
several  islands.  One  of  them  was  kept  sacred  as  a 
burial-place.  The  tombs  were  visible  at  a  distance. 
These  were  strong  boxes  raised  above  the  ground  for 
protection,  built  in  the  shape  of  houses,  sometimes 
painted,  and  within  which  the  remains  are  deposited. 
We  could  not  but  admire  the  rude  taste,  as  well  as  the 
sentiments,  which  were  thus  conveyed.     The  buildings 
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were  falling  into  decay ;  but  enough  remained  to  impress 
us  with  the  fact  that  their  mechanical  skill  was  of  no 
recent  origin.  The  Stickeens  have  occupied  the  site  for 
generations  past ;  and  here  were  immense  wooden  houses 
that  might  have  been  standing  a  century  ago,  judging 
from  the  condition  of  the  wooden  buildings  which  I  had 
examined  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  which  are  known  to 
have  been  erected  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Those 
buildings  were  frail ;  these,  built  of  massive  timbers  and 
posts  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  some  round, 
and  others  squared.  The  planks  for  the  floors  were  sev- 
eral inches  thick.  The  mortise  and  tenon  work  in  the 
frames  joined  with  accuracy,  and  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances appeared  in  these  structures.  All  were  large, 
and  some  immense.  I  measured  one  house  sixty  by 
eighty  feet. 

"The  domestic  life  is  patriarchal,  several  families  being 
gathered  under  one  roof.  Genealogies  were  kept  for 
ages,  and  honors  and  distinctions  made  hereditary.  To 
mark  these,  insignia,  like  a  coat-of-arms,  were  adopted, 
and  in  rude  carvings  they  strove  to  represent  them.  I 
could  decipher,  also,  the  paintings  that  once  figured  these 
upon  the  posts  and  sides  of  houses.  The  eagle,  the 
whale,  the  bear,  and  the  otter,  and  other  animals  of  sea 
and  land,  were  the  favorites,  ofttimes  coupled  with  a 
warrior  in  the  attitude  of  triumph.  Gigantic  representa- 
tions of  these  family  emblems  were  erected  near  the 
house,  on  posts,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  covered  with 
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carvings  of  animals,  and  the  devices  stained  with  perma- 
nent pigments  of  black,  red,  and  blue.  (See  illustration 
on  another  page,  which  is  the  front  of  a  chief's  house  at 
Kaigan  village.)  Imaginary  creatures  resembling  griffins 
or  dragons,  and  reminding  you  of  the  mammoth  animals 
that  flourished  in  a  distant  geological  period,  were  carved 
on  the  posts  or  pictured  on  the  walls.  Raised  figures 
resembling   hieroglyphics    and    Asiatic   alphabets    were 


T'LINKET   BASKET  WORK. 
(Made  by  the  Indians  of  the  Inland  Passage.) 

carved  on  the  inside  wall.  Some  of  the  posts  containing 
the  family  coat-of-arms,  thus  highly  carved  and  decorated 
according  to  the  native  taste,  were  used  as  receptacles 
for  the  remains  of  the  dead,  gathered  up  after  cremation. 
Great  sacredness  was  attached  to  them.  To  injure  one 
was  to  insult  the  family  to  which  it  belonged  ;  to  cut  one 
down  was  an  unpardonable  offence. 
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"  The  description  which  I  have  now  given  will  answer, 
with  some  unimportant  differences,  for  the  native  houses 
as  they  are  found  elsewhere." 

Of  the  readiness  of  these  Indians  to  give  exhibitions 
of  their  savage  manners  and  customs  for  their  visitors,  — 
and  which  one  will  seldom  see  elsewhere,  and  never  with 
so  little  trouble  and  effort  on  the  spectator's  part,  —  Dr. 
Lindsley  says  :  "  By  previous  invitation,  the  missionaries 
and  their  guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  Tow-ah-att,  a 
tyee,  or  chief,  of  the  Stickeen  tribe.  An  exhibition  of 
manners  and  customs  had  been  prepared  for  us,  to  show 
us  what  Indian  life  had  been.  .  .  .  The  insignia  on  Tow- 
ah-att's  house  were  the  eagle  and  wolf,  marking  the  union 
of  two  families.  A  brief  address  of  welcome  introduced 
the  entertainment.  Among  the  customs  shown  to  us  by 
the  dramatic  representation  was  a  warrior  with  blackened 
face,  with  spear  and  helmet,  and  with  belt  containing  a 
two-edged  knife  or  dagger ;  a  chief  in  full  dress  made 
of  skins  and  a  robe  made  of  the  wool  of  a  mountain 
sheep.  Each  of  these  presented  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. After  these,  masks  and  effigies  appeared ;  next, 
a  potlatch  dance,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  natives 
of  both  sexes  engaged.  This  was  followed  by  dances 
which  were  used  only  upon  notable  occasions  which  might 
be  called  sacred  or  religious.  These  dances  and  the 
chants  were  regarded  with  a  species  of  veneration.  We 
were  struck  with  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  sing- 
ing which  accompanied  these  dances,  displaying  a  consid- 
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erable  amount  of  culture.  Evidently  much  practice  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  art,  as  the  large  number,  young 
and  old,  who  engaged  in  them  observed  the  musical  rests 
and  parts  with  great  precision.  A  large  number  of  whites 
and  Indians  were  present  at  this  entertainment,  and  the 
house  was  not  crowded.  Our  entertainers  observed  some 
formalities  which  could  do  no  discredit  to  the  most 
enlightened  assemblies.  After  an  address  of  welcome 
and  short  speeches  from  visitors,  one  of  the  chiefs,  Tow- 
ah-att,  delivered  a  formal  discourse." 

Mr.  Ivan  PetrofT,  a  Russian,  of  Alaska,  who  was 
deputed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Census  of  1880  to  collect  statistics  for  his  report  regard- 
ing Alaska  Territory,  finds  the  following  interesting  items 
regarding  the  Indian  tribes  which  the  tourist  will 
encounter  in  his  trip  to  Southeastern  Alaska  :  — 

"  The  outward  characteristics  of  the  T'linkit  tribe  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows :  The  coarse,  stiff,  coal-black 
hair,  dark  eyebrows,  but  faintly  delineated  over  the  large 
black  eyes  full  of  expresssion  ;  protruding  cheek-bones  ; 
thick,  full  lips  (the  under  lips  of  the  women  disfigured 
by  the  custom  of  inserting  round  or  oval  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone),  and  the  septum  of  the  men  pierced  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  ornaments ;  beautiful  white  teeth  ; 
ears  pierced  not  only  in  the  lobes,  but  all  around  the  rim. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  dark  color  of  the  skin,  a 
medium  stature,  and  a  proud,  erect  bearing  (this  only 
applies  to  the  men).  The  hands  of  the  women  are  very 
small,  and  large  feet  are  rarely  met  with. 
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"Before  their  acquaintance  with  the  Russians,  the  only 
clothing  of  the  T'linkits  consisted  of  skins  sewed  together, 
which  they  threw  around  their  naked  bodies  without 
regard  to  custom  or  fashion.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
wore,  on  festive  occasions,  blankets  woven  out  of  the 
fleeces  of  mountain  goats.  From  time  immemorial  they 
have  possessed  the  art  of  dyeing  this  material  black  and 
yellow  by  means  of  charcoal  and  a  kind  of  moss  called 
sekhone.  The  patterns  of  these  blankets,  wrought  in 
colors,  exhibit  an  astonishing  degree  of  skill  and  indus- 
try ;  the  hat,  plaited  of  roots,  is  also  ornamented  with 
figures  and  representations  of  animals. 

"  Both  men  and  women  paint  their  faces  black  and  red 
with  charcoal  or  soot,  and  vermilion  (cinnabar),  which 
are  their  favorite  colors.  They  are  mixed  with  seed  oil, 
and  rubbed  well  into  the  cuticle  ;  subsequently,  figures 
and  patterns  are  scratched  upon  this  surface  with  sticks 
of  wood.  The  wealthy  T'linktis  paint  their  faces  every 
day,  while  the  plebeians  indulge  in  this  luxury  only  occa- 
sionally. As  a  rule,  the  T'linkits  of  both  sexes  go  bare- 
footed. 

"The  men  pierce  the  partition  of  the  nose,  the  opera- 
tion being  performed  in  early  childhood,  frequently  within 
a  few  weeks  after  birth.  In  the  aperture  thus  made  a 
silver  ring  is  sometimes  inserted  large  enough  to  cover 
the  mouth  ;  but  the  poorer  individuals  insert  other  articles, 
such  as  feathers,  etc.  They  also  pierce  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  shark's  teeth,  shells,  and 
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other  ornaments,  while  through  the  holes  around  the  rim 
of  the  ear  they  draw  bits  of  red  worsted  or  small  feathers. 
VeniaminorT  states  that  each  hole  in  the  ear  was  pierced 
in  memory  of  some  event  or  deed. 

"  The  ornamentation  of  the  under  lip  of  a  female  (now 
almost  obsolete)  marked  an  epoch  in  her  life.  As  long 
as  she  remained  single  she  wore  this  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she 
was  married,  a  larger  piece  of  wood  or  bone  was  pressed 
into  the  opening,  and  annually  replaced  by  a  still  larger 
one,  the  inner  side  being  hollowed  out.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  these  individuals  to  close  their  mouths,  the 
under  lip  protruding,  distended  by  the  disk  of  wood  or 
bone. 

"  VeniaminorT  states  that  among  the  T'linkits  the  mar- 
ried women  are  permitted  to  have  what  are  called  '  assist- 
ant husbands,'  who  are  maintained  by  the  wives.  Among 
the  T'linkits  the  office  of  vice-husband  can  only  be  filled 
by  a  brother  or  near  relative  of  the  husband. 

"The  T'linkits  burn  their  dead  upon  funeral  pyres, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bodies  of  shamans,  or  sorcer- 
ers, which  are  deposited  in  boxes  elevated  on  posts. 
The  dead  slave  is  not  considered  worthy  of  any  ceremony 
whatever ;  his  corpse  is  thrown  into  the  sea  like  the  car- 
cass of  a  dog.  When  a  T'linkit  dies  his  relatives  prepare 
a  great  feast,  inviting  a  multitude  of  guests,  especially  if 
the  deceased  has  been  a  chief  or  a  wealthy  member  of  a 
clan.  The  guests  are  chosen  only  from  a  strange  clan  ; 
for  instance,  if  the  deceased  belonged  to  the  Raven  clan, 
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the  guests  must  be  from  the  Wolf  clan,  and  vice  versa. 
No  certain  time  is  set  for  the  cremation  or  for  the  festivi- 
ties ;  this  depends  altogether  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
preparations.  Poor  people  who  are  unable  to  defray  the 
cost  of  such  ceremonies  take  their  dead  to  some  distant 
cove  or  bay,  and  burn  them  without  any  display.  When 
the  guests  have  assembled  and  the  pyre  has  been  erected, 
the  corpse  is  carried  out  of  the  village  by  invited  guests 
and  placed  upon  the  fagots.  The  pyre  is  then  ignited  in 
the  presence  of  the  relatives ;  but  these  latter  take  no 
active  part,  confining  themselves  to  crying,  weeping,  and 
howling.  On  such  occasions  many  burn  their  hair, 
placing  the  head  in  the  flames  ;  others  cut  the  hair  short 
and  smear  the  face  with  the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 
When  the  cremation  of  the  body  has  been  accomplished, 
the  guests  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  and 
seat  themselves  with  the  widow,  who  belongs  to  their 
clan,  around  the  walls  of  the  hut ;  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  then  appear  with  hair  burned  and  cropped, 
faces  blackened  and  disfigured,  and  place  themselves 
within  the  circle  of  guests,  sadly  leaning  upon  sticks,  with 
bowed  heads,  and  then  begin  their  funeral  dirges  with 
weeping  and  howling.  The  guests  take  up  the  song 
when  the  relatives  are  exhausted,  and  thus  the  howling  is 
kept  up  for  four  nights  in  succession,  with  only  a  brief 
interruption  for  refreshment.  During  this  period  of 
mourning,  if  the  deceased  has  been  a  chief,  or  wealthy, 
the  relatives  formerly  killed  one  or  two  slaves,  according 
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to  the  rank  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  give  him  service  in 
the  other  world.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  mourning, 
or  on  the  fourth  day  following  the  cremation,  the  relatives 
wash  their  blackened  faces  and  paint  them  with  gay 
colors,  at  the  same  time  making  presents  to  all  the  guests, 
chiefly  to  those  who  assisted  in  burning  the  corpse. 
Then  the  guests  are  feasted  again,  and  the  ceremony  is 
to  an  end.  The  heir  of  the  deceased  is  his  sister's  son, 
or,  if  he  has  no  such  relative,  a  younger  brother.  The 
heir  was  compelled  to  marry  the  widow." 

While  I  was  at  Chilkat  the  chief  of  tha  Crow  clan  was 
cremated  with  most  savage  ceremonials,  no  doubt  well 
worth  seeing,  to  which  I  was  invited  ;  but  my  prepara- 
tions for  my  expedition  kept  me  from  accepting  the 
invitation. 

Leaving  Killisnoo,  we  cross  Chatham  Strait  almost  at 
right  angles  to  its  course  (or  due  west),  here  about  ten 
miles  wide,  and  enter  Peril  Straits,  about  thirty-five  miles 
long.  They  sweep  boldly  to  the  north  in  a  great  arc, 
and,  like  all  winding  and  rapidly  and  alternatelywidening 
and  narrowing  of  the  inland  channels,  they  are  extremely 
picturesque,  more  from  the  contrast  of  different  scenes 
so  swiftly  changed  before  one's  eyes,  than  from  anything 
radically  new  so  presented.  The  old  Russian  name  for 
them  was  Papoogni  (meaning  "pernicious")  Straits,  and 
they  got  this  title  rather  from  an  incident  of  appetite 
than  bad  navigation.  In  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
the   Russians  used  to  import  the  poor  Aleuts   of    the 
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Aleutian  Islands,  far  to  the  westward,  as  mercenaries  to 
fight  their  battles  for  them  against  the  T'linkit  Indians  of 
this  region  ;  and,  while  encamped  here,  they  partook  of 
a  large  number  of  mussels,  which  proved  poisonous, 
killing  some  and  putting  many  on  the  sick  list  for  that 
particular  campaign.  In  some  of  the  very  contracted 
places  the  tides  run  with  great  velocity  ;  but  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  proper  times  (which  the  nearness  of 
Killisnoo  on  one  side  and  Sitka  on  the  other  makes  easy) 
and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  few  impediments, 
the  dangers  to  navigation  here  are  now  about  nil.  Once 
through  Peril  Straits,  we  can  look  out  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  through  Salisbury  Sound  for  a  few  minutes  before 
turning  southward  through  a  series  of  short  straits  and 
channels  "too  numerous  to  mention;"  and  then,  after 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  of  sailing,  we  come  to  Sitka, 
the  capital  of  the  Territory.  It  is  most  picturesquely 
located  at  the  head  of  Sitka  Sound,  through  which,  look- 
ing in  a  southwest  direction,  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  plainly 
visible.  Looking  in  this  way,  its  bay  seems  full  of  pretty 
little  islets,  sprinkled  all  over  it,  that  are  almost  invisible 
as  seen  from  the  ocean  when  approaching,  so  densely 
are  they  covered  with  timber,  and  so  exactly  like  the 
timbered  hills  of  the  mainland,  against  which  they  are 
thrown.  The  steamer,  after  winding  its  way  through  a 
tortuous  channel,  finally  brings  to  at  a  commodious  wharf, 
with  the  city  before  you,  which  is  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  wild,  rugged  scenery  through  which  the  tourist  had 
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been  sailing.  To  our  left,  as  we  pass  on  to  the  wharf,  is 
the  Indian  village  of  the  Sitkas,  one  of  the  largest  among 
the  islands  of  the  inland  passage.  To  our  front  and 
right  stretch  the  white  settlements  of  the  town.  At  the 
large  Indian  village,  which  is  near  —  or,  really,  part  of  — 
Sitka,  there  are  estimated  to  gather  fully  a  thousand 
Indians  in  the  winter  time,  the  summer  finding  them 
partially  dispersed  over  a  greater  area  to  gain  their 
sustenance.  These  houses  are  like  those  described  as 
being  near  Wrangell.  In  one  way  they  have  somewhat 
patterned  after  white  men,  in  partitioning  off  the  ends 
and  sides  of  these  large  rooms  into  sleeping  apartments 
by  canvas  and  cloth  drapery.  It  is  said  that  the  most 
fiendish  ceremonies  and  diabolical  cruelties  were  practised 
at  their  "  house-warmings,"  so  to  speak.  Before  the 
white  men  put  a  stop  to  these  ceremonies,  a  slave  was 
killed,  with  the  greatest  cruelties,  under  each  of  the 
corner  uprights  ;  and,  as  a  house  could  not  have  less  than 
four  of  these,  and  sometimes  had  more,  by  its  irregular- 
ities, one  may  contemplate  the  suffering  with  which  a 
large  village  like  that  at  Sitka  has  been  baptized. 

In  the  town  proper  the  Greek  Church  is  the  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  object  to  the  tourist,  and 
especially  those  who  have  never  seen  one  of  this 
religion.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  in 
plan,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  Oriental  dome  over  the 
centre,  which  has  been  painted  an  emerald  green  color. 
One  wing  is  used  as  a  chapel,  and  contains,  besides  a 
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curious  font,  an  exquisite  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  copied  from  the  celebrated  picture  at  Moscow. 
All  the  drapery  is  of  silver,  and  the  halo  of  gold ;  so  of 
the  painting  itself,  nothing  is  seen  but  the  faces  and 
background.  The  chancel,  which  is  raised  above  the 
body  of  the  church,  is  approached  by  three  broad  steps 
leading  to  four  doors,  two  of  which  are  handsomely 
carved  and  richly  gilded,  and  contain  four  oval  and  two 
square  bas  reliefs.  Above  is  a  large  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  covered,  like  that  of  the  Madonna,  with  silver, 
as  are  two  others,  one  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  Across 
the  threshold  of  these  doors  no  woman  may  set  her  foot, 
and  across  the  inner  ones  to  the  innermost  sanctuary 
none  but  the  priest  himself,  or  his  superiors  in  the 
general  Greek  Church,  or  the  white  Czar,  can  enter. 
The  doors,  however,  usually  stand  open  ;  and  the  priest 
in  residence,  Father  Metropaulski,  is  exceedingly  cour- 
teous to  visitors,  showing  them  the  costly  and  magnificent 
vestments  and  the  bishop's  crown,  almost  covered  with 
pearls  and  amethysts.  The  ornaments  and  the  candel- 
abra are  all  of  silver,  the  walls  are  hung  with  portraits  of 
princes  and  prelates,  and  the  general  effect  is  rich  in  the 
extreme. 

Next  to  the  church  in  interest  —  with  some  visitors, 
probably,  ranking  before  it —  is  the  old  Muscovite  castle 
on  the  hill.  Here,  in  days  gone  by,  the  stern  Romanoff 
ruled  this  land,  and  Baron  Wrangell,  one  of  Russia's 
many  celebrated  Polar  explorers,  held  sway.     It  is  said 
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that  it  has  been  twice  destroyed,  once  by  fire  and  then 
by  an  earthquake,  but  was  again  erected  with  such 
stanch  belongings,  that  it  will  probably  stand  for  ages 
much  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  now  used  as  an  office  for 
United  States  Government  officials,  and  it  has  a  ballroom 
and  theatre,  with  the  same  old  brass  chandeliers  and 
huge  bronze  hinges  that  adorned  it  in  its  glory.  The 
whole  building  has  a  semi-deserted  and  melancholy 
appearance  ;  but  it  is  of  exceeding  interest,  speaking  to 
us  as  it  docs  of  a  grander  history,  when  Sitka  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  and  it 
was  the  centre  from  which  such  power  emanated.  To 
sentimental  tourists  I  will  relate  a  tradition  that  has  been 
published  concerning  the  stern  old  castle  ;  and,  whether 
it  fits  the  truth  or  not,  it  fits  the  sombre  surrounding  of 
the  ancient  pile.  It  runs,  that,  when  Baron  Romanoff 
was  governor,  he  had  living  with  him  an  orphan  niece 
and  ward,  who,  like  all  orphan  nieces  in  feudal  castles, 
especially  those  who  figure  in  tradition,  was  very  beau- 
tiful. But  when  the  baron  commanded  her  to  marry  a 
beautiful  prince,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  castle,  she 
refused,  having  given  her  heart  to  a  handsome  young 
lieutenant  of  the  household.  The  old  baron,  who,  like 
the  rest  of  his  race  in  traditional  accounts,  was  an  accom- 
plished diplomat,  feigning  an  interest  in  the  young  lieu- 
tenant which  he  did  not  feel,  sent  him  away  on  a  short 
expedition,  and  in  the  meantime  hurried  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage  of  the  unhappy  girl  to  the  prince. 
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Deprived  of  the  support  of  her  lover's  counsels  and 
presence,  she  yielded  to  the  threats  of  her  uncle,  and  the 
ceremony  was  solemnized.  Half  an  hour  after  the  mar- 
riage, while  the  rejoicingand  thegayety  wereat  their  height, 
the  young  lieutenant  strode  into  the  ballroom,  his  travel- 
stained  dress  and  haggard  appearance  contrasting  strange- 
ly with  the  glittering  costumes  and  gay  faces  of  the 
revelers ;  and,  during  the  silence  which  followed  his  omi- 
nous appearance,  he  stepped  up  to  the  hapless  girl  and 
took  her  hand.  After  gazing  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
ring  the  prince  had  placed  there,  he,  without  a  word,  and 
before  any  one  could  interfere,  drew  a  dagger  from  his 
belt  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  In  the  wild  confusion 
that  followed,  he  escaped  from  the  castle ;  and,  overcome 
with  grief,  unable  to  live  without  the  one  he  so  fondly 
loved,  yet  ruthlessly  murdered,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  And  now  her  spirit  is  seen  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  wedding  night,  her  slender  form  robed  in  heavy  silk 
brocade,  pressing  her  hand  on  the  wound  in  her  heart, 
the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  Sometimes,  before  a 
severe  storm,  she  makes  her  appearance  in  the  little  tower 
at  the  top  of  the  building  once  used  as  a  lighthouse. 
There  she  burns  a  light  until  dawn  for  the  spirit  of  her 
lover  at  sea. 

Almost  directly  west  from  Sitka,  about  fifteen  miles 
distant,  is  Mount  Edgecumbe,  so  named  by  Cook,  it 
having  previously  been  called  Mount  San  Jacinto  by 
Bodega  in   1775,  and  Mount  Saint  Hyacinth  again  by 
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La  Perouse.  Tchirikov,  before  all  others,  I  believe,  got  it 
chronicled  as  Mount  St.  Lazarus ;  and  it  looked  as  if  it 
would  go  through  the  whole  calendar  of  the  saints,  and 
their  different  national  changes,  if  it  had  not  gotten 
pretty  firmly  rooted  as  Mount  Edgecumbe.  It  is  nearly 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  looks  like  a 
peak  of  5,000  feet  cut  off  by  a  huge  shaving-plane  at 
its  present  height.  This  truncated  apex  is  a  crater,  said 
to  be,  by  those  who  have  visited  it,  some  2,000  feet  in 
diameter  by  one  tenth  as  deep.  In  the  early  and  middle 
summer  time,  the  snow  from  its  table-like  crown  has 
partially  disappeared,  and  the  bright  red  volcanic  rock 
projects  in  radiating  ridges  from  the  white  covering  that 
is  disappearing,  making  a  most  beautiful  crest  to  a  moun- 
tain already  picturesque  by  its  singular  isolation.  When 
in  this  condition,  with  the  western  setting  sun  directly 
over  it,  and  its  golden  beams  radiating  upward,  and  the 
royal  red  ridges  radiating  downward,  both  thrown  against 
their  background  of  blue  sky  and  water  and  white  snow, 
it  makes  a  superb  picture  that  the  brush  of  a  Turner 
could  hardly  copy,  let  alone  a  feeble  pen  describe. 

Lieutenant  C.  E  S.  Wood,  who  visited  this  portion 
of  Alaska  in  1877,  anc^  gave  a  graphic  description  of  his 
travels  in  The  Century  Magazine  of  July,  1882,  gives 
therein  the  following  interesting  Indian  legend  con- 
cerning Mount  Edgecumbe  :  — 

"One  drowsy  eve  we  saw  the  peak  of  Edgecumbe 
for  the  last  time.     The  great  truncated  cone  caught  the 
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hues  of  the  sunset,  and  we  could  note  the  gloom 
gathering  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  hollow  of  the  crater. 
Our  Indians  were  stolidly  smoking  the  tobacco  we  had 
given  them,  and  were  resting  after  the  labors  of  the  day 
with  bovine  contentment.  Tah-ah-nah-kleck  related  to 
us  the  T'linkit  legend  of  Edgecumbe  :  — 

"  A  long  time  ago  the  earth  sank  beneath  the  water, 
and  the  water  rose  and  covered  the  highest  places,  so 
that  no  man  could  live.  It  rained  so  hard  that  it  was 
as  if  the  sea  fell  from  the  sky.  All  was  black,  and  it 
became  so  dark  that  no  man  knew  another.  Then  a  few 
people  ran  here  and  there  and  made  a  raft  of  cedar-logs ; 
but  nothing  could  stand  against  the  white  waves,  and  the 
raft  was  broken  in  two. 

"  On  one  part  floated  the  ancestors  of  the  T'linkits ; 
on  the  other  the  parents  of  all  other  nations.  The 
waters  tore  them  apart,  and  they  never  saw  each  other 
ao-ain.     Now   their  children  are  all  different  and  do  not 

o 

understand  each  other.  In  the  black  tempest,  Chethl 
was  torn  from  his  sister  Ah-gish-ahn-ahkon  (The- 
woman-who-supports-the-earth).  Chethl  (symbolized  in 
the  osprey)  called  aloud  to  her  :  '  You  will  never  see  me 
again,  but  you  will  hear  my  voice  forever.'  Then  he 
became  an  enormous  bird  and  flew  to  southwest  till 
no  eye  could  follow  him.  Ah-gish-ahn-ahkon  climbed 
above  the  waters,  and  reached  the  summit  of  Edge- 
cumbe. The  mountain  opened  and  received  her  into 
the  bosom   of  the   earth.     That    hole    [the    crater]     is 
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where  she  went  down.  Ever  since  that  time  she  has 
held  the  earth  above  the  water.  The  earth  is  shaped 
like  the  back  of  a  turtle,  and  rests  on  a  pillar ;  Ah-gish- 
ahn-ahkon  holds  the  pillar.  Evil  spirits  that  wish  to 
destroy  mankind  seek  to  overthrow  her  and  drive  her 
away.  The  terrible  battles  are  long  and  fierce  in  the 
lower  darkness.  Often  the  pillar  rocks  and  sways  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  earth  trembles  and  seems  like  to  fall ; 
but  Ah-gish-ahn-ahkon  is  good  and  strong,  so  the  earth 
is  safe.  Chethl  lives  in  the  bird  Kunna-Kahth-eth  ;  his 
nest  is  in  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  the  hole  through 
which  his  sister  disappeared. 

"  He  carries  whales  in  his  claws  to  this  eyrie,  and  there 
devours  them.  He  swoops  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
rides  on  the  edge  of  the  coming  storm.  The  roaring  of 
the  tempest  is  his  voice  calling  to  his  sister.  He  claps 
his  wings  in  the  peals  of  thunder  and  its  rumbling  is 
the  rustling  of  his  pinions.  The  lightning  is  the  flashing 
of  his  eyes." 

Looking  inland  are  the  glacier-clad  summits  of  the 
interior  mountains,  Vostovia,  predominating  where  few 
people,  even  among  the  Indians  of  the  country,  have 
ever  been.  Taking  all  its  surroundings,  it  may  be  well 
said,  as  has  been  written,  that  Sitka  Bay  rivals  in  scenic 
beauty  its  nearest  counterpart,  the  far-famed  Bay  of 
Naples.  Near  Sitka  comes  in  a  beautiful  mountain- 
stream  called  the  Indian  River.  A  most  picturesque  road 
leads  out  to  this  rambling  brook,  and  a  less   frequented 
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trail  winds  up  its  valley ;  but,  if  the  steamer  stops  long 
enough  to  warrant  the  tramp,  no  one  should  fail  to  stroll 
along  its  two  or  three  miles  of  winding  way,  embowered 
in  absolutely  tropical  foliage,  so  dense  and  deep  is  it.  It 
is  the  only  road  worthy  of  the  name  in  Alaska ;  and,  if 
one  wends  his  way  through  it,  and  then  combines  his 
information  acquired  thereby  with  a  view  of  the  Alpine 
country  of  this  part  of  the  Territory,  he  will  plainly  com- 
prehend why  there  are  no  more  roads  than  this  particular 
one,  and  feel  willing  to  give  full  credit  to  its  makers.  It 
is  near  the  half-way  point  of  the  journey,  also  ;  and  this 
warrants  a  little  inshore  exercise  that  can  be  had  at  no 
other  stopping-place  so  well. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SITKA   AND    ITS    SURROUNDINGS. 

A  BOUT  ten  or  eleven  miles  south  of  Sitka,  on  the 
mainland,  but  protected  seaward  by  a  breakwater 
of  (Necker)  islands,  is  Hot  Springs  Bay,  on  whose 
shores  are  springs  which  give  it  its  name.  About  six  or 
seven  years  before  we  obtained  the  Territory,  the  Russian 
American  Fur  Company,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Sitka  (since  Baron  Wrangell  established  them  there  in 
1832),  built  a  hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  which  was  said  to 
have  had  wonderful  remedial  powers  in  skin  and  rheu- 
matic diseases ;  but,  for  some  reasons,  the  place  has  been 
abandoned  (probably  the  lack  of  government  by  the 
United  States) ,  and  the  buildings  are  reported  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  Indians  used  the  waters  for  illness, 
and  thus  called  the  attention  of  the  Russians  thereto. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  from  120  to  125  degrees, 
and  it  contains  a  number  of  elements  held  in  solution,  as 
sulphur,  chlorine,  manganese,  sodium,  and  iron,  besides 
combinations  of  these,  and  with  other  elements.  It  is 
worth  a  visit  to  see  these  hot  springs,  with  the  thermome- 
ter soaring  up  above  the  hundreds  ;  for,  in  a  day  or  two, 
by  way  of  strange  contrast,  you  will  be  among  glaciers 
and  icebergs  towering  as  far  in  feet  above  your  head. 
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The  only  way  out  of  Sitka  harbor,  without  putting  to 
sea,  is  back  through  Peril  Straits  again ;  and,  passing 
back,  one  can  hardly  realize  that  it  is  the  same  waterway, 
so  radically  different  are  the  views  presented.  In  the 
harbor  of  Sitka  is  Japonskoi  (Japanese)  Island,  which 
may  be  identified  by  the  captain's  chart  of  the  harbor, 
and  which  has  a  curious  history.  Here,  about  eighty 
years  ago,  an  old  Japanese  junk  that  had  drifted  across 
the  sea  on  the  Kuro-Siwo,  or  Japanese  current,  was 
stranded,  and  the  Russians  kindly  cared  for  the  castaway 
sailors  who  had  survived  the  dreadful  drift,  and  returned 
them  to  their  country,  after  an  experience  that  is  seldom 
equaled,  even  in  the  romantic  accounts  of  maritime 
misfortunes.  The  drifting  of  Japanese  junks,  and  those 
of  adjacent  countries,  is  not  so  infrequent  as  one  would 
suppose,  and  this  fact  might  set  the  reflective  man  to 
thinking  as  to  the  ethnical  possibilities  accruing  there- 
from, the  settlement  of  North  America,  etc. 

This  Kuro-Siwo,  or  Japanese  current,  —  sometimes 
called  black  current,  or  Japanese  black  current,  from  its 
hue,  —  corresponds  in  many  ways  to  the  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  like  it,  its  waters  are  warmed  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  under  a  vertical  sun  ;  and,  like  it,  a  great 
portion  of  these  waters  are  carried  northward  in  its  flow, 
and  their  heat  poured  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  its 
ocean,  till  their  climate  is  phenomenally  temperate 
compared  with  the  western  shores  in  the  same  parallels. 
Sitka  is  said  to  have,  as  a  result  of  facing  this  current,  a 
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mean  winter  temperature  of  a  point  half-way  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  or  slightly  milder  than  the 
winter  temperature  of  Baltimore.  It  is  said  to  be  no 
unusual  thing  to  suffer  from  an  ice  famine  in  Sitka.  A 
short  way  inland  the  winters  are  not  so  temperate,  more 
snow  falling  at  that  season,  while  rain  characterizes  the 
coast  face  ;  but  during  the  summer  or  excursion  season, 
these  rains  are  not  unpleasantly  frequent.  I  take  the 
following  from  a  letter  from  Sitka,  and  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  January  9,  1882,  before  this 
country  was  really  opened  to  excursionists,  although  the 
subject  was  being  discussed,  so  much  had  been  heard  of 
this  wonderland  :  — 

"The  climate,  as  shown  by  the  meteorological  data 
collected  by  the  signal  service  observers,  is  not  of  such  a 
disagreeable  character  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
The  scientific  data  collected  and  tabulated  for  the  year 
1 88 1,  as  shown  by  the  records  at  Sitka,  Chilkoot,  Juneau, 
and  Killisnoo,  disprove  most  emphatically  the  seemingly 
malicious  assertions  in  reference  to  its  climate. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean  Temperature 
Max.  Temperature. 
Min.  Temperature  . 
Total  rainfall  .inches 

42-5 

56.5 
3>- 
4.21 

45-4 
61. 
3i- 
3-' 

41- 

'•54 

54-2 
67- 
43- 
4-4 

56.7 
79- 
43-9 
1.98 

54- 
63.8 
40.5 
12. 11 

46.3 
57-8 
32- 

5.04 

41.8 
52.8 
22.5 
13-5 

34-8 
44-9 
14. 

10.52 

"A  study  of  the  above  data,  combined  with  an  actual 
experience,  compels  the  writer  to  admit  that  the  summer 
weather  of   southeastern  Alaska  is  the  most  delightful 
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that  can  be  enjoyed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  vast  territory,  and  throws  in  the  shade  all  the 
boasted  claims  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  famous 
summer  resorts  in  the  '  States.'  There  were  only  two 
days  during  the  long  pleasant  summer  that  were  ren- 
dered disagreeable  by  that  feeling  of  oppressiveness 
caused  by  heat.  The  nights  were  cool  and  pleasant ;  the 
days  always  warm  enough  for  open  windows,  through 
which  the  invigorating  breezes  from  the  snow-capped 
mountains  or  the  broad  Pacific  would  blow  at  will ;  the 
long,  bright  days,  when  the  sun  disappeared  only  for  a 
few  hours,  when  twilight,  after  sunset,  seemed  to  mingle 
with  the  rays  of  early  dawn ;  the  nights  beautified  by  the 
dancing  beams  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  myriad 
stars  that  seemed  as  if  hung  on  invisible  threads  in  the 
deep  blue  firmament.  ...  In  regard  to  the  summer 
weather,  I  reiterate  that  no  one  could  possibly  choose  a 
more  delightful  place  in  which  to  spend  a  portion  of  the 
heated  term  than  in  making  a  trip  through  this  portion  of 
the  Territory." 

"  In  Alaska,  in  midsummer,"  according  to  a  late  letter, 
"  the  almost  continuous  light  of  day  shines  upon  bright 
green  slopes,  shaded  here  and  there  with  dark  timber 
belts,  rising  up  from  the  deep  blue  waters.  An  endless 
variety  of  bright-hued  flowers,  the  hum  of  insects,  and 
melodious  song  of  birds,  .  .  .  would  cause  a  stranger, 
suddenly  translated  there,  to  think  himself  in  any  country 
but  Alaska." —  Chicago  Herald,  1885. 
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When  we  are  some  five  or  six  miles  back  on  our  north- 
ward way  to  Peril  Straits,  a  pretty  little  bay,  on  Baranoff 
Island,  is  pointed  out  to  us,  on  our  starboard  (by  this 
time  all  the  passengers  are  able  seamen)  side,  called  Old 
Harbor,  or  Starri-Gaven,  in  Russian.  It  was  there  that 
Baranoff  built  his  first  fort,  called  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
in  1799,  which,  after  a  number  of  rapidly  recurring 
vicissitudes,  was  annihilated,  and  its  garrison  massacred, 
by  the  Sitka  Indians,  three  years  later.  Baranoff  rees- 
tablished his  power  at  the  present  site  of  Sitka,  calling 
the  new  place  Archangel  Michael,  —  Archangel  Gabriel 
having  failed  in  his  duty  as  a  protector ;  and  from  this 
name  it  was  called  New  Archangel,  which  changed  to 
Sitka  with  the  change  of  flags  in  1867,  although  American 
maps  had  dubbed  it  Sitka  before  this. 

Once  more  in  Chatham  Strait,  with  the  ship's  head 
pointed  northward,  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  northern- 
most recesses  of  the  inland  passage,  and  with  the  great- 
est wonders  of  our  wonderland  ahead  of  us.  At  its 
northern  end,  Chatham  Strait  divides  into  two  narrow 
waterways,  Icy  Strait  leading  off  to  the  west,  to  the  land 
and  waters  of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  while  Lynn  Canal 
continues  broad  Chatham  to  the  north.  Lynn  Canal  is  a 
double-headed  inlet,  the  western  arm  at  its  head  being 
called  the  Chilkat  Inlet,  and  the  eastern  arm  the  Chilkoot 
Inlet,  after  two  tribes  of  T'linkit  Indians  living  on  these 
respective  channels.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
more  Alpine  in  character  than  any  yet  entered.     Glaciers 
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of  blue  and  emerald  ice  can  be  seen  almost  everywhere, 
peeping  from  underneath  the  snow-capped  mountains  and 
ranges  that  closely  enclose  this  well-protected  canal  and 
render  it  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Here  is  the  Eagle 
Glacier  on  the  right,  and  dozens  that  have  never  been 
named,  and  a  most  massive  one  (Davison's)  on  our  left, 
just  as  we  enter  Chilkat  Inlet.  At  the  head  of  Chilkat 
Inlet  is  Pyramid  Harbor,  so  named  after  an  island  of 
pyramidal  profile  in  its  waters.  It  marks  the  highest 
point  you  will  probably  reach  in  the  inland  passage, 
unless  Chilkoot  Inlet  is  entered,  which  is  occasionally 
done. 

We  are  now  in  the  land  of  the  Chilkats,  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  and  arrogant,  yet  withal  industrious  and 
wealthy,  Indian  tribes  of  the  T'linkits.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  all  the  Alaskan  Indians  of  the  inland 
passage  (except  the  Hy-dahs,  of  Dixon  Entrance)  are 
bound  together  by  a  common  language,  called  the 
T'linkit ;  but  having  so  little  else  in  sympathy  that  the 
sub -tribes  often  war  against  each  other,  these  sub-tribes 
having  separate  chiefs,  medicine-men,  and  countries,  in 
fact,  and  being  known  by  different  names.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  Stickeens,  Kootznahoos,  Sitkas, 
etc.  ;  and  by  these  names  they  are  known  among  the 
whites  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory,  the  title  T'linkit 
being  seldom  heard.  At  the  salmon  cannery,  on  the 
west  shore,  a  small  but  recently  built  village  of  Chilkats 
is  clustered;  but  to  see   them  "in  all   their  glory"  the 
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Chilkat  River  should  be  ascended  to  their  principal 
village  of  Kluk-wan. 

Of  this  country  —  the  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot — Mrs. 
Eugene  S.  Willard,  the  wife  of  the  missionary  presiding 
at  Haines  Mission,  in  Chilkoot  Inlet,  and  who  has 
resided  here  a  number  of  years,  writes  in  The  Century 
Magazine  of  October,  1885  :  — 

"  From  Portage  Bay  (of  Chilkoot  Inlet)  west  to  the 
Chilkat  River  and  southward  to  the  point,  lies  the  largest 
tract  of  arable  land,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  while  the  climate  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  Here  summer 
reaches  perfection,  never  sultry,  rarely  chilling.  .  .  . 
In  May  the  world  and  the  sun  wake  up  together.  In 
his  new  zeal  we  find  old  Sol  up  before  us  at  2.15  a.m., 
and  he  urges  us  on  till  9.45  at  night.  Even  then  the 
light  is  only  turned  down  ;  for  the  darkest  hour  is  like 
early  summer  twilight,  not  too  dark  for  reading. 

"  From  our  front  door  to  the  pebbly  beach  below,  the 
wild  sweet  pea  runs  rampant ;  while  under  and  in  and 
through  it  spring  the  luxurious  phlox,  Indian  rice,  the 
white  blossomed  '  yun-ate,'  and  wild  roses  which  make 
redolent  every  breath  from  the  bay.  Passing  out  the 
back  door,  a  few  steps  lead  us  into  the  dense  pine-woods, 
whose  solitudes  are  peopled  with  great  bears,  and  owls, 
and  —  T'linkit  ghosts  !  while  eagles  and  ravens  soar 
without  number.  On  one  tree  alone  we  counted  thirty 
bald  eagles.     These  trees  are  heavily  draped  with  moss 
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hanging  in  rich  festoons  from  every  limb  ;  and  into  the 
rich  carpeting  underneath,  one's  foot  may  sink  for  inches. 
Here    the   ferns  reach  mammoth   size,  though   many  of 


fairy  daintiness  are  found  among  the  moss ;  and  the 
devil's  walking-stick  stands  in  royal  beauty  at  every  turn, 
with  its  broad,  graceful  leaves   and  waxen,  red  berries. 
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"  Out  again  into  the  sunshine,  and  we  discover 
meadows  of  grass  and  clover,  through  which  run  bright 
little  streams,  grown  over  with  willows,  just  as  at  home. 
And  here  and  there  are  clumps  of  trees  so  like  the 
peach  and  apple  that  a  lump  comes  into  your  throat. 
But  you  lift  your  eyes,  and  there  beyond  is  the  broad 
shining  of  the  river,  and  above  it  the  ever-present, 
dream-dispelling  peaks  of  snow,  with  their  blue  ice 
sliding  down  and  down.  .  .  . 

"The  Chilkat  people  long  ago  gained  for  themselves 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  tribe 
in  the  Archipelago.  Certain  it  is  that,  between  them- 
selves and  southern  Hy-dah,  there  is  not  another  which 
can  compare  with  them  in  strength,  either  as  to  numbers, 
intelligence,  physical  perfection,  or  wealth.  .  .  .  The 
children  always  belong  to  the  mother  and  are  of  her 
to-tem.  This  to-temic  relation  is  considered  closer  than 
that  of  blood.  If  the  father's  and  mother's  tribes  be 
at  war,  the  children  must  take  the  maternal  side,  even 
if  against  their  father.  ...  In  very  rare  cases  a  woman 
has  two  husbands  ;  oftener  we  find  a  man  with  two 
wives,  even  three ;  but  more  frequently  met  than  either 
is  the  consecutive  wife. 

"  The  Chilkats  are  comparatively  an  industrious  people. 
On  the  mainland  we  have  none  of  the  deer  which  so 
densely  populate  the  islands,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
presence  of  bears  and  wolves  ;  but  we  have  the  white 
mountain-goat,  which,  while  it  is  kid,  is  delicious  meat. 
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From  its  black  horns  the  finest  carved  spoons  are  made, 
and  its  pelt,  when  washed  and  combed,  forms  a  neces- 
wmsam 


sary  part  of  the  Indian's  bedding  and  household  furni- 
ture.    The  combings  are  made  by  the  women  into  rolls 
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similar  to  those  made  by  machinery  at  home.  Then, 
with  a  great  basket  of  these  white  rolls  on  one  side,  and 
a  basket  on  the  other  to  receive  the  yarn,  a  woman  sits 
on  the  floor  and,  on  her  bared  knee,  with  her  palm,  rolls 
it  into  cord.  This  they  dye  in  most  brilliant  colors  made 
of  roots,  grasses,  and  moss,  and  of  different  kinds  of 
bark. 

"  It  is  of  this  yarn  that  the  famous  Chilkat  dancing- 
blanket  is  made.  This  is  done  by  the  women  with  great 
nicety  and  care.  The  warp,  all  white,  is  hung  from  a 
handsomely  carved,  upright  frame.  Into  it  the  bright 
colors  are  wrought  by  means  of  ivory  shuttles.  The 
work  is  protected  during  the  tedious  course  of  its  manu- 
facture by  a  covering  resembling  oiled  silk,  made  from 
the  dressed  intestines  of  the  bear.  Bright  striped  stock- 
ings of  this  yarn  are  also  knitted  on  little  needles 
whittled  from  wood." 

An  illustration  of  a  dancing-blanket  is  given  on  page 
367:  These  are  made  by  several  of  the  T'linkit  tribes ; 
but  the  Chilkats  so  predominate  in  the  manufacture, 
both  in  numbers  and  excellence,  that  you  seldom  hear 
them  mentioned  in  Alaska  except  as  Chilkat  blankets. 
Nearly  all  of  the  T'linkit  tribes,  as  the  tourist  will  have 
seen  by  this  time,  spend  most  of  their  out-of-door  time 
in  the  water,  in  their  canoes ;  and  this  constant  semi- 
aquatic  life  has  told  on  their  physical  development  to  the 
extent  of  giving  them  very  dwarfed  and  ill  developed 
lower  limbs,  although  the  trunk  and  arms  are  well  devel- 
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oped.  When  walking,  they  seem  to  shamble  along  more 
like  an  aquatic  fowl  on  land  than  a  human  being.  The 
Chilkats  are  noticeable  exceptions.  Although  their 
country  is  much  more  mountainous  in  appearance  than 
others  lower  down,  yet  here  are  some  of  the  most 
accessible  of  the  few  mountain-passes  by  which  the 
interior,  a  rich  fur-bearing  district,  can  be  gained.  The 
Chilkats  have  yearly  taken  trading-goods  from  the  white 
men,  lashed  them  into  packs  of  about  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  carried  them  on  their  backs  through  these  glacier- 
clad  passes,  and  traded  them  for  furs,  bringing  them  out 
in  the  same  way.  They  monopolized  the  trade  by  the 
simple  process  of  prohibiting  the  interior  Indians  from 
coming  to  the  seacoast  to  trade.  The  Chilkats,  there- 
fore, are  probably  the  richest  tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
Northwest,  the  chief  having  two  houses  full  of  blankets, 
their  standard  of  value,  at  the  village  of  Kluk-wan. 

To  those  who  find  their  greatest  pleasure  in  a  rough, 
out-of-door  life,  let  them  leave  the  steamer  at  this  point, 
hire  three  or  four  Indians  to  carry  their  company  effects 
on  their  backs,  and  make  an  Alpine  journey  to  the  head 
of  the  Yukon  River,  where  lakes  aggregating  150  miles 
in  length  can  be  passed  over  in  a  canoe.  The  route 
leads  up  the  Dayay  River,  over  the  Perrier  Pass  in  the 
Kotusk  Mountains.  The  trip  could  be  made  between 
visiting  steamers,  and  I  will  guarantee  the  persons  will 
come  back  with  more  muscle  than  they  took  in. 

Bidding  good-by  to  the   picturesque   country  of  the 
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Chilkats,  the  steamer's  head  is  turned  south  again  ;  and 
when  just  about  ready  to  leave  Lynn  Canal,  we  entered 
an  intricate  series  of  channels  bearing  eastward,  and 
which  bring  us  to  the  great  mining-town  of  Juneau, 
where  many  Alaskan  hopes  are  centred.  This  is  what  a 
correspondent  of  The  Chicago  Times,  under  date  of 
February  23,  1885,  says  of  this  Alaskan  town  and  its 
curious  history :  — 

"  The  centre  from  which  radiates  whatever  of  excite- 
ment and  interest  there  is  in  Alaskan  mines  is  Douglas 
Island.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  ore  near  this 
island,  which  eventually  led  to  the  location  of  the  present 
much-talked-of  property,  is  similar  to  that  attending  the 
finding  of  most  of  the  large  mines  in  the  West.  It 
seems  that  some  half-dozen  years  ago  two  needy  and 
seedy  prospectors,  named  Juneau  and  Harris,  arrived  at 
an  Indian  village  that  still  remains  visible  on  the  shore 
across  the  bay  from  Douglas  Island,  in  search  of  ore. 
They  prospected  the  country  as  thoroughly  as  they 
could,  with  but  little  success,  and  were  about  to  return 
home  when  an  Indian  said  that  he  knew  where  gold 
existed  and  that  he  would  reveal  the  place  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money.  Hardly  believing,  but  yet  curious,  Harris 
and  Juneau  accepted  the  offer  and,  with  their  guide,  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  into  the  interior  to  a  spot  now  known 
as  '  The  Basin.'  After  a  long  tramp  through  the  forests 
and  up  a  deep  valley,  the  Indian  showed  them  a  place 
where  there  were  nuggets  of  free  gold  and  dirt,  which, 
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when  panned,  yielded  a  handsome  return.  Claims  were 
immediately  staked  out,  and  the  adventurers  began  their 
work  in  earnest.  Later,  the  fact  of  the  discovery 
became  known,  and  other  miners  entered  the  valley, 
and  the  region  gained  no  little  celebrity  and  became  the 
scene  of  much  animation.  Four  years  the  work  pro- 
gressed, and  a  town,  which  to-day  is  of  respectable  size 
and  great  expectations,  was  founded  and  christened 
Juneau. 


T'LINKIT   CARVED  SPOONS. 
(Made  from  the  horns  of  mountain  goats.) 


"  The  Douglas  Island  mine  is  located  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  waters  of  Juneau  Bay,  and  was  discovered  by  a 
man  named  Treadwell,  who  sold  his  claim  a  year  or  two 
ago  to  a  San  Francisco  company.  The  new  owners  set 
up  a  fine  stamp-mill  to  begin  with,  and  made  thorough 
tests  of  the  ore.  It  is  a  120-stamp  mill,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  the  company  has  refused,  it  is  said, 
$16,000,000  for  the  mine." 
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Since  the  above  was  written,  and  as  late  as  last 
August,  reports  from  there  gave  the  astonishing  showing 
of  enough  ore  in  sight  to  keep  the  120-stamp  mill 
"  running  for  a  lifetime."  The  uninitiated  in  mining- 
mills,  ledges,  and  lodes  may  grasp  the  value  of  the  mine 
by  saying  its  output  for  a  twenty  days'  run  of  the  stamp- 
mill  was  $100,000  in  gold,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,800,000 
per  year,  which,  estimating  its  value  on  an  income  of 
five  per  cent,  annually,  would  make  the  mine  worth 
$36,000,000,  or  just  five  times  the  amount  we  paid  for 
the  whole  Territory.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  the 
minds  of  many  experts  that  there  are  a  number  of  such 
places  as  the  Treadwell  Mine  yet  to  be  found,  the  great 
difficulty  of  prospecting  in  the  dense,  deep  mass  of 
fallen  timber  covered  with  wet  moss  and  thick  under- 
brush on  the  steepest  mountain-sides,  coupled  with  the 
little  probability  of  the  Treadwell  being  an  isolated  case 
in  such  a  uniformly  Alpine  country,  amply*  justifying 
them  in  coming  to  such  conclusions.  A  visit  to  the 
mines  is  one.  the  tourists  can  readily  make.  At  Juneau 
we  find  the  Takoo  band  of  T'linkits  in  a  village  near  by, 
where  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  Alaskan 
Indians  may  be  here  repeated.  The  very  curious  spoons 
thev  carve  from  the  horns  of  the  mountain-goat,  which 
are  figured  on  page  373,  and  beautifully  woven  mats,  and 
the  baskets  shown  elsewhere,  may  be  purchased ;  and, 
in  leaving  a  few  pieces  of  silver  among  them  for  their 
own  handiwork,  little  as  it  is  that  we  have  thus  done  for 
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them,  it  is  far  more  than  the  extremists  of  either  side  in 
the  Indian  question  have  done  —  those  who  would 
exterminate,  or  those  who  would  sentimentalize  in  print 
over  their  wrongs. 

Bidding  the  mining  metropolis  of  Alaska  farewell,  our 
bowsprit  is  once  more  pointed  for  the  Pacific  Sea ;  but 
before  we  reach  it,  or  get  quite  to  it,  we  turn  northward 
and  enter  Glacier  Bay,  its  name  signifying  its  main 
attractions.  Glaciers,  which  are  great  rivers  or  sheets  of 
ice  made  from  compacted  snows,  are  functions  as  much 
of  altitude  as  of  high  latitude  ;  and  both  unite  here,  with 
an  air  charged  with  moisture  from  the  warm  Pacific 
waters,  to  make  the  grand  glaciers  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  this  bay.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  Mount 
St.  Elias  Alps,  a  snowy  range  which  culminates  in  the 
well-known  peak  from  which  it  derives  its  name  ;  and, 
radiating  from  their  flanks,  come  down  these  rivers  of 
ice,  reaching  the  sea-level  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
Glacier  Bay,  the  largest  one  of  the  grand  group  being 
the  Muir  Glacier,  named  after  Professor  John  Muir,  the 
scientist,  of  California,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  it.  I  will  give  the  language  of  the  man  who 
claims  to  be  the  second  to  arrive  upon  the  scene,  and 
who  gives  his  account  in  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat, 
writing  from  Glacier  Bay,  July  14,  1883  :  — 

"When  Dick  Willoughby  told  of  the  great  glacier, 
thirty  miles  up  the  bay,  the  thud  of  whose  falling  ice 
could  be  heard  and  felt  at  his  house,  the  captain  of  the 
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Idaho  said  he  would  go  there,  and  took  this  Dick 
Willoughby  along  to  find  the  place  and  prove  the  tale. 
Away  we  went  coursing  up  Glacier  Bay,  a  fleet  of 
112  little  icebergs  gayly  sailing  out  to  meet  us  as  we 
left  our  anchorage  the  next  morning.  Entering  into 
these  unknown  and  unsurveyed  waters,  the  lead  was 
cast  through  miles  of  bottomless  channels,  and  when 
the  pilot  neared  a  ^reen  and  mountainous  little  island, 
he  made  me  an  unconditional  present  of  the  domain  and 
duly  entered  its  bearings  on  the  ship's  log.  For  a  sum- 
mer resort  my  island  possesses  unusual  advantages,  and 
I  hereby  invite  all  suffering  and  perspiring  St.  Louis  to 
come  to  that  emerald  spot  in  latitude  58  degrees  29 
minutes  north,  and  longitude  135  degrees  52  minutes 
west  from  Greenwich,  and  enjoy  the  July  temperature 
of  42  degrees,  the  whale-fishing,  the  duck-hunting,  and 
a  sight  of  the  grandest  glacier  in  the  world. 

"  But  one  white  man  had  ever  visited  the  glacier 
before  us,  and  he  was  the  irrepressible  geologist  and 
scientist,  John  Muir,  who  started  out  in  an  Indian  canoe 
with  a  few  blankets  and  some  hardtack,  and  spent  days 
scrambling  over  the  icy  wastes.  Feeling  our  way  along 
carefully,  we  cast  anchor  beside  a  grounded  iceberg,  and 
the  photographers  were  rowed  off  to  a  small  island  to 
take  the  view  of  the  ship  in  the  midst  of  that  Arctic 
scenery.  Mount  Crillon  showed  his  hoary  head  to  us  in 
glimpses  between  the  clouds,  and  then,  rounding  Wil- 
loughby Island,  which  the  owner  declares  is  solid  marble 
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of  a  quality  to  rival  that  of  Pentelicus  and  Carrara,  we 
saw  the  full  front  of  the  great  Muir  Glacier,  where  it 
dips  down  and  breaks  into  the  sea.  At  the  first  breath- 
less glance  at  that  glorious  ice-world,  all  fancies  and 
dreams  were  surpassed  ;  the  marvelous  beauty  of  those 
shining,  silvery  pinnacles  and  spires,  the  deep  blue  but- 
tresses, the  arches  and  aisles  of  that  fretted  front,  struck 
one  with  awe.  In  all  Switzerland  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  these  Alaskan  glaciers,  where  the  frozen 
waters  rise  straight  from  the  sea,  and  a  steamer  can  go 
up  within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  and  cruise  beside  them. 
Add  to  the  picture  of  high  mountains  and  snowy  glaciers 
a  sapphire  bay  scattered  over  with  glittering  little  ice- 
bergs, and  nature  can  supply  nothing  more  to  stir  one's 
soul,  to  rouse  the  fancy  and  imagination,  and  enchant 
the  senses.  The  vastness  of  this  Muir  Glacier  is  enough 
alone  to  overpower  one  with  a  sense  of  the  might  and 
strength  of  these  forces  of  nature.  Dry  figures  can 
give  one  little  idea  of  the  great,  desolate  stretches  of 
gray  ice  and  snow  that  slope  out  of  sight  behind  the 
jutting  mountains,  and  the  tumbled  and  broken  front 
forced  down  to  and  into  the  sea.  Although  not  half  of 
the  glacier  has  been  explored,  it  is  said  to  extend  back 
forty  miles. 

"  What  we  could  know  accurately  was,  that  the  front 
of  the  glacier  was  two  miles  across,  and  that  the  ice- 
wall  rose  500  and  1,000  feet  from  the  water.  The  lead 
cast  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  icy  front   gave  eighty 
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fathoms,  or  240  feet,  of  water ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
those  deep  soundings,  icebergs  filled  with  bowlders  lay 
grounded  with  forty  feet  of  their  summits  visible  above 
water.  At  very  low  tide  there  is  a  continual  crash 
of  falling  ice  ;  and  for  the  half-day  we  spent  beside  this 
glacier  there  was  a  roar  of  artillery  every  few  minutes, 
when  tons  of  ice  would  go  thundering  down  into  the 
water.  After  the  prosaic  matter  of  lunch  had  been 
settled,  and  we  had  watched  the  practical-minded 
steward  order  his  men  down  on  the  iceberg  to  cut  off  a 
week's  supply  with  their  axes,  we  embarked  in  the 
life-boats,  and  landed  in  a  ravine  beside  the  glacier.  .  .  . 
We  wandered  at  will  over  the  seamed  and  ragged 
surface,  the  ice  cracked  under  our  feet  with  a  pleasant 
midwinter  sound,  and  the  wind  blew  keenly  from  over 
those  hundreds  of  miles  of  glacier  fields  ;  but  there  were 
the  gurgle  and  hollow  roar  of  the  water  heard  in  every 
deep  crevasse,  and  trickling  streams  spread  a  silver 
network  in  the  sunshine.  Reluctantly  we  obeyed  the 
steamer's  whistle  and  started  back  to  the  boats. 

"A  magnificent  sunset  flooded  the  sky  that  night 
and  filled  every  icy  ravine  with  rosy  and  orange  lights. 
At  the  last  view  of  the  glacier,  as  we  steamed  away  from 
it,  the  whole  brow  was  glorified  and  transfigured  with 
the  fires  of  sunset  ;  the  blue  and  silvery  pinnacles, 
the  white  and  shining  front  floating  dreamlike  on  a 
roseate  and  amber  sea,  and  the  range  and  circle  of  dull 
violet  mountains  lighting  their  glowing  summits  into  a 
sky  flecked  with   crimson  and  gold." 
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Since  the  above  was  written,  in  July,  1883,  Glacier 
Bay  has  been  one  of  the  constant  visiting  points  of  the 
excursion-steamer,  and  the  experience  of  two  or  three 
years  has  shown  the  company  how  to  exhibit  this  great 
panorama  of  nature  to  its  patrons  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  one  will  now  be  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  whole  field  may  be  suveyed  in  this  the  most  won- 
derful bay  on  the  line  of  steamboat  travel. 

Our  same  correspondent  speaks  of  an  unknown 
passage  down  which  they  traveled  in  a  way  that  will 
delight  the  heart  of  a  Nimrod ;  but  he  should  have 
added  that  almost  half  the  inland  passage  is  of  that 
character,  so  far  as  the  general  world  is  wiser  concerning 
it,  and  half  of  this,  again,  may  be  wholly  unknown, 
offering  one  of  the  finest  fields  for  short  explorations, 
without  any  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  so 
often  beset  greater  undertakings  and  rob  them  of  all 
pleasure  while  they  are  being  prosecuted,  and  only  com- 
pensating the  explorer  in  the  results  attained.  Here  is 
what  he  has  to  say  :  — 

"  For  the  twenty  miles  that  we  have  come  down  the 
beautiful  inlet,  the  coast-survey  charts  showed  an  un- 
broken stretch  of  dry  land.  To  the  sportsman  that 
unknown  inlet  is  the  dreamed-of  paradise.  When  we 
went  out  in  the  small  boats,  salmon  and  flounders  could 
be  seen  darting  in  schools  through  the  water,  and,  as 
we  approached  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  the  freshening 
current  was  alive  with  the  fish.     The  stewards  who  went 
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to  the  shore  with  the  tank-boats  for  fresh  water,  startled 
seven  deer  as  they  pushed  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
cascade,  and  the  young  men  caught  thirteen  great 
salmon  with  their  own  inexperienced  spearing.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  took  his  rifle  and  was  rowed  away 
to  shallow  waters,  where  he  shot  a  salmon,  waded  in, 
and  threw  it  ashore.  While  wandering  along  after  some 
huge  bear-tracks,  he  saw  an  eagle  at  work  on  his 
salmon,  and  another  fine  shot  laid  the  bird  of  freedom 
low.  When  the  captain  returned  to  the  ship  he  threw 
the  eagle  and  salmon  on  deck,  and  at  the  size  of  the 
former  every  one  marveled.  The  outspread  wings 
measured  the  traditional  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  the 
beak,  the  claws,  and  the  huge,  stiff  feathers  were  rapidly 
seized  upon  as  trophies  and  souvenirs  of  the  day.  A 
broad  double  rainbow  arched  over  us  as  we  left  the 
lovely  niche  between  the  mountains,  and  then  we  swept 
back  to  Icy  Straits  and  started  out  to  the  open  ocean." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
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"OUT  we  will  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  description 
of  one  person  in  considering  this  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  curious  scene  presented  to  the  Alaskan  tour- 
ists. Grand,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  almost  appalling, 
as  are  the  Alaskan  fiords,  they  are  but  the  Yosemite  or 
Colorado  parks,  with  navigable  valleys,  as  they  would 
appear  greatly  enlarged  ;  much  as  we  are  awestruck  at 
the  feet  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  it  is  but  Tacoma  or  Shasta  in 
grander  proportions,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  scenes 
we  view ;  but  in  the  glaciers  we  have  no  counterpart 
that  can  be  viewed  from  a  steamer's  deck,  unless  the 
polar  zones  themselves  be  invaded ;  and  here,  in  fact, 
we  view  the  grandest  sight  to  be  seen  in  that  dreary 
zone,  without  any  of  its  many  dangers.  Says  Professor 
Denman,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  glaciers,  and  especially  these  of  Alaska, 
compared  with  which  he  pronounces  those  to  be  seen  in 
Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe  to  be  "  babies  "  :  — 
"  Muir  Glacier  is  a  spectacle  whose  grandeur  cannot 
be  described,  —  a  vast  frozen  river  of  ice,  ever  slowly 
moving  to  the  sea,  and  piling  the  enormous  masses 
higher  between  the  mountain-banks,  until  their  summits 
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tower  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air.  Where  the  point 
of  the  glacier  pushes  out  into  and  overhangs  the  water, 
vast  fragments  breaking  apart  every  few  moments  of 
their  own  weight,  and  falling  with  a  thundering  crash 
into  the  sea,  to  float  away  as  enormous  icebergs,  it  affords 
a  spectacle  which  can  only  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  one  who  beholds  it  with  his  own  eyes.  From 
the  summit  of  Muir  Glacier  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
others  are  to  be  seen  in  various  directions,  all  grinding 
and  crowding  their  huge  masses  toward  the  sea,  a  sight 
which  must  certainly  be  one  which  few  other  scenes  can 
equal." 

Says  a  writer,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  in  The  Overland 
Monthly :  "  I  do  not  know  how  wide,  nor  how  long,  nor 
how  deep  Glacier  Bay  is.  One  does  not  think  of  figures 
and  facts  when  sailing  over  its  waters  and  enjoying 
the  novel  features.  Flood  Switzerland  and  sail  up  some 
of  its  canons  toward  Mont  Blanc,  and  you  will  have  there 
another  Glacier  Bay.  But  until  the  sea-waves  wash  the 
feet  of  that  Swiss  peak,  and  until  one  can  sail  past 
the  glaciers  of  that  country,  there  will  never  be  found  a 
companion  bay  to  this  of  Alaska.  Norway,  with  all  its 
ruggedness,  has  nothing  to  equal  it ;  and  there  is  not  a 
mountain  in  all  the  ranges  of  the  Rockies  which  has  the 
majestic  gracefulness  of  Fairweather  Peak,  which  looks 
down  upon  the  bay. 

"  Imagine  the  view  we  had  as  we  turned  out  of  Lynn 
Canal  and  moved  into  the  ice-strewn  waters  of  the  strange 
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SCENES  AMONG  THE  ALASKAN  GLACIERS.     (From  Photographs.) 

No.  I  (Top).    A  Near  View  of  the  Terminal  Front  of  the  Muir  Glacier.     No.  2.     Looking 

Seaward  from  the  Surface  of  the  Glacier.     No.  3.     The  Excursion  Steamer  at  the  Front  of 

the  Glacier.    No.  4  (Bottom).    On  the  Great  Frozen  Sea;  a  Near  View  of  the  Surface  of 

the  Glacier. 
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place.  Above  hung  the  sun,  warm  and  clear,  and  light- 
ing up  the  wide  waste  of  waters  till  they  glistened  like 
flashing  brilliants.  Away  to  the  left  and  right  ran 
sombre  forests  and  long  stretches  of  yellow-colored 
stone  and  rocky  cliffs  that  now  ran  out  into  the  bay, 
and,  again,  rose  high  and  straight  from  out  it.  No 
villages  were  in  sight ;  no  canoes  dotted  the  waters  ;  but 
all  was  desolate,  neglected,  still  ;  and  cakes  of  ice,  white 
in  the  distance  and  highly  colored  nearer  to,  floated 
about  our  ship.  And  there,  in  the  northwest,  rising 
so  high  above  the  intervening  hills  that  all  its  pinnacles, 
all  its  gorges,  and  its  deep  ravines  of  moving  ice  were 
visible,  was  Fairweather,  loftiest,  whitest,  most  delicately 
moulded  peak  of  all  the  snowy  crests  in  this  north  land. 
From  a  central  spur,  topping  all  its  fellows,  lesser  heights 
helped  form  a  range  which  stretched  for  miles  across  the 
country,  and  on  whose  massive  shoulders  lay  a  mantle  of 
such  pure  whiteness  that  the  sky  above  was  bluer  still 
by  contrast,  and  the  forests  grew  doubly  dark  and  drear. 
All  through  the  afternoon  we  sailed  toward  the  glorious 
beacon,  while  the  air  grew  colder  every  hour,  and  the 
ice-cakes,  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight,  grew  more  numer- 
ous as  the  daylight  began  to  wane.  The  glaciers  of 
Glacier  Bay  are  the  largest  in  Alaska.  Formed  among  the 
highest  crags  of  the  Fairweather  range,  they  gradually 
deepen  and  widen  as  they  near  the  sea,  and  end,  at  last, 
in  massive  cliffs  of  solid  ice,  often  measuring  three  hun- 
dred  feet  high   and   having   a   width  of   several  miles. 
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The  surface  of  the  glaciers  is  rough  and  billowy,  resem- 
bling the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea  frozen  into  solid  blocks 
of  ice  at  the  moment  of  their  wildest  gambols.  Con- 
stantly pressed  forward  by  the  heavy  blocks  that  gradu- 
ally slide  down  the  mountain-ravines,  the  great  frozen 
river  keeps  pressing  seaward,  until  the  action  of  the 
waves  crumbles  away  gigantic  cakes,  that  fall  into  the 
waters  with  a  noise  like  the  booming  of  cannon,  and 
with  a  force  that  sends  columns  of  water  high  into  the 
air.  The  scene  was  one  of  Arctic  splendor  —  white, 
ghostly,  and  cheerless ;  while  the  light  was  that  so  often 
described  by  visitors  to  the  polar  sea — uncertain,  bluish, 
and  strongly  resembling  a  November  twilight  in  New 
England  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  the  trees  are  bare, 
and  the  clouds  are  full  of  snow.  Gaining  at  last  a 
point  barely  three  hundred  yards  from  the  glacier,  the 
ship  was  stopped  short.  Before  us  rose  the  towers 
and  solid  walls,  forming  an  embankment  higher  than 
our  masthead,  and  towering  upward  in  dense  masses 
against  the  leaden  sky.  Taken  to  Switzerland,  the 
glacier  of  Alaska  would  cover  that  country  three  times 
over  ;  for  the  frozen  rivers  of  our  largest  purchase  are 
not  only  fifty  miles  in  length  and  three  in  width,  but 
often  twice  that  distance  long  and  ten  times  that  distance 
wide." 

Lieutenant  Wood,  whom  we  have  quoted  before,  in 
speaking  of  the  T'linkit  Indians  in  the  ice,  says :  "  I 
noticed  that,  when  journeying  through  the  floating  ice 
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in  good  weather,  our  Indians  would  carefully  avoid 
striking  pieces  of  ice,  lest  they  should  offend  the  Ice 
Spirit.  But  when  the  Ice  Spirit  beset  us  with  peril,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  retaliate  by  banging  his  subjects. 
After  picking  our  way  through  the  ice  for  three  days, 
we  came  upon  a  small,  temporary  camp  of  Hoonahs, 
who  were  seal-hunting.  We  found  little  camps  of  a 
family  or  two  scattered  along  both  shores.  One  of  the 
largest  glaciers  from  Fairweather  comes  into  the  bay  and 
thus  keeps  its  waters  filled  with  the  largest  icebergs, 
even  in  the  summer  season,  for  which  reason  the  bay  is 
a  favorite  place  for  seal-hunting.  The  seal  is  the 
native's  meat,  drink  (the  oil  is  like  melted  butter),  and 
clothing.  I  went  seal-hunting  to  learn  the  art,  which 
requires  care  and  patience.  The  hunter,  whether  on  an 
ice-floe  or  in  a  canoe,  never  moves  when  the  seal  is 
aroused.  When  the  animal  is  asleep  or  has  dived,  the 
hunter  darts  forward.  The  spear  has  a  barbed,  detach- 
able head,  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  a  plaited  line  made 
from  sinew.  The  line  has  attached  to  it  a  marking-buoy, 
which  is  merely  an  inflated  seal's  bladder.  The  young 
seals  are  the  victims  of  the  T'linkit  boys,  who  kill  them 
with  bow  and  arrow.  These  seal-hunters  used  a  little 
moss  and  seal-oil  and  some  driftwood  for  fuel.  .  .  . 
After  about  forty  miles'  travel,  we  came  to  a  small  village 
of  Asdnques.  They  received  us  with  great  hospitality, 
and,  as  our  canoe  had  been  too  small  to  carry  any  shel- 
ter, the  head-man  gave  me  a  bed  in  his  own  cabin.     He 
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had  a  great  many  wives,  who  busied  themselves  making 
me  comfortable.  The  buckskin  reinforcement  of  my 
riding-trowsers  excited  childish  wonder.  I  drew  pictures 
of  horses  and  men  separate,  and  then  of  men  mounted 
on  horses.  Their  astonishment  over  the  wonderful 
animal  was  greater  than  their  delight  at  comprehending 
the  utility  of  the  trowsers.  The  Alaskan  women  are 
childish  and  pleasant,  yet  quick-witted,  and  capable  of 
heartless  vindictiveness.  Their  authority  in  all  matters 
is  unquestioned.  No  bargain  is  made,  no  expedition 
set  on  foot,  without  first  consulting  the  women.  Their 
veto  is  never  disregarded.  I  bought  a  silver-foxskin 
from  Tsatate  ;  but  his  wife  made  him  return  the  articles 
of  trade  and  recover  the  skin.  In  the  same  way  I  was 
perpetually  being  annoyed  by  having  to  undo  bargains 
because  his  wife  said  '  clekh'  that  is,  '  no.'  I  hired  a 
fellow  to  take  me  about  thirty  miles  in  his  canoe  when 
my  own  crew  was  tired.  He  agreed.  I  paid  him  the 
tobacco,  and  we  were  about  to  start  when  his  wife  came 
to  the  beach  and  stopped  him.  He  quietly  unloaded 
the  canoe  and  handed  me  back  the  tobacco.  The  whole 
people  are  curious  in  the  matter  of  trade.  I  was  never 
sure  that  I  had  done  with  a  bargain  ;  for  they  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  to  undo  a  contract  at  any  time, 
provided  they  could  return  the  consideration  received. 
This  is  their  code  among  themselves.  For  example  :  I 
met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chilkat  a  native  trader  who  had 
been  to  Fort  Simpson,  about  six  hundred  miles  away, 
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and,  failing  to  get  as  much  as  he  gave  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  for  the  skins,  was  now  returning  to  the  interior  to 
find  the  first  vender  and  revoke  the  whole  transaction. 

"  From  the  Asdnque  village  I  went,  with  a  party  of 
mountain-goat  hunters,  up  into  the  Mount  St.  Elias  Alps 
back  of  Mount  Fairweather ;  that  is,  to  the  northeast  of 
that  mountain.  For  this  trip  our  party  made  elaborate 
preparations.  We  donned  belted  shirts  made  of  squirrel 
skins,  fur  headdresses  (generally  conical),  sealskin 
bootees,  fitting  very  closely  and  laced  half-way  to  the 
knee.  We  carried  spears  for  alpenstocks,  bows  and 
arrows,  raw-hide  ropes,  and  one  or  two  old  Hudson  Bay 
rifles.  Ptarmigan  were  seen  on  the  lower  levels  where 
the  ground  was  bare.  The  goats  kept  well  up  toward 
the  summit,  amid  the  snowfields,  and  fed  on  the  grass 
which  sprouted  along  the  edges  of  melting  drifts.  The 
animal  is  like  a  large  white  goat,  with  long,  coarse  hair 
and  a  heavy  coat  of  silky  underfleece.  We  found  a  bear 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  bluish  under-color,  with  the  tips  of  the 
long  hairs  silvery  white.  The  traders  call  it  '  St.  Elias 
silver  bear.'     The  skins  are  not  uncommon." 

This  little  mountain-trip  of  Lieutenant  Wood  is 
especially  spread  before  the  attention  of  those  who  find 
in  this  form  of  exercise  their  best  recreation  from  their 
regular  duties. 

But  however  much  the  tourists  may  want  to  dwell 
amidst  the  curious  and  marvelous  scenes  of  Glacier  Bay, 
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—  and  so  great  has  been  this  demand  that  it  is  contem- 
plated building  a  summer  resort  near  by,  that  passengers 
may  remain  over  one  steamer,  —  yet  a  time  must  come 
when  we  will  have  to  bid  good-by  to  this  polar  part  of 
our  wonderland,  and  pass  on  to  the  next  grand  pano- 
rama in  view.  Southeastward  out  of  Glacier  Bay  into 
Icy  Straits,  and  we  turn  southwestward  into  Cross 
Sound,  headed  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  the  first 
time  enter  its  limitless  waters.  Cross  Sound  was  named 
by  Vancouver,  in  1778,  in  honor  of  the  day  on  which  it 
was  discovered,  and  is  about  fifty-five  miles  long.  It 
corresponds  on  the  north  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
on  the  south,  these  two  waterways  being  the  limiting 
channels  north  and  south  of  the  inland  passage  as  it 
connects  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  the  Puget  Sound 
projects  much  farther  to  the  south  from  Fuca  Strait  into 
the  mainland,  hemmed  in  by  snowy  peaks,  so  Lynn 
Canal,  "  the  Puget  Sound  of  the  North,"  continues  the 
Sound  of  the  Holy  Cross  far  to  the  northward,  embayed 
by  glaciers,  icebergs,  and  fields  of  snow. 

Recently,  a  trip  out  of  Cross  Sound,  and  northwest- 
ward about  two  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  coast,  has 
been  occasionally  added  to  the  scenes  of  the  inland 
passage,  the  new  views  presented  being  the  Mount  St. 
Elias  Alps,  directly  facing  the  Pacific,  for  the  distance 
noted,  and  containing  within  those  limits  'the  greatest 
number  of  high  and  imposing  peaks  to  be  found  in  any 
range  in  the  world.     The  inland  passage  (by  the  use  of 
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Peril  Straits  to  Sitka)  became  so  perfect  a  river-like 
journey,  absolutely  free  from  seasickness,  that  no  one 
felt  like  breaking  this  delightful  trip  by  a  sea  journey,  in 
any  of  its  parts,  however  tempting  the  display  might  be. 
A  trip  or  two,  however,  soon  convinced  the  company  that 
the  mildness  of  the  sea  during  the  excursion  season 
would  warrant  them  in  taking  it  as  a  part  of  the  journey ; 
and  since,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  taken  occasionally,  I  think 
a  short  description  of  it  would  be  appropriate  here. 
Should  the  hotel  in  Glacier  Bay,  or  near  vicinity,  be  com- 
pleted soon,  it  would  be  a  good  stopping-point  for  those 
who  are  sure  to  feel  seasick  with  the  least  motion  of  the 
waves  ;  while,  to  all  others,  the  chances  for  good  weather 
on  the  Fairweather  Grounds,  as  they  are  not  inappropri- 
ately termed,  are  very  good  and,  conjoined  with  the 
grand  mountain  scenery,  should  not  be  missed.  Round- 
ing Cape  Spencer  {Punta  de  Villaluenga  of  old  Spanish 
charts),  the  northern  point  of  the  Pacific  entrance  to 
Cross  Sound,  the  journey  out  to  sea  is  commenced ;  a 
view  about  ten  to  fifteen  miles  off  shore  being  the  best,  or 
on  what  is  known  to  the  fishermen  who  here  used  to  pur- 
sue the  right  whale,  "  the  Fairweather  Grounds,"  being  so 
named,  it  is  said,  from  Fairweather  Peak  being  in  sight  of 
most  of  it;  and  this,  again,  was  named  by  the  indomitable 
Cook,  in  1778,  as  a  monument  to  the  fair  weather  he  had 
cruising  in  sight  of  the  grand  old  chain  —  a  name  which 
most  tourists  may  congratulate  themselves  is  well 
bestowed. 
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Almost  as  soon  as  Cape  Spencer  is  doubled,  the  south- 
ern spurs  of  the  Mount  St.  Elias  Alps  burst  into  view, 
Crillon,  and  Fairweather  being  prominent,  and  the  latter 
easily  recognized  from  our  acquaintance  with  it  from  the 
waters  of  Glacier  Bay.  A  trip  of  an  hour  or  two  takes 
us  along  a  comparatively  uninteresting  coast,  as  viewed 
from  "  square  oft  our  starboard  beam  ;  "  but  all  this  time 
the  mind  is  fixed  by  the  grand  Alpine  views  we  have 
ahead  of  us,  that  are  slowly  developing  in  plainer  outline 
here  and  there  as  we  speed  toward  them.  Soon  we  are 
abreast  of  Icy  Point  ;  while,  just  beyond  it,  comes  down 
a  glacier  to  the  ocean  that  gives  about  three  miles  of 
solid  sea-wall  of  ice,  while  its  source  is  lost  in  the  heights 
covering  the  bases  of  the  snowy  peaks  just  behind.  The 
high  peaks  to  the  right,  as  we  steam  by  the  glacier  front, 
is  Mount  La  Perouse,  named  for  one  of  the  most  darino- 

o 

of  France's  long  list  of  explorers,  and  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  interest  of  geographical  science.  His  eyes  rested  on 
this  range  of  Alpine  peaks  in  1786,  just  a  century  ago. 
Its  highest  point  reaches  well  above  10,000  feet,  and  its 
sides  are  furrowed  with  glaciers,  one  of  which  is  the  ice- 
wall  before  our  eyes,  and  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
La  Perouse  Glacier.  The  highest  peak  of  all,  and  on  the 
left  of  this  noble  range,  is  Mount  Crillon,  named  by  La 
Perouse,  in  1 786,  after  the  French  Minister  of  the  Marine  ; 
while  between  Crillon  and  La  Perouse  is  Mount  DAgelet, 
the  astronomer  of  that  celebrated  expedition.  Crillon 
cleaves  the  air  for  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  on  which  we 
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rest,  and  can  be  seen  for  over  a  hundred  miles  to  sea.  It, 
too,  is  surrounded  with  glaciers,  in  all  directions  from  its 
crown.  Crillon  and  La  Perouse  are  about  seven  miles 
apart,  nearly  north  and  south  of  each  other.  About  fif- 
teen miles  northwest  from  Crillon  is  Lituya  Peak,  10,000 
feet  high  ;  and  the  little  bay  opening  that  we  pass 
between  the  two,  is  the  entrance  to  Lituya  Bay,  a  sheet 
of  water  which  La  Perouse  has  pronounced  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  in  the  world  for  grand  scenery,  with 
its  glaciers  and  Alpine  shores.  Our  steamer  will  not 
enter,  however ;  for  the  passage  is  dangerous  to  even 
small  boats,  —  one  island  bearing  a  monument  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  La  Perouse's  expedition  lost  in  the 
tidal  wave  which  sweeps  through  the  contracted  passage 
like  a  breaker  over  a  treacherous  bar.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  northwest  from  Lituya  Peak  is  Mount  Fairweather, 
which  bears  abreast  us  after  a  little  over  an  hour's  run 
from  Lituya  Bay.  It  was  named  by  Cook  in  1778,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  few  hundred  feet  shorter 
than  Mount  Crillon.  It  is  in  every  way,  by  its  peculiar 
isolation  from  near  ridges  almost  as  high  as  itself,  a  much 
grander  peak  than  Crillon,  whose  surroundings  are  not 
so  good  for  a  fine  Alpine  display.  Fairweather,  too,  has 
its  frozen  rivers  flowing  down  its  sides  ;  but  none  of  them 
reach  the  sea,  for  a  low,  wooded  country,  some  three  or 
four  miles  in  width,  lies  like  a  glacis  at  the  seaward  side 
of  the  St.  Elias  Alps,  for  a  short  distance  along  this  part 
of  the  coast.     The  sombre,  deep  green  forests  add   an 
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impressive  feature  to  the  scene,  however,  lying  between 
the  dancing  waves  below  and  the  white  and  blue  glacier 
ice  above.  Rounding  Cape  Fairweather,  the  coast  trends 
northward ;  and,  as  our  bowsprit  is  pointed  in  the  same 
direction,  directly  before  us  are  seen  immense  glaciers 
reaching  to  the  sea.  From  Cape  Fairweather  (abreast  of 
Mount  Fairweather)  to  Yakutat  Bay  (abreast  of  Mount 
Vancouver)'  no  conspicuous  peak  rears  its  head  above 
the  grand  mountain-chain  which  for  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  lies  between  these  two  Alpine  bastions ;  but  never- 
theless every  hour  reveals  a  new  mountain  of  5,000 
to  8,000  feet  in  height,  which,  if  placed  anywhere  else, 
would  be  held  up  with  national  or  State  pride  as  a  grand 
acquisition.  Here  they  are  only  dwarfed  by  grander 
peaks.  The  glacier  which  we  are  approaching  from  Cape 
Fairweather  was  named,  by  La  Perouse,  La  Grande 
Plateau.  It  is  a  very  low-lying  glacier,  its  grade  as  it 
fades  away  inland  being  very  slight,  more  like  a  frozen 
river  than  the  precipitous  masses  of  ice  which  we  have 
been  used  to  seeing.  Little  is  known  of  it,  beyond  the 
seaward  aspect ;  but  it  is  probably  the  largest  glacier  in 
Alaska,  and  the  largest  in  the  world  south  of  the  polar 
regions  themselves. 

Wherever  these  glaciers  reach  the  sea,  or  connect  with 
it  by  draining  rivers,  —  and  all  large  glaciers,  at  least,  do 
this,  —  there  is  seen  a  milky  sediment  floating  in  the  water, 
which  these  "mills  of  the  gods"  grind  from  the  mountain 
flanks  in  their  slow  but  rasping  course  down  their  sides. 
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Wherever  they  find  calcareous  strata  to  abrade,  the  water 
is  almost  milk-like  in  hue  for  miles  around.  The  glacier 
of  the  Grand  Plateau  is  the  last  one  facing  the  Pacific 
itself,  as  we  move  northward ;  but  where  little  bays  cut 
back  through  the  flat  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  they 
may  reach  the  glaciers  which  exist  everywhere  on  the 
mountain-sides. 

Off  the  Bay  of  Yakutat,  —  a  name  given  it  by  the 
resident  T'linkit  tribes,  —  we  have  our  best  view  of 
imperial  St.  Elias,  the  crowning  peak  of  this  noble 
range,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  all  North  America 
—  nearly  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
all  of  this  vast  height  seemingly  springing  from  the  very 
sea  itself.  No  good  picture  has  ever  been  given  of  it, 
and  no  words  have  ever  fully  described  it.  All  of  the 
superlatives  of  our  language  have  clothed  so  many 
lesser  peaks  that  they  fall  flat  and  mentally  tasteless  in 
the  presence  of  this  Alpine  Titan,  rearing  his  crest 
among  the  clouds  as  if  defying  description.  This  want 
of  words  has  been  felt  by  so  many  who  have  visited  the 
grand  scenery  of  Alaska,  who  saw  that,  in  illustrating  a 
fjord  here  or  a  glacier  there,  they  have  but  duplicated 
the  word-painting  of  some  other  writer  describing  a 
puny  antagonist,  compared  with  their  subject,  that  I  will 
give  it  in  the  words  of  one  who  expresses  the  idea  more 
closely  than  I.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  in 
The  Kansas  City  Journal,  under  date  of  September  14, 
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"  The  difficult  thing  for  the  tourist  to  do  in  regard  to 
Alaska  is  to  describe  what  is  seen  for  the  general  reader. 
Everything  is  on  such  an  immense  and  massive  scale 
that  words  are  diminutives  for  expression,  rather  than  — 
as  travelers  have  been  credited  with  using  them  —  for 
exaggerated  descriptions.  For  example,  people  cross 
the  continent  to  sail  for  an  hour  or  two  among  the 
Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  word-paint- 
ing has  been  exhausted  in  exaltation  of  their  beauties. 
But  here  is  a  thousand  miles  of  islands,  ranging  in  size 
from  an  acre  to  the  proportions  of  a  State,  covered  with 
evergreen  forests  of  tropical  luxuriance,  yet  so  Arctic  in 
their  character  as  to  be  new  to  the  eye,  and  in  regard  to 
which  botanical  nomenclature  but  confuses  and  dissatis- 
fies. And  in  all  this  vast  extent  of  mountain  scenery, 
with  summits  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  there  is  not  enough  level  land  visible 
to  aggregate  one  prairie  county  in  western  Missouri  or 
Kansas.  Day  after  day  there  is  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  chain  of  mountain  scenery.  I  cannot  better 
impress  the  character  of  the  landscape,  as  seen  from  a 
vessel's  deck,  than  to  ask  the  reader  to.  imagine  the 
parks,  valleys,  canons,  gorges,  and  depressions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  be  filled  with  water  to  the  base  of 
the  snowy  range,  and  then  take  a  sail  through  them  from 
Santa  Fe  to  the  northern  line  of  Montana.  Just  about 
what  could  be  seen  on  such  an  imaginary  voyage  is 
actually  passed  through  in  the  sail  now  completed  by  our 
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party  of  enthusiastic  tourists  for  the  past  ten  days.  You 
may  divide  the  scenery  into  parts  by  the  days,  and  just 
as  it  was  successively  passed  through,  and  any  one  of 
the  subdivisions  will  furnish  more  grand  combination  of 
mountain  and  sea  than  can  be  seen  anywhere  on  the 
globe.  It  is  this  vast  profusion  of  scenery,  this  daily 
and  hourly  unrolling  of  the  panorama,  that  overwhelms 
and  confuses  the  observer.  It  is  too  great  to  be  sepa- 
rated into  details,  and  everything  is  platted  on  such  a 
gigantic  scale  that  all  former  experiences  are  dwarfed, 
and  the  imagination  rejects  the  adjectives  that  have 
heretofore  served  for  other  scenes,  —  to  employ  them 
here  is  only  to  mislead. 

"As  one  gentleman,  a  veteran  traveler,  remarked  to 
me  as  we  stood  looking  north  at  the  entrance  to  Glacier 
Bay,  with  the  St.  Elias  Alps  in  full  view  and  Mounts 
Crillon  and  Fairweather  overtopping  the  snow-covered 
peaks  of  that  remarkable  range  :  — 

"  '  You  can  take  just  what  we  see  here  and  put  it 
down  on  Switzerland,  and  it  will  hide  all  there  is  of 
mountain  scenery  in  Europe.'  And  then  he  added  :  '  I 
have  been  all  over  the  world  ;  but  you  are  now  looking 
at  a  scene  that  has  not  its  parallel  elsewhere  on  the 
globe.' 

"  I  cite  this  incident,  as  it  is  more  descriptive  and 
gives  a  better  idea  of  contrast  than  anything  of  my  own 
could  do,  giving,  as  it  does  to  the  reader,  a  conception 
of   the   vastness    and    immensity   of    the    topographical 
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aspect  of  the  shores  of  the  inland  seas  through  whose 
labyrinthine  passages  we  have  for  ten  days  passed,  and 
for  ten  days  more  to  come  will  be  lost  to  the  outside 
world,  where  nature  reigns  undisturbed  and  unfretted  by 
the  hand  of  civilization." 

Here,  under  the  solemn  influence  of  Mount  St.  Elias, 
and  in  the  northernmost  waters  of  the  greatest  ocean  of 
our  planet,  we  turn  southward  to  repeat,  in  inverse  order, 
the  things  we  have  seen,  or  perchance,  as  often  happens, 
down  a  number  of  new  channels,  with  their  varied 
scenery,  before  home  is  reached  again. 

I  have  given  a  certain  order  in  which  the  few  ports  of 
Alaska  are  visited,  but  the  reader  must  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  this  is  always  rigidly  followed.  Sometimes 
some  of  them  are  left  for  the  return  journey,  and  much 
depends  on  the  amount  of  freight  and  the  number  and 
character  of  passengers.  In  the  winter  the  trips  are 
made  wholly  with  reference  to  mails,  freight,  and  the  few 
passengers ;  but  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  these 
are  wholly  subordinate,  and  the  trips  are  converted  into 
excursions  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  While 
thousands  of  little  channels  remain  almost  wholly  unex- 
plored, which  probably  would  make  the  fortune  of 
excursion  companies  if  transported  elsewhere,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  greater  attractions  of  the  great  inland 
passage  have  been  discovered  and  are  now  shown  to  the 
tourists  to  the  Wonderland  of  the  World. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FORT  PHIL  KEARNEY  MASSACRE. CUSTER'S  LAST  BATTLEFIELD. 

TN  this  last  chapter  of  "  Life  in  the  World's  Wonder- 
land," I  do  not  know  of  a  more  appropriate  place 
to  say  good-by  to  the  readers  who  have  so  kindly  fol- 
lowed me  through  these  wanderings,  than  the  two  battle- 
fields which  I  have  selected,  the  names  of  which  appear 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  —  two  fields  made  memo- 
rable by  the  most  gallant  heroism  and  unparalleled 
slaughter.  These  historic  fields  are  located  in  the  same 
section  of  the  Northwest  and  almost  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  same  range  of  mountains.  And  although  they 
are  separated  by  the  space  of  ten  years  in  their  occur- 
rence, they  are  yet  most  intimately  connected  with  each 
other.  The  Fort  Phil  Kearney  Massacre  occurred  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  1866.  The  following 
official  report  of  the  battle  and  massacre  has  been  kindly 
furnished  by  General  Henry  B.  Carrington,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Headquarters  Post,  Fort  Philip  Kearney, 
Dakota  Territory,  January  3,  1867. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,   Department  of  the   Platte,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska Territory:  — 

I  respectfully  state  the  facts  of  fight  with  Indians  on 
the  2 1  st  ultimo.     This  disaster  had  the  effect  to  confirm 
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my  judgment  as  to  the  hostility  of  Indians,  and  solemnly 
declares,  by  its  roll  of  dead  and  the  numbers  engaged, 
that  my  declarations,  from  my  arrival  at  Laramie  in  June, 
were  not  idle  conjecture,  but  true. 

It  also  declares  that  in  Indian  warfare  there  must  be 
perfect  coolness,  steadiness,  and  judgment.  This  con- 
test is  in  their  best  and  almost  their  last  hunting- 
grounds.  They  cannot  be  whipped  or  punished  by 
some  little  dash  after  a  handful,  nor  by  mere  resistance 
of  offensive  movements.  They  must  be  subjected,  and 
made  to  respect  and  fear  the  whites. 

It  also  declares  with  equal  plainness  that  my  letter  from 
Fort  Laramie,  as  to  the  absolute  failure  of  the  treaty,  so 
far  as  relates  to  my  command,  was  true. 

It  also  vindicates  every  report  from  my  pen,  and  every 
measure  I  have  taken  to  secure  defensive  and  tenable 
posts  on  this  line. 

It  vindicates  my  administration  of  the  Mountain  Dis- 
trict, Department  of  the  Platte,  and  asserts  that  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  me  by  Lieutenant-General  Sherman 
has  been  fully  met.     . 

It  vindicates  my  application,  so  often  made,  for  rein- 
forcements, and  demonstrates  the  fact  that  if  I  had 
received  those  assured  to  me,  by  telegram  and  letter, 
I  could  have  kept  up  communications,  and  opened  a  safe 
route  for  emigrants  next  spring. 

It  proves  correct  my  report  of  fifteen  hundred  lodges 
of  hostile  Indians  on  Tongue  River,  not  many  hours 
ride  from  this  post. 
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It  no  less  declares  that  while  there  has  been  partial 
success  in  impromptu  dashes,  the  Indian,  now  desperate 
and  bitter,  looks  upon  the  rash  white  man  as  a  sure 
victim,  no  less  than  he  does  a  coward,  and  that  the 
United  States  must  come  to  the  deliberate  resolve  to 
send  an  army  equal  to  a  fight  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest. 

Better  to  have  the  expense  at  once,  than  to  have  a 
lingering,  provoking  war  for  years.  It  must  be  met,  and 
the  time  is  just  now. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  my  official  reports  and  corre- 
spondence from  department  headquarters  for  verifica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  propositions,  and  proceed  to  the 
details  of  Fetterman's  Massacre. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  ultimo,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  my  picket  on  Pilot  Hill  reported  the 
wood-train  corraled  and  threatened  by  Indians  on  Sulli- 
vant  Hills,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort. 

A  few  shots  were  heard.  Indians  also  appeared  in 
the  brush  at  the  crossing  of  Piney,  by  the  Virginia 
City  road. 

Upon  tendering  to  Brevet  Major  Powell  the  command 
of  Company  C,  U.  S.  Cavalry,  then  without  an  officer, 
but  which  he  had  been  drilling,  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fetterman  claimed,  by  rank,  to  go  out.  I  acqui- 
esced, giving  him  the  men  of  his  own  company,  that 
were  for  duty,  and  a  portion  of  Company  C,  2d  Battal- 
ion, 1 8th  U.  S.  Infantry.     Lieutenant  G.  W.  Grummond, 
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who  had  commanded  the  mounted  infantry,  requested  to 
take  out  the  cavalry.     He  did  so. 

In  the  previous  skirmish,  Lieutenant  Grummond  was 
barely  saved  from  the  disaster  that  befell  Lieutenant 
Bingham,  by  timely  aid,  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
when  I  went  in  person  to  relieve  the  party  endangered, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  before  superior  forces. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fetterman  also  was  well 
admonished,  as  well  as  myself,  that  we  were  fighting 
brave  and  desperate  enemies,  who  had  sought  to  make 
up  by  cunning  and  deceit  all  the  advantage  which  the 
white  man  gains  by  intelligence  and  better  arms. 

My  instructions  were,  therefore,  peremptory  and  ex- 
plicit. I  knew  the  ambition  of  each  to  win  honor,  but 
being  unprepared  for  large  aggressive  action,  through 
want  of  adequate  force,  now  fully  demonstrated,  I  looked 
to  continuance  of  timber  supplies,  to  prepare  for  more 
troops,  as  the  one  practical  duty ;  hence,  two  days 
before,  Major  Powell,  sent  out  to  cover  the  train  under 
similar  circumstances,  simply  did  that  duty,  when  he 
could  have  had  a  fight  to  any  extent. 

The  day  before,  namely,  the  twentieth  ultimo,  I  went 
myself  to  the  pinery,  and  built  a  bridge  of  forty-five 
feet  span,  to  expedite  the  passage  of  wagons  from  the 
woods  into  open  ground.  Hence  my  instructions  to 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fetterman,  namely :  "  Sup- 
port the  wood- train,  relieve  it,  and  report  to  me.  Do 
not   engage  or  pursue  Indians  at  its   expense ;    under 
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no  circumstances  pursue  over  the  Ridge,  namely,  Lodge 
Trail  Ridge,  as  per  map  in  your  possession." 

To  Lieutenant  Grummond  I  gave  orders  to  "  report  to 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fetterman,  implicitly  obey 
orders,  and  not  leave  him." 

Before  the  command  left,  I  instructed  Lieutenant 
A.  H.  Wands,  regimental  quartermaster  and  acting  adju- 
tant, to  repeat  these  orders.     He  did  so. 

Fearing  still  that  the  spirit  of  ambition  might  override 
prudence,  as  my  refusal  to  permit  sixty  mounted  men 
and  forty  citizens  to  go  for  several  days  down  Tongue 
River  valley,  after  villages,  had  been  unfavorably  re- 
garded by  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fetterman  and 
Captain  Brown,  I  crossed  the  parade,  and  from  a  sentry 
platform  halted  the  cavalry  and  again  repeated  my  pre- 
cise orders.  I  knew  that  the  Indians  had  for  some  days 
returned,  each  time  with  increased  numbers,  to  feel  our 
strength  and  decoy  detachments  to  their  sacrifice,  and 
believed  that  to  foil  their  purpose  was  actual  victory, 
until  reinforcements  should  arrive  and  my  preparations 
were  complete.     I  was  right. 

Just  as  the  command  left,  five  Indians  reappeared 
at  the  crossing.  The  glass  revealed  others  in  the 
thicket,  having  the  apparent  object  of  determining  the 
watchfulness  of  the  garrison,  or  cutting  off  any  small 
party  that  should  move  out.  A  case-shot  dismounted 
one  and  developed  nearly  thirty,  who  broke  for  the  hills 
and  ravines  to  the  north. 
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In  half  an  hour  the  picket  reported  that  the  wood- 
train  had  broken  corral  and  moved  on  to  the  pinery. 
No  report  came  from  the  detachment.  It  was  composed 
of  eighty-one  officers  and  men,  including  two  citizens, 
all  well  armed,  the  cavalry  having  the  new  carbine,  while 
the  detachment  of  infantry  was  of  choice  men  —  the 
pride  of  their  companies. 

At  twelve  o'clock  firing  was  heard  toward  Peno  Creek, 
beyond  Lodge  Trail  Ridge.  A  few  shots  were  followed 
by  constant  shots  not  to  be  counted.  Captain  Ten  Eyck 
was  immediately  dispatched  with  infantry  and  the  remain- 
ing cavalry  and  two  wagons,  and  orders  to  join  Colonel 
Fetterman  at  all  hazards.  The  men  moved  promptly 
and  on  the  run  ;  but  within  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  first  shot,  and  just  as  the  supporting  party 
reached  the  hill  overlooking  the  scene  of  action,  all 
firing  ceased. 

Captain  Ten  Eyck  sent  a  mounted  orderly  back  with 
the  report  that  he  could  see  or  hear  nothing  of  Fetter- 
man,  but  that  a  body  of  Indians  on  the  road  below  him 
were  challenging  him  to  come  down,  while  larger  bodies 
were  in  all  the  valleys  for  several  miles  around.  Moving 
cautiously  forward  with  the  wagons,  —  evidently  sup- 
posed by  the  enemy  to  be  guns,  as  mounted  men  were 
in  advance,  —  he  rescued  from  the  spot  where  the  enemy 
had  been  nearest,  forty-nine  bodies,  including  those  of 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fetterman  and  Captain  F.  H. 
Brown.     The   latter  went   out  without   my  consent   or 
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knowledge,  fearless  to  fight  Indians,  with  any  adverse 
odds,  and  determined  to  kill  one,  at  least,  before  joining 
his  company.  (On  promotion,  he  had  been  ordered  to 
his  company.) 

Captain  Ten  Eyck  fell  back  slowly,  followed,  but  not 
pressed,  by  the  enemy,  reaching  the  post  without  loss. 
The  following  day,  finding  general  doubt  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  attempt  to  recover  other  bodies,  but  believing 
that  failure  to  rescue  them  would  dishearten  the  com- 
mand and  encourage  the  Indians,  —  who  are  so  particu- 
lar in  this  regard,  —  I  took  eighty  men  and  went  to  the 
scene  of  action,  leaving  a  picket  to  advise  me  of  any 
movement  in  the  rear  and  to  keep  signal  communication 
with  the  garrison. 

The  scene  of  action  told  its  own  story. 

The  road  on  the  little  ridge  where  the  final  stand  took 
place  was  strewn  with  arrows,  arrow-heads,  scalp-poles, 
and  broken  shafts  of  spears.  The  arrows  that  were 
spent  harmlessly,  from  all  directions,  show  that  the  com- 
mand was  suddenly  overwhelmed,  surrounded,  and  cut 
off,  while  in  retreat.  Not  an  officer  or  man  survived ! 
A  few  bodies  were  found  at  the  north  end  of  the  divide, 
over  which  the  road  runs,  just  beyond  Lodge  Trail 
Ridge. 

Nearly  all  were  heaped  near  four  rocks,  at  the  point 
nearest  the  fort,  these  rocks,  enclosing  a  space  about  six 
feet  square,  having  been  the  last  refuge  for  defence. 
Here  were  also  a  few  unexpended  rounds  of  Spencer 
cartridge. 
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Fetterman  and  Brown  had  each  a  revolver-shot  in  the 
left  temple.  As  Brown  always  declared  that  he  would 
reserve  a  shot  for  himself,  as  a  last  resort,  so  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  two  brave  men  fell  each  by  the  other's 
hand  rather  than  undergo  the  slow  torture  inflicted  upon 
others. 

Lieutenant  Grummond's  body  was  on  the  road, 
between  the  two  extremes,  with  a  few  others.  This 
was  not  far  from  five  miles  from  the  fort,  and  nearly  as 
far  from  the  wood-train.  Neither  its  own  guard  nor  the 
detachment  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  helped  each 
other,  and  the  train  was  incidentally  saved  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  fight,  in  the  brave  but  rash  impulse  of 
pursuit. 

The  officers  who  fell  believed  that  no  Indian  force 
could  overwhelm  that  number  of  troops  well  held  in 
hand. 

Their  terrible  massacre  bore  marks  of  great  valor  and 
has  demonstrated  the  force  and  character  of  the  foe ; 
but  no  valor  could  have  saved  them. 

Pools  of  blood  on  the  road  and  sloping  sides  of  the 
narrow  divide  showed  where  Indians  bled  fatally;  but 
their  bodies  were  carried  off.  I  counted  sixty-five  such 
pools  in  the  space  of  an  acre,  and  three  within  ten  feet 
of  Lieutenant  Grummond's  body.  Eleven  American 
horses  and  nine  Indian  ponies  were  on  the  road  or  near 
the  line  of  bodies ;  others,  crippled,  were  in  the  valleys. 

At  the  northwest,  or  farther  point,  between  two  rocks, 
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and  apparently  where  the  command  first  fell  back  from 
the  valley,  realizing  their  danger,  I  found  citizens  James 
S.  Wheatley  and  Isaac  Fisher,  of  Blue  Springs,  Ne- 
braska, who,  with  "  Henry  Rifles,"  felt  invincible,  but 
fell,  one  having  one  hundred  and  five  arrows  in  his 
naked  body.  The  widow  and  family  of  Wheatley  are 
here. 

The  cartridge-shells  about  them  told  how  well  they 
fought.  Before  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  say  that 
every  man,  officer,  soldier,  or  citizen,  who  fell,  received 
burial,  with  such  record  as  to  identify  each. 

Fetterman,  Brown,  and  Grummond  lie  in  one  grave; 
the  remainder  also  share  one  tomb  —  buried,  as  they 
fought,  together ;  but  the  cases  in  which  they  were  laid 
are  duly  placed  and  numbered. 

I  ask  the  general  commanding  to  give  my  report,  in 
the  absence  of  the  division  commander,  an  access  to  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  general-in-chief.  The  department 
commander  must  have  more  troops ;  and  I  declare  this, 
my  judgment,  solemnly  and  for  the  public  good,  without 
one  spark  of  personal  ambition  other  than  to  do  my 
duty  daily  as  it  comes ;  and  whether  I  seem  to  speak 
too  plainly  or  not,  ever  with  the  purpose  to  declare  the 
whole  truth  and  with  proper  respect  to  my  superior 
officers,  who  are  entitled  to  the  facts  as  to  scenes  remote 
from  their  own  immediate  notice.  I  was  asked  to  "  send 
all  the  bad  news!'     I  do  it,  as  far  as  I  can.  .  .  . 

The  great  real  fact  is  that  these  Indians  take  alive, 
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when  possible,  and  slowly  torture.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  post-surgeon,  that  not  more  than  six 
were  killed  by  balls.  Of  course  the  whole  arrows,  hun- 
dreds of  which  were  removed  from  naked  bodies,  were 
all  used  after  the  removal  of  the  clothing. 

I  have  said  enough.  It  is  a  hard  but  absolute  duty. 
In  the  establishment  of  this  post,  I  designed  to  put  it 
where  it  fell  heaviest  upon  the  Indians  and  therefore  the 
better  for  the  emigrants.  My  duty  will  be  done  when  I 
leave,  as  ordered,  for  my  new  regimental  headquarters, 
Fort  Casper.  I  submit  herewith  list  of  casualties, 
marked  A. 

I  shall  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  make  full  report, 
for  the  year  1866,  of  operations  in  the  establishment  of 
this  new  line.         I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)         HENRY  B.   CARRINGTON, 

Colonel  1 8th  U.  S.  Infantry, 

Commanding  Post. 

The  following  note  was  sent  to  Captain  Ten  Eyck,  in 
answer  to  message  of  his  courier  that  he  could  see 
nothing  of  Fetterman  :  — 

Fort  Phil  Kearney,  Dakota  Territory, 

December  21,  1866. 

Captain  T.  Ten  Eyck,  —  Forty  well-armed  men,  with 

three  thousand  rounds,  ambulances,  etc.,  left  before  your 

courier  came  in.     You  must  unite  with  Fetterman.     Fire 

slowly,  and  keep  men  in  hand.     You  would  have  saved 
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two  miles  toward  the  scene  of  action  if  you  had  taken 
Lodge  Trail  Ridge.  I  order  the  wood-train  in,  which 
will  give  fifty  men  to  spare. 

(Signed)  HENRY  B.   CARRINGTON, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

In  company  with  a  guide  I  visited  this  historic  place. 
The  old  fort,  long  since  abandoned,  is  a  mass  of  ruins. 
The  cemetery  where  these  heroic  men  are  buried  is  now 
overgrown  with  vegetation.  Its  condition  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  government.  A  monument  ought  to  mark  the 
burial-place  of  those  brave  soldiers,  and  the  yard  should 
have  been  enclosed  with  a  permanent  fence  long  before 
this  late  date.  We  passed  on  beyond  the  fort  and  little 
cemetery  to  Lodge  Trail  Ridge,  where  the  battle  had 
been  fought  twenty  years  before.  No  indications  of  the 
conflict  remained.  The  sun  was  retreating  rapidly  beyond 
the  mountains  and  warned  us  that  it  was  time  for  us  to 
encamp.  The  horses  were  fastened,  the  blankets  spread 
out  upon  the  ground,  and  we  slept  quietly  and  undis- 
turbed upon  the  soil  once  moistened  with  human  blood, 
when  mountains  and  ravines  resounded  with  rifle-shots 
and  the  war-whoops  of  the  savages. 

custer's  last  battlefield. 
The  last  battlefield  of  the  gallant  General  Custer  is 
located  upon  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  to  which  our 
visit  was  made  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
June  25,  1886. 
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No  soldier  has  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  whose  history  possesses 
more  of  romance  than  that  of  General  George  A. 
Custer.  His  services  during  the  Civil  War  were  of 
great  value  to  the  Union  Army,  and  he  rose  rapidly 
by  justly  earned  promotions.  He  won  the  respect  of 
his  superior  officers  and  was  beloved  by  all  his  soldiers. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  in  constant  service 
upon  the  Western  frontier,  which  was  then  in  a  disturbed 
condition  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  savages. 
Many  were  the  skirmishes  and  battles  which  the  gallant 
Custer  had  with  his  savage  foemen,  and  numberless 
were  the  feats  of  valor  which  he  performed  —  deeds 
which  have  forever  linked  his  name  with  the  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  Far  West.  And  his  only  defeat  during 
those  eventful  years  was  upon  the  Little  Horn  River, 
where  he  and  his  entire  command  perished  in  the  storm 
of  battle.  The  close  proximity  of  this  battlefield  to  the 
railroad  makes  it  much  more  accessible  to  the  pilgrim 
who  wishes  to  visit  this  shrine  of  heroism  than  is  the 
scene  of  the  Fort  Kearney  Massacre.  The  history  of 
the  battle  is  now  well  known  to  all ;  but  the  motives 
which  induced  the  gallant  soldier  to  precipitate  the  battle 
against  the  orders  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  superior 
officer,  General  Terry,  may  never  be  known. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  General  Custer  to  his 
wife  at  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  and  which  the  latter  has 
recently  published  in  her  charming  book,  "  Boots  and 
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Saddles,"  will  inform  the  reader  of  the  location  of  General 
Terry's  command  and  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 

On  Yellowstone,  at  Mouth  of  Powder  River, 
June  nth,  10.30  p.m. 

.  .  .  This  morning  we  left  our  camp  on  Powder  River, 
I  acting  again  as  guide.  The  expedition  started  to  make 
its  way  through  unknown  Bad  Lands  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  General  Terry  felt  great  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
trip,  as  he  feared  we  could  not  get  through  with  the 
wagons.  He  had  been  down  the  river  to  its  mouth  with 
cavalry,  and  he  and  those  with  him  said  that  wagons 
could  not  make  the  march  in  a  month,  and  the  Bad 
Lands  looked  still  more  impracticable.  He  came  to  my 
tent  before  daylight  and  asked  me  if  I  would  try  to  find 
the  road.  He  seems  to  think  I  have  a  gift  in  that  way, 
and  he  hoped  that  we  might  get  within  ten  miles  of  the 
river's  mouth  to-day.  What  rendered  our  condition  more 
embarrassing  was  that  the  men  had  only  rations  for  one 
day  left. 

I  started  with  one  company  and  the  scouts,  and  in 
we  "  plunged  boldly."  One  company  had  been  sent  out 
the  previous  day  to  look  for  a  road,  and  their  failure  to 
♦return  the  same  day  increased  the  anxiety.  I  thought 
likely  they  had  lost  their  way  and  had  slept  in  the  Bad 
Lands.     Sure  enough,  we  found  them  about  10  a.m. 

After  passing  through  some  perfectly  terrible  country 
I   finally  struck  a  beautiful  road  along  a  high  plateau, 
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and  instead  of  guiding  the  command  within  ten  miles 
of  here  we  have  all  arrived,  and  the  wagon-train  besides. 

If  you  will  look  on  the  map  near  my  desk  you  will 
find  the  mouth  of  Powder  River  and  our  present  location 
on  the  Yellowstone,  almost  due  west  from  Lincoln.  Fol- 
low up  the  Yellowstone  a  short  distance  and  the  first 
stream  you  come  to  is  the  Tongue  River,  to  which  point 
we  will  move  after  resting  three  or  four  days.  We  will 
there  be  joined  by  the  six  companies  of  the  regiment 
now  absent  on  a  scout,  and  I  shall  then  select  the  nine 
companies  to  go  with  me.   .  .  . 

The  steamer  Far  West  leaves  for  Fort  Buford  to- 
morrow. ...  As  I  was  up  at  three  this  morning  and 
have  had  a  hard  day's  march,  and  as  it  is  now  going 
on  to  twelve,  I  must  hie  to  bed  to  get  a  little  rest  and 
slumber.  .  .  . 

Monday,  June  12th  —  before  breakfast. 
...  I  rose  early  this  morning  without  waiting  to  be 
called  to  breakfast,  in  order  that  I  might  write  my  letter. 
The  Yellowstone  is  very  high  ;  steamers  loaded  to  their 
utmost  capacity  can  go  up  some  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  I  wanted  to  send  you  a  letter 
that  I  wished  you  to  read  and  afterwards  remail,  had  I 
not  thought  you  might  have  found  an  opportunity  to 
come  up  the  river  in  the  Josephine.  The  new  supplies 
for  our  mess  —  of  onions,  potatoes,  and  dried  apples  — 
have  just  come  from  the  boat. 
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"Tuck"1  regularly  comes  when  I  am  writing  and  lays 
her  head  on  the  desk,  rooting  up  my  hand  with  her  long 
nose  until  I  consent  to  stop  and  notice  her.  She  and 
Swift,  Lady  and  Kaiser,  sleep  in  my  tent. 

You  need  not  be  anxious  about  my  leaving  the  column 
with  small  escorts :  I  scarcely  hunt  any  more.2  .  .  . 

Mouth  of  Tongue  River,  June  17th. 

...  I  fear  that  my  last  letter,  written  from  the  mouth 
of  Powder  River,  was  not  received  in  very  good  condi- 
tion by  you.  The  mail  was  sent  in  a  rowboat  from  the 
stockade  to  Buford,  under  charge  of  a  sergeant  and 
three  or  four  men  of  the  6th  Infantry.  Just  as  they 
were  pushing  off  from  the  Far  West  the  boat  cap- 
sized, and  the  mail  and  soldiers  were  thrown  into  the 
rapid  current ;  the  sergeant  sank  and  was  never  seen 
again.  The  mail  was  recovered  after  being  submerged 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Captain  Marsh  and  several 
others  sat  up  all  night  and  dried  it  by  the  stove.  I  was 
told  that  my  letter  to  you  went  off  all  right,  also  my 
Galaxy  article.  The  latter  was  recognized  by  a  young 
newspaper  reporter  and  telegraph  operator  who  came 
up  on  the  train  with  us  from  St.  Paul,  and  he  took 
special  pains  in  drying  it. 

With  six  companies  of  the  7th,  the  Gatling  battery, 
the    scouts,    and    the   pack-mules,  I    left  the  mouth    of 

1  She  was  my  husband's  favorite  dog. 

2  This  letter  was  scorched  and  defaced,  but  fortunately  I  could  read  it  all,  thanks  to  those 
who  sat  up  all  night  to  dry  the  mail. 
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Powder  River  Thursday  morning,  leaving  all  our  wagons 
behind,  and  directing  our  march  for  this  point,  less  than 
forty  miles  distant.  General  Terry  and  staff  followed  by 
steamer.  We  marched  here  in  about  one  and  a  quarter 
days.  The  boat  arrived  yesterday  evening.  .  .  .  The 
officers  were  ordered  to  leave  their  tents  behind.  They 
are  now  lying  under  tent-flies  or  in  shelter-tents.  When 
we  leave  here  I  shall  only  take  a  tent-fly.  We  are 
living  delightfully.  This  morning  we  had  a  splendid 
dish  of  fried  fish,  which  Tom,  "  Bos,"  and  I  caught  a  few 
steps  from  my  tent  last  evening. 

The  other  day,  on  our  march  from  Powder  River,  I 
shot  an  antelope.  That  night,  while  sitting  around  the 
camp-fire,  and  while  Hughes  was  making  our  coffee, 
I  roasted  some  of  the  ribs  Indian  fashion,  and  I  must  say 
they  were  delicious.  We  all  slept  in  the  open  air  around 
the  fire,  Tom  and  I  under  a  fly,  "  Bos"  and  Autie  Reed 
on  the  opposite  side.  Tom  pelted  "  Bos "  with  sticks 
and  clods  of  earth  after  we  had  retired.  I  don't  know 
what  we  would  do  without  "  Bos  "  to  tease.  .  .   . 

Yesterday  Tom  and  I  saw  a  wild-goose  flying  over- 
head quite  high  in  the  air.  We  were  in  the  bushes  and 
could  not  see  each  other.  Neither  knew  that  the  other 
intended  to  fire.  Both  fired  simultaneously,  and  down 
came  the  goose,  killed.  Don't  you  think  that  pretty 
good  shooting  for  rifles  ? 

On  our  march  here  we  passed  through  some  very 
extensive  Indian  villages  —  rather  the  remains  of  villages 
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occupied  by  them  last  winter.  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
column  as  we  rode  through  one,  and  suddenly  came 
upon  a  human  skull  lying  under  the  remains  of  an 
extinct  fire.  I  halted  to  examine  it,  and  lying  near  by  I 
found  the  uniform  of  a  soldier.  Evidently  it  was  a 
cavalry  uniform,  as  the  buttons  on  the  overcoat  had  "  C" 
on  them,  and  the  dresscoat  had  the  yellow  cord  of  the 
cavalry  uniform  running  through  it.  The  skull  was 
weather-beaten  and  had  evidently  been  there  several 
months.  All  the  circumstances  went  to  show  that  the 
skull  was  that  of  some  poor  mortal  wrho  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  savages  and  who  doubtless 
had  been  tortured  to  death,  probably  burned.  .  .  . 

We  are  expecting  the  Josephine  to  arrive  in  a  day  or 
two.  I  hope  that  it  will  bring  me  a  good  long  letter  from 
you,  otherwise  I  do  not  feel  particularly  interested  in  her 
arrival  —  unless,  by  good  luck,  you  should  be  on  board  ; 
you  might  just  as  well  be  here  as  not.  ...  I  hope  to 
begin  another  Galaxy  article,  if  the  spirit  is  favor- 
able. .  .  . 

Mouth  of  Rosebud,  June  21,  1876. 

.  .  .  Look  on  my  map  and  you  will  find  our  present 
location  on  the  Yellowstone,  about  midway  between 
Tongue  River  and  the  Big  Horn. 

The  scouting  party  has  returned.  They  saw  the  trail 
and  deserted  camp  of  a  village  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty  (380)  lodges.  The  trail  was  about  one  week  old. 
The  scouts  reported  that  they  could  have  overtaken  the 
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village  in  one  day  and  a  half.  I  am  now  going  to  take 
up  the  trail  where  the  scouting  party  turned  back.  I 
fear  their  failure  to  follow  up  the  Indians  has  imperiled 
our  plans  by  giving  the  village  an  intimation  of  our 
presence.  Think  of  the  valuable  time  lost !  But  I  feel 
hopeful  of  accomplishing  great  results.  I  will  move 
directly  up  the  valley  of  the  Rosebud.  General  Gibbon's 
command  and  General  Terry,  with  steamer,  will  proceed 
up  the  Big  Horn  as  far  as  the  boat  can  go.  ...  I  like 
campaigning  with  pack-mules  much  better  than  with 
wagons,  leaving  out  the  question  of  luxuries.  We  take 
no  tents,  and  desire  none. 

I  now  have  some  Crow  scouts  with  me,  as  they  are 
familiar  with  the  country.  They  are  magnificent-looking 
men,  so  much  handsomer  and  more  Indian-like  than  any 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  so  jolly  and  sportive  ;  nothing 
of  the  gloomy,  silent  red  man  about  them.  They  have 
formally  given  themselves  to  me,  after  the  usual  talk.  In 
their  speech  they  said  that  they  had  heard  that  I  never 
abandoned  a  trail ;  that  when  my  food  gave  out  I  ate 
mule.  That  was  the  kind  of  man  they  wanted  to  fight 
under  ;  they  were  willing  to  eat  mule  too. 

I  am  going  to  send  six  Ree  scouts  to  Powder  River 
with  the  mail ;  from  there  it  will  go  with  other  scouts 
to  Fort  Buford.  .  .  . 

June  2 2d —  11  a.m. 

...  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  write,  as  we  move 
at  twelve,  and  I  have  my  hands  full  of  preparations  for 
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the  scout.  .  .  .  Do  not  be  anxious  about  me.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  closely  I  obey  your 
instructions  about  keeping  with  the  column.  I  hope  to 
have  a  good  report  to  send  you  by  the  next  mail.  .  .  . 
A  success  will  start  us  all  towards  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

I  send  you  an  extract  from  General  Terry's  official 
order,  knowing  how  keenly  you  appreciate  words  of 
commendation  and  confidence,  such  as  the  following : 
"  It  is  of  course  impossibe  to  give  you  any  definite 
instructions  in  regard  to  this  movement ;  and  were  it  not 
impossible  to  do  so,  the  Department  Commander  places 
too  much  confidence  in  your  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  to 
wish  to  impose  upon  you  precise  orders,  which  might 
hamper  your  action  when  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
enemy." 

General  Custer's  orders  were  to  march  three  days  up 
the  valley  of  the  Rosebud  River,  and  to  march  only 
thirty  miles  each  day,  so  that  men  and  horses  should 
remain  fresh.  The  third  day  he  was  to  deploy  his  line 
to  the  west,  so  that  his  course  would  be  nearly  at  a 
right  angle  with  that  of  the  first  two  days'  march.  So 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  his  command 
would  be  in  line  south  of  the  hostile  village,  thus  cutting 
off  their  retreat  in  that  direction  ;  while  General  Terry, 
moving  up  the  Big  Horn  River,  would  approach  the 
village  on  the  north.  And  thus,  on  the  fourth  day,  the 
attack   would   be  made   by  both  commands.     Had  this 
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plan  been  carried  out  and  General  Terry's  commands 
obeyed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  result  of  the 
campaign  would  have  been  far  different  from  what  it  was. 
For  some  reason  unknown  to  any  survivor  of  the  battle, 
General  Custer  marched  his  command  sixty  miles  the 
first  day,  through  a  country  where  horses  and  men 
suffered  fiercely  for  water.  And  on  the  second  day, 
before  noon,  he  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  Indian 
village,  one  and  a  half  days  before  the  appointed  time. 
His  orders  also  were  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement 
with  the  Indians  until  General  Terry  should  be  within 
supporting  distance.  But  he  immediately  prepared  for 
battle.  His  command  was  divided  into  three  divisions. 
The  plan  of  attack  was  the  same  that  Custer  made  when 
he  won  the  splendid  victory  over  the  Indians  at  Washita. 
Major  Reno  was  to  lead  one  division,  Captain  Benteen 
another,  while  Custer  himself  led  the  third.  The  result 
was  most  disastrous.  Reno  struck  the  enemy  first  and 
was  repulsed  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  savages. 
He  was  forced  back  to  the  crest  of  a  butte,  where  he 
was  afterwards  joined  by  Benteen.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Indians  and  would  ultimately  have  all 
perished  had  it  not  been  for  the  advancing  army  of 
General  Terry,  which  caused  the  savages  to  abandon 
their  position.  Custer,  with  his  three  hundred  men, 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  savages  and  was  soon 
surrounded,  and  of  all  that  gallant  company  only  one 
escaped  to  tell  the  sad  fate  of  the  others. 
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As  I  walked  over  the  battleground,  the  spirit  of 
those  heroic  men  seemed  to  impress  my  heart  through 
the  interval  of  ten  long  years,  and  I  could  almost  fancy 
that  I  was  looking  upon  those  tragic  events  and  saw 
the  little  army  as  it  rode  down  in  the  valley  of  death. 

Let  us  stand  upon  the  brown  shoulder  of  this  butte, 
and  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle.  The  red  warriors 
are  skulking  behind  the  trees,  conscious  of  the  success 
of  their  stratagem,  and  anxious  for  the  battle  to  open. 
The  crack  of  a  rifle  rings  out  upon  the  air.  One  of 
Custer's  scouts  has  fired,  and  a  redskin  bites  the  dust. 
The  conflict  has  opened  and  now  becomes  general.  The 
cavalry  find  themselves  checked  by  the  terrible  fire  in 
front.  Soon  the  bullets  come  tearing  in  on  both  flanks, 
then  a  volley  in  the  rear.  They  are  surrounded.  They 
know  by  the  yelling  of  their  foes  that  their  case  is 
hopeless.  They  cannot  escape.  There  is  but  one  thing 
for  them  to  do,  and  that  is  to  show  the  world  how  Amer- 
ican soldiers  can  die.  They  form  a  small  hollow  square 
or  circle,  and  as  their  comrades  die  they  close  up  the 
line  and  narrow  the  circle.  The  Indians  swarm  in  upon 
them  by  hundreds.  A  feathered  topknot  is  visible 
everywhere.  Mounted  and  on  foot  they  come.  They 
fight  as  if  the  earth  were  pouring  them  forth  from  its 
depths.  But  not  too  fast,  ye  bloodthirsty  savages ! 
The  victory  is  not  yet  won !  That  little  square  still 
remains  !  Never  fought  men  more  bravely  than  these  ! 
The  carbines  are  fired  with  a  rapidity  and  precision   only 
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acquired  by  long  practice  and  use.  Men  stand  there 
with  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  discharging  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  each  shot  sends  a  savage  foe  to  eternity. 
The  band  of  whites  is  being  rapidly  depleted,  but  the 
Indians  are  being  piled  in  heaps  and  windrows  about 
them.  It  was  a  victory  for  the  Sioux,  but  another  such 
would  exterminate  the  tribe.  The  savages  yell  and 
whoop  and  brandish  their  weapons  to  keep  up  the 
lagging  courage  of  their  warriors,  but  the  whites  utter  no 
word.  They  are  there  to  die.  Their  work  is  to  fight  until 
death  comes.  In  the  most  exposed  place  stands  Custer, 
a  brother  on  each  side,  with  a  nephew  and  a  sister's  hus- 
band. The  tiger  is  now  at  bay.  His  quick  instinct  taught 
him  early  in  the  conflict  that  it  was  a  fatal  ambuscade. 
Too  late  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  but  not  too 
late  to  fight  and  die  like  a  soldier —  his  eyes  flash  fire  —  a 
smile  of  disdain  wreathes  his  lips  —  a  revolver  in  each 
hand  —  singed  with  the  burning  powder  —  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  thrown  back  upon  his  head.  His  foes  are 
quick  to  discern  the  white  warrior  whom  they  had  so 
often  met  in  conflict.  They  know  that  when  he  falls 
the  conflict  is  over.  By  scores  they  rush  upon  him, 
maddened  to  frenzy.  But  he  is  shut  in  by  a  dead  line. 
They  cannot  cross  it.  The  revolvers  flame  with  fire. 
Twenty  savages  are  heaped  before  him.  The  grim 
smile  becomes  almost  unearthly.  They  shrink  back 
before  such  a  demon  as  that.  Only  six  white  men 
remain.     Among  the  fallen  are  his    relatives.     The  six 
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place  their  backs  together  and  continue  their  work.  A 
band  of  mounted  Indians  now  try  to  ride  them  down. 
As  well  undertake  to  smother  the  flames  of  a  volcano. 
Horses  and  men  go  down,  and  the  survivors  fall  back  in 
the  direst  confusion.  But  the  end  is  near.  The  six  are 
now  reduced  to  three  —  Custer  and  two  others.  They 
stand  together.  They  are  still  at  work,  and  the  Indians 
are  falling  rapidly  before  those  well-directed  shots.  The 
survivors  are  bleeding  from  dozens  of  wounds.  Another 
falls  ;  but  two  are  left  —  Custer,  and  a  man  whose  name 
may  not  be  known.  Back  to  back  they  stand.  Their 
work  is  not  yet  completed.  They  are  fighting  still, 
and  those  messengers  of  death  are  doing  their  work 
well,  and  the  Indians  are  falling  in  death.  Another 
white  man  goes  down,  and  as  he  falls  he  groans  in 
sorrow  as  he  looks  upon  his  idolized  commander  left 
alone.  Yes,  Custer  is  alone,  but  he  remembers  that  he 
is  a  soldier,  and  fearlessly  faces  his  foes.  One  arm  is 
helpless,  but  the  other  is  working  the  faithful  revolver. 
The  savages  are  surprised  and  overwhelmed  at  the  man's 
courage.  They  would  capture  him  alive.  Five  hundred 
of  those  nearest  to  him  rush  forward  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  bullets  are  flying  at  him,  fired  by  those  in  the 
rear.  They  are  about  to  seize  him  in  triumph,  when  he 
falls  dead  at  their  feet ;  and  Custer  was  with  his 
comrades. 

Two   participants   of  the  battle   were    present   at  its 
tenth  anniversary.     One  was  the  old  chief  "  Gaul,"  who 
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led  the  forces  of  Sitting  Bull  against  Custer.  The 
other  was  the  Crow  scout  "  Curley,"  who  alone  of 
Custer's  command  escaped.  Army  officers  have  erected 
a  monument  where  Custer  fell,  which  will  mark  the  spot 
for  generations  to  come.  Scores  of  pilgrims  visit  the 
battlefield  each  year,  and  this  number  will  increase  as 
the  increasing  tides  of  humanity  sweep  to  the  North- 
west. And  Custer's  last  battlefield  will  remain  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points  of  "The  World's 
Wonderland." 


-K. 
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